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FOREWORD 


WRITERS who undertake to describe the people of one 
generation or another and to analyze their methods of 
thought and of life, lay stress sotnetin1es upon one form 
of expression of the activities of the generation and 
sometimes on another. Carlyle, for instance, finds it 
sufficient for his purpose to restrict his investigation of 
society to the leaders, the strong n1en, of the period. 
Carlyle takes the ground that the character and the career 
of the man selected and honored as a leader constitutes 
a fair test of the ideal, the purposes and the consciences 
of the people "vho constitute the folIo\vers of the leader. 
The community gets the kind of ruler that it deserves and 
the ruler expresses the feeling and the character of his 
subjects. We know the ideals of the men of Athens in 
400 B.C.., in recalling the utterances and the character of 
Pericles. We know something about the Prussian 
standards of ambition, of life, and of "morality," if such 
a term can be ascribed to Prussian Kultur, in reconstitut- 
ing the Ii fe of Frederick the Great (so called) or of his 
feeble imitation the late Kaiser. 
We recognize something of the ideals and the \vorld- 
\vide ambitions not of France as a whole, but of a great 
proportion of Frenchmen "vho accepted and followed to 
the death Napoleon the First, in recalling the utterances 
of Napoleon himself, utterances which set forth his 
ambitions and his theory and practice of life. Other 
v 
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historians take the ground that the influence of hero 
leadership and of hero worship has been much exag- 
gerated. They contend that the historian who restricts 
his narrative to the successes of the victorious general, 
or the actions of the dominant rulers, loses the larger 
part of the life of the people. These writers investigate 
social details and give time to the study of the personalities · 
of average domestic life. A writer of this kind, will give 
us such a book as Bennett's "Five Towns," with its 
photographic presentation of the character and nature of 
certain groups of the folk of Staffordshire. 
Still others, regarding the problem from the literary 
point of vie\v, \vill tell us that the method of thought and 
the nature of the interests of the generation, or at least 
of that portion of the generation "vhich knows ho\v to 
read and which does something in the \vay of thinking, 
can be arrived at most effectively by studying the litera- 
ture, and particularly the fiction, produced within years 
of the generation. They point out that the writers be- 
longing themselves to the time that they were for the most 
part describing, were the product of that time. They were 
the people of the generation who could, and who did, 
express the thoughts and the feelings of their fellows. 
These writers, therefore, lay stress on the value of current 
fiction for including the direction of the thought of the 
writers and the nature of the interests of the readers. 
Stories "vould not be produced, or \vould not continue to 
be produced, unless there was a sufficient current demand 
to make the publication and distribution of the stories 
remunerative to the writers investing the labor and to the 
publishers risking the money. There is certainly much to 
be said as to the value of the current fiction of one decade 
or another for its value in picturing the life, the thought, 
and the interests of the \vriting people and of the reading 
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people of that decade, and it is after all only ,vith the 
people that think that the world's history needs seriously 
concern itself. The peasant, working in the field, has 
something to do, of course, "vith the make-up of the nation. 
He helps to produce the food and when the nation is fight- 
ing for its life, he is called upon to expend his body in its 
defense; but the peasant has been so nearly the same kind 
of a creature in all the recorded life of man that his inner 
nature can but seldom concern the chronicler, or the reader 
of the chronicle. The peasant doubtless does do thinking 
of his own, but as lIe cannot express himself we shall 
seldom know what he thinks and, as said, there is probably 
little difference between any consciousness that might be 
dignified with the name of thought on the part of one 
worker in the field or of another. 
It is "vith the belief that the presentation of selected and 
typical fiction "vill not only have interest as literature but 
value as a study of mental conditions and of social 
phenomena, that the editors of the collection which is in 
course of publication under the general title of "Georgian 
Stories," have done their work. One cannot examine the 
collection which constitutes the first volume of the series, 
"vithout being impressed by the distinctive character of 
the fiction of the early twentieth century as compared with 
that of the early or mid-Victorian period. The readers 
of my generation in giving attention to these examples 
of the fiction of writers like Beresford, E. M. Forster, 
F". rfennyson Jesse, D. H. Lawrence, Lennox Robinson 
and the others in the group, from the writings of \vhom 
these stories have been selected, naturally make com- 
parison of their productions with those of Dickens, 
Charles Reade, Thackeray, Miss Mulock, Mrs. Gaskell, 
and the other fiction \vriters of the Victorian group. 
The stories of the fifties and early sixties concerned 
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themselves very directly with the occurrences of actual 
life. "They were frequently character studies of the people 
\vhom the writers had met and had talked with. In the 
sketches by Dickens, these characters have been painted 
with the standard of stage scenery. Dickens had seen the 
people, had noted peculiar features of one kind or another, 
and then had thro\\Tn these upon a screen on \vhich the 
figures and the traits had been enlarged, son1etimes to the 
point of absurdity. But the characters al\vays start fron1 
real people. \Ve feel that Dickens had really known the 
men and the WOlnen, had noted the \valk, or the teeth, or 
SOlne other physical detail, or actual expression, and, 'Vvork- 
ing from his note-book up, had, in his literary expression, 
made these features enlphatic enough to be recognized by 
the mass of the people. 
The Blackwood Stories, which take rank as the best of 
the magazine fiction of the middle of the nineteenth 
century, have to do, in like manner, with real occurrences, 
with real people, even though the particular events nevef 
actually happened, and they recall without exaggeration, 
interesting or amusing conditions or con1plications. One 
would never think for the fiction of these years to use 
the term unwholesome, and not often could it be described 
as fanci fuI. 
The first impression that comes to the reader of the 
Georgian Stories is that, ,vit11 hardly an exception, they 
have to do with conditions that can only be described as 
abnormal, morbid, fanciful to the point of gruesomeness. 
Clever they certainly are. The story once begun cannot 
be left unread, but the memory is not a pleasant one. 
The reader, or at least the reader of the older genera- 
tion, who can at any time re-read with fresh pleasure the 
sketches of Dickens, or Reade, or Gaskell, Of of the Black- 
wood group, ,,,"ould not, as a rule, take up for a second 
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reading the mystical fancies and imagining of this group 
of clever writers \vhose \vork has COl11e into note in the 
reign of George V. These \vriters take life and take 
themselves very seriously indeed. They are impressed witll 
the problems of the universe; with the relations of men to 
the unseen universe; with psychical and moral problen1s. 
These stories, if they are read \vith respect for the pur- 
pose of the authors, call for careful thinking, such as 
\vould certainly not be involved in perusing the stories 
of Dickens's "Seven Poor Travellers," or the Blackvvood 
History of "How \ve made money last year in the Glen- 
mutchkin Rail,vay." The contrast is quite in order, but, 
of course, it ,vould not be fair to conclude that the whole 
of this generation of readers of fiction is absorbing itself 
in the problen1s of life, problen1s which were so largely 
disregarded by the Victorians. We simply point out the 
impression given by the work of a large portion of the 
fiction writers of today, a group which is very much at the 
front, and ,vhose stories \vill certainly be taken, and can 
properly be taken, by the later historians as indicative of 
the methods of certain groups of thoughtful English- 
speaking people of today, The Georgian Stories are, 
therefore, in my judgment, to be considered not merely 
in that light of fiction that is entitled to the attention, and 
that will hold the attention, of the reader, but as an im- 
portant contribution to the nature, the mentality, and the 
intellectual activity of the time. 
I should add that the stories represent a high standard 
of literary expression, and of nearly all of then1 it can be 
said that they are written with power. 


G. H. P. 


October, 1922. 
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EDITOR'S PREFACE 


"GEORGIAN STORIES" is published in the hope that the 
art of the short story is once again con1ing into its own, 
for the short story, like other forms of Art, has its periods 
of prosperity and its periods of decline. "Thè nineties," 
as Mr. Wells lIas reminded us in the preface of his own 
delightful short stories, "was a good and stimulating 
period for a short story writer." The decade that followed 
\vas less stimulating for the very good reason, as Mr. 
\Vells points out, that adequate criticism of short stories 
, 
no longer found its way into the columns of the Press. 
"I do not know," adds Mr. "VeIls, "how far the decline 
in short-story writing n1ay not be due to that. Every 
sort of Artist demands human responses, and few men 
can contrive to write merely for a publisher's cheque. A 
mad millionaire who commissioned masterpieces to burn 
\vould find it impossible to buy. Scarcely any Artist 
will hesitate in the choice between money and attention; 
and it was primarily for the last and better sort of pay 
that the short stories of the nineties were written. People 
talked about them tremendously, compared them, and 
ranked them. That was the thing that mattered." 
"Georgian Stories" is an attempt to earn that "last and 
better sort of pay." The moment seems opportune, for 
those who have followed \vith interest the fortunes of the 
English short story must have noticed a slow but steady 
revival of interest in this fascinating form of literary Art. 
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lore good short stories are being \vritten to-day than 
\vhen l\fr. Wells raised his lament for the lost glories 
of the nineties. I \vould not dare to assert that those 
glories have COI11e again. As Mr. \Vells explains, that 
kind of revival depends largely on the attitude of the 
critical public. 
"Georgian Stories" is not the work of anyone school; 
it is not a manifesto of the ultra lTIodern. The editor's 
own preferences are rather for the old-fashioned story 
\vith a dramatic plot and a surprise curtain than for the 
n10dern subtle and psychological study of emotions. Both 
types, however, have their charm, and both types of story 
\viII be found in these pages. The editor's aim has been to 
produce a collection \vhich shall be thoroughly represent- 
ative of the modern short story as it is being written in 
England to-day. The stories in this volume are from, in 
the main, the \vork of younger \vriters, of those \vho be- 
gan to publish in the Georgian period. It is hoped to 
issue "Georgian Stories" annually or biennially .i f "the 
better sort of pay" makes the enterprise "vorth while. 
In conclusion the editor desires to express his sincere 
thanks to the contributors \vho have made possible this 
collection, and to the publishers \vho have so kindly 
allo\ved him to republish copyright matter. Where a 
story has already appeared in book-form or in a magazine 
the source of the story and the publisher are indicated in 
their proper place. 
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STACY AUMONIER 


THE BEAUTIFUL MERCILESS LADY 


(A CO
IPLETE STORY) 
THERE are few men strong enough to withstand suc- 
cess. She is the beauti ful merciless lady. 
At the first tap on the shoulder the victim of her favour 
rocks and staggers. She glances into his eyes, and unless 
he is a creature of superb control he loses his head. He 
plùnges hither and thither, clutching at the golden aura 
in which she seems to float. He feels himself a thing 
apart, transcendent, impervious, invincible. The world 
of pigmy nlen around him are merely the drab background 
to a brilliant picture. He can do no wrong. The stand- 
ards of morality and behaviour which these others have 
set up are not his standards. He is the darling of the 
gods, and he follo\vs his mistress up and up, leaping from 
crag to crag on the slope of the sunlit mountain. 
Whither? 
He never puts this query to himself. He lives in a 
welter of exultation. All things are charged with the 
magic of a thousand revelations. The younger he is 
when she first meets him the more devastating are her 
allurements. Possibly this is why so many infant 
prodigies never emerge from the infant stage. She stifles 
them with a surfeit of her riches-the little bores! She 
likes men best in their early manhood, when she may 
3 
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flirt with them at her leisure. The old she seldom 
troubles about. They kno,v her ,viles and are fre- 
quently too cunning or too ,yeary. 
Oh, but the young man, still with beauty and health 
and clean, strong limbs! 
It was such a one that she l11et in the person of nlY 
friend, Johnny Lydgate. She led hinl a,vay and destroyed 
him as completely as the rose is destroyed by the breath 
of autumn winds. 
There was 110 reason \vhy he should have been de- 
stroyed, no exterior cause. He had a thousand friends 
and no enemy, except the one \vhich she created in him- 
self. Everything tended to produce in Johnny Lydgate 
a creature of gentle bearing, of sanity, and equipoise. His 
father \vas a delightful old gentleman, a librarian in a 
country town, who kept homing pigeons and compiled 
anthologies. His nlother and sisters ,vere charming and 
lovable women. They formed a united, devoted family. 
It was at Stoneleigh College that I first met Lydgate. 
vVe were inseparable companions for nearly four years. 
1Iy recollections of him there \vere those of a pleasant, 
companionable, almost negative schoolboy. He excelled 
at nothing, and displayed no anlbitions. I-Ie "'as affection- 
ate, intelligent, and amusing, but at ,york and at sport he 
never rose above nlediocrity. 
\Ve kno\v a man's body by t11e fanliliar regard of its 
1110vements and expressions. \Ve kno\v the quality of 
his mind as it is revealed to us through his opinions and 
observations, but it is strange how \ye may get to kno\v 
a man's soul by some instant of revelation. \Ve may 
think we are entirely familiar \vi.th him. \\' e may have 
known him intimately for twenty years or more, but 
one day ,ve suddenly experience a stab of recognition of 
something deeper. It may be a phrase that he employs, 
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a gesture, an attitude, some queer telepathic message from 
his eyes; but in that instant we realise that we know our 
tnan for the first time. All our values concerning him 
become readjusted from that moment. 
There came such a moment to me when Lydgate and 
I \vere in our last term at Stoneleigh. I remember the 
tnOll1ent vividly. It was after our inter-house football 
match, in \vhich Lydgate had played very \vell-far above 
his average. Our Housemaster, who was a very popular 
man, ran up and, slapping Johnny on the back, called 
out: "Bravo, Lydgate I Bravo, bravo I" As he turned 
away I sa\v my school chum look up at the sky and a 
queer expression came over his face, a kind of drunken 
egoism, and I suddenly thought to myself: 
"So that is Johnny Lydgate, after all! And I thought 
I kne\v " 
For a time after leaving sçhool \ve lost touch with each 
other. Boys are very apt to make vo,vs of eternal friend- 
ship, and then-well, other things happen along. Writ- 
ing is such a fag. 
Johnny went to Paris to study art, \vhilst I walked the 
hospitals. However, he had not been in Paris for a year 
-he only \vrote to tne once I-when his father died. As 
nlay be imagined, a Inan who specialises in homing 
pigeons and anthologies does not leave a fortune. The 
Lydgate family found themselves in distressed circum- 
stances. Lydgate \vas recalled from Paris, and had to 
do something immediately to earn money. 
He took the position manfully, and with that cheery 
good-humour that ,vas characteristic of him. He ob- 
tained a place as an assistant to a firm of decorative 
designers, hoping that his meagre training might be of 
some assistance. His remuneration was, naturally, quite 
nominal, but the firm held out prospects of rapid advance- 
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Inent. He stayed \vith this firm for seven years, and 
gave no evidence of special ability. He jogged along 
stolidly, learning to make pleasant, undistinguished de- 
signs for wall-papers, cretonnes, and furniture. He was 
very popular in the studio, where he worked, on account 
of his unfailing good-humour, unselfishness, and gift of 
fun. He distinguished himself most by making carica- 
tures of his colleagues, and imitating their voices and 
mannerisms. He displayed no particular ambitions, other 
than to jog along, and have as good a time as his limited 
income would allow. 
We saw each other occasionally, and when I at last 
got my degrees I bought a practice in \Vest Kensington, 
" 
not far from where Lydgate had his rooms. lIe \vas at 
that time earning three hundred a year. 
The house I had taken \vas a tall, gaunt place in an 
inconspicuous street. I ,vas unmarried, and the place 
was obviously too large for my requirements. So I had 
the inspiration to suggest to Lydgate that he should 
occupy the upper part, and pay me whatever he was pay- 
ing for his diggings. He accepted my offer with alacrity. 
His mother and sisters \vere still living in the country. 
The arrangement was full of promise. We had great 
fun arranging, furnishing, and decorating the rooms. 
Lydgate spent his evenings and Sundays doing all his 
o\vn painting and decorating, and he also insisted on 
doing mine. 
I was not convinced that the delicate scheme of greys 
which he evolved for my consulting-room, with its frieze 
of stencilled peacocks and yew-trees, was quite in keep- 
ing with the dignity of my bold brass plate on the front 
door, but then I knew nothing about art, and Lydgate 
was so kind in the matter that I let it pass. I had a boy 
to open the door, and an old woman kept the place reason- 
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ably clean, and she used to cook us an evening meal, which 
,ve had together. 
That was a very happy time for both of us, and it lasted 
some years. My. brass plate did not seem to impress the 
neighbourhood as I should have liked. Sometimes when 
I opened the door to people they used to ask for the 
doctor. I once attended Lydgate \vhen he had a feverish 
chill, and he said my bedside manners \vere appalling. But 
gradually it got about that young Dr. Berners was not 
such a fool as you might imagine. Some said that he 
,vas a fairly good, straight, sensible doctor, who took 
trouble with his patients. At the end of the first. year 
the practice began to sho\v signs of developing. 
It ,vas at this time that Lydgate had an affair with a 
married ballad-singer. I could never quite get to the root 
of the matter. Neither could I understand his infatua- 
tion. She was a fair, plump person, \\Tith magnificent 
neck and shoulders, a brilliantly clear but unsympathetic 
voice, and an almost unique gift of self-concentration. 
She had this \vonderful voice, but she knew nothing, not 
even about music. She used to wear tiny paste diamonds 
early in the morning, and a shiny vegetable silk jumper 
which made her person appear even more capacious than 
it really was. Her name "vas Betty Brandt, and she had 
a l1usband who travelled il1 automobile accessories. 
As I say, I do not know the details of this regrettable 
affair. I only know that it was very passionate, rather 
involved, and it \vent on for nearly six months. At the 
end of that tinle something happened. Whether they 
quarrelled, or \vl1ether the traveller in automobile acces- 
sories intervened, I cannot say. But Johnny Lydgate was 
desperately unhappy. He sulked and moped and would 
not go out, except back\vards and for\vards to his work. 
And then, one day, he did not even go to that. He told 
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me surlily that he had left. He gave no reason. He 
sat about at home, and apparently drowned his sorrow in 
charcoal and water-colours. He sketched and drew all 
day, things which he said he never got an opportunity of 
doing at "that confounded shop." I thought it as ,veIl 
to leave him alone. He paid his rent the first week, and 
then he asked me for credit, ,vhich I naturally acceded. 
One Sunday morning I went up to his rOOl11, and found 
the ,valls covered \vith dra\vings and sketches. In my 
poor opinion they seemed to be a brilliant advance on 
anything he had done before. I said so, and he seemed 
pleased, and announced that he was going to ha\vk his 
,york around to editors, and try to start up on his o\vn. 
I wished him the best of luck. 
At the end of a fortnight his campaign had apparently 
met with a fair measure of success. He told Ine he had 
some commissions and he hoped soon to be able to let me 
have some money. The next morning he came into the 
dining-room. His face was crinkled \vith suppressed 
laughter, his eyes brilliant \vith exultant glee. He un- 
folded a drawing and held it up on the wall. It \vas a 
caricature of Betty Brandt! 
It was the most brilliant and, at the same time, the 
cruellest thing I have ever seen. It was no portraiture, 
but you could not mistake it. I had never liked Betty 
Brandt, and I was on the point of protesting, and then 
the realisation that this dra\ving, in any case, meant the 
end of the Betty affair gave me such a feeling of relief 
that I laughed almost hysterically. Johnny and I stood 
side by side, laughing till the tears rolled down our cheeks. 
Poor Betty! 
He seemed freer after that, and worked assiduously 
at the orders he had in hand. I am afraid they were 
not very remunerative. It ,vas a long time before he 
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proffered any further contribution towards the upkeep 
of our establishment, and \vhen he did so, it was "vith 
many groans and apologies for the smallness of the 
amount. I told him that he was not to worry about it: 
my practice \vas beginning to pay fairly well, and it made 
a great difference to me to have a companion. 
For a year I observed Lydgate's grim struggle with 
his artistic conscience. The point ,vas that for the ,vork 
he ,vanted to do there was no demand. But there \vas 
\vork ,vhich he could do for which there \vas a demand. 
The latter gradually absorbed his energies. He refused to 
sponge on me. In eighteen months' time he had \viped 
out all debts and ,vas beginning to make headway. He 
appeared to have resigned himself to a life of steady toi1. 
I found him particularly companionable at that time. I 
think the Betty Brandt affair had done him good. He 
,vas calmer, quicker in his sympathies, more tolerant and 
reflective. He still had his moments of gay fun; his 
capacity for fooling was enlarged, his perceptions and 
discernments were more incisive. 
\Vhen I was thirty and Lydgate t,venty-t1ine we both 
seen1ed to have settled do,vn to a solid professional life. 
lIe was n1aking five or six hundred a year, and l1ad even 
saved a little. I \vas making rather more, and we l1ad 
itnproved the conditions of our household. \Ve no\v had 
a "general," as \vell as a char,vOmatl and a page-boy. 
On occasions \ve actually entertained, bought reserved 
seats for the theatre, ,vent away for week-end jaunts. 
And then, without any ostentatious forewarning, Viola 
appeared upon the scene. She glided into our lives \vith 
the inevitableness of a portent in a Greek drama. She 
had occupied her place upon the stage before we had 
realised the significance 0 f her entrance. She ,vas the 
daughter of an old fellow-practitioner, a Dr. Brayscott, 
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\vith \vhom I had been on friendly terms, and who had 
been extremely kind to me \vhen I started my practice. 
His wife was dead, but he and his daughter lived t\VO 
streets away, and we indulged in those little social 
amenities \yhich busy professional people always seem to 
find time for-occasional dinners, a game of bridge, a 
little music. Viola sang divinely. I was, of course, the 
first to nleet her, and I sang her praises to such good 
purpose that Lydgate \yould not rest until he met her. 
And then, of course, our little trouble began. 
There never was a gentler, fairer, more adorable woman 
than Viola Brayscott. She brought into a room a feeling 
of complete tranquillity, \varmed ,vith the sun-kissed 
humours of virginal youth, seeking for ever surprise and 
revelations, giving out love and sympathy and drawing it 
t
 herself. 
I cannot tell you of the agony and ecstasy of those 
n10nths that follo\ved. She visited us sometimes with 
her father, sometin1es alone. We visited her, sometimes 
together and sometimes alone. It took some weeks to 
realise that we both adored her. \Vhat was to happen? 
\Vell, I think we played the game fairly. Each knew of 
the otl1er's infatuation. It was a fair field and no favour. 
One does learn something, after all, at an English public 
school. \Ve bore each other no animosity. We took no 
unfair advantages. 
And what of Viola? For some time the pendulum 
appeared to s,ving backwards and for\vards. There was 
no gainsaying the fact that she was really fond of both 
of us. But the pendulum of that tenderer passion does 
not swing backwards and forwards. It has a bias, a 
rhythm of its o\vn. And \ve each knew that the day 
would come when the pendulum would not swing back to 
one of us. 
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Heigho! I need hardly tell you the outcome of this 
contest-you will have foreseen it already. In the social 
arena, when Lydgate chose to shine, I was no match for 
him. He had all the advantages of good looks, engaging 
manners, and that genius for always being at his best in 
her presence. He shone and sparkled and glowed, whilst 
I sat dumb and dour and angry with myself. I could not 
be surprised when the pendulum swung his way and did 
not return to me. 
They got married the following spring, and after a 
honeymoon in Brittany, went to live in a flat at Barnes. 
We visited each other occasionally, and the complete 
success of their union emphasised the loneliness of my 
own dismal household. They were devoted to each other, 
and bewilderingly happy. 
When the possessive sense is outraged, work is our only 
friend and physician. I worked and worked and worked, 
and the practice grew. But, oh, the emptiness of those 
waking hours! 
The following year they had a child, a boy, with those 
lustre-blue eyes of the father. Their 11appiness appeared 
complete. 
Lydgate was still doing reasonably well at what he 
called his "solid commercial stuff." He seemed to have 
put all other ambitions behind him. As a social problem 
I would have wagered that there would be nothing more 
to solve concerning him-in short, that he was going to 
"settle down and live happily ever afterwards." 
But the face of the Sphinx is inscrutable. 
It all occurred so surprisingly suddenly. I believe its 
first inception came about through a caricature he did of 
1fr. Balfour. Mr. Balfour is an easy person to carica- 
ture, and this was not one of Lydgate's best; but the 
dra\ving was published in a weekly, and attracted the 
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attention of a well-known Jewish gentleman, who called 
himself Maurice Loffiey, and who dealt in other people's 
brains. He asked to see some of Lydgate's \vork, and he 
adn1ired extravagantly, especially the caricature of Betty 
Brandt; but he said: 
"My boy, ifs celebrities we "rant. Famous people. 
Do some, and I'll place them for you." 
The outcolne ,vas not immediately successful. Lydgate 
did do some, and some of them were placed; but Mr. 
Loffiey was not very satisfactory over his business 
arrangements, and Lydgate ended up by doing a caricature 
of lVIr. Loffiey himself, \vhich was the best and cruellest 
thing he had turned out since Betty. It was published in 
another illustrated weekly, and caused joy to all of 11r. 
Loffiey's colleagues and rivals. 
The success of this rapidly led to others. Apart from 
his skill as a draughtsman, Lydgate had a keen wit and an 
adroit gift of literary exposition. He \vorked out some 
\vonderful gibes at various famous people. His dra\y- 
ings began to be talked about, and to be in demand by 
editors and publishers. Their commercial value rose in 
direct ratio. 
Barely six months after the incident of Mr. Loffiey- 
could his name possibly have been Moritz Loeffler?- 
] ohnny Lydgate had a one-man show at the Regent 
Galleries. The exhibition \vas a most remarkable success. 
A publisher bought the copyright of the entire collection 
right out, and nearly all the originals \vere sold at high 
prices. The Press came out \vith headlines about the dis- 
covery of a new satirist. Artists and Society people 
flocked to see the exhibition. 
On the Saturday afternon follo\ving the opening I \vas 
in the galleries, talking to Johnny and his \vife and Nlr. 
Burro\vs, the o\vner of the galler
es. They \vere all 
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flushed and excited, and Viola was looking proud and very 
pretty. 
Suddenly 1Ir. Burrows dived across the room and 
returned with a tall, striking-looking girl. I did not hear 
lVlr. Burrows introduce her, but, of course, I kne\v her 
well by sight. She \vas a very fatuous and intellectual 
woman, the daughter of one of His lVlajesty's l\Iinisters. 
Her photograph was always gracing the illustrated 
papers. I saw her shake Johnny's hand, and then I 
heard her deep contralto voice exclaim \vith feeling: 
"Oh, :I\Ir. Lydgate, I'm so pleased to make your 
acquaintance. I think your drawings are simply 
gorgeous 1" 
I could not hear Johnny's reply. They talked for 
several minutes, and she passed on. And then I saw hin1 
stagger forward a fe\v steps and look up at the skylight. 
My mind immediately reverted to a certain fateful 
n10ment at Stoneleigh, on that spring day after the inter- 
house match, when he ,vas congratulated on his fine play, 
and I sa,v upon his face the identical expression. He was 
like a man dazed and drunken with the riches of his o\vn 
ego. Instead of the open field and the cheering boys, he 
was swaying under the narcotic of a n10re pervading 
flattery-brilliant and clever people, the faint perfume of 
richly-dressed women, adn1iring and significant glances. 
"That is he! That's Lydgate-Lydgate himself I" 
The beauti ful and merciless lady-success-had begun 
to put her spell on him. 
What astonished me was th,e rapidity with \vhich the 
poison worked. Within a few months he became a cele- 
brity. He \:vas just thirty-three, at the very fullness of 
his powers. His popularity \vas no doubt greatly 
accelerated by the charm of his personality, his good 
looks, genial man.
ers, and quaint humour. 
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He "vas immediately "taken up" by a certain Lady 
Stradling, a wealthy and adventurous American woman, 
,vho adored lions. One invitation led to another. He was 
al\vays out at some dinner or reception. He developed 
the club manner. He joined several bohemian clubs, where 
he became extremely popular. He \vould give an enter- 
tainment at a drawing-board, making caricatures of people 
present and keeping up a running fire of most amus- 
ing chatter. He began to live extravagantly, but even 
then he \vas making more money than he could spend. 
At first Viola entered with zest into these manifesta- 
tions of social advancement. She accompanied him to 
Inany dinners and functions, but gradually they began to 
pall upon her, and she let him go by himself. 
I remember meeting hin1 one night, the following 
\vinter, at the \V olnbats Club. I \vas enormously 
in1pressed by the change in hin1. I was there when he 
arrived, and I saw hiln enter the room. He \vas still good- 
looking, but his face had become looser, and a little 
coarser. He ,vas greeted by cries of "Halla, Johnny! 
Good old Johnny!" "Who is that?" "Don't you know? 
That's Lydgate-Johnny Lydgate !" He tried to appear 
impervious to these manifestations, but at the back of his 
eye I could detect the slow, greedy satisfaction of the man 
\vhose cup of happiness is overflowing. He spoke to me 
pleasantly, but his eyes wandered, seeking distinguished 
names and faces. He \vas not particularly proud at being 
seen in conversation ,vith a surburban doctor. 
"\Vho is that? Ah, excuse file, old chap; I want a 
\vord \vith Ed\vin \V ray. Hallo, W ray, old boy!" 
Of course, Ed\vin \V ray is familiar to you ? You 
may see his picture on all the hoardings-the famous 
comedian. Old boy! Good old boy! 
Later, Johnny did one of his inimitable sketches-a 
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huge success, a wonderful hit at Edwin Wray. After- 
,vards he sat at a table near me, drinking rum-and-water. 
He had developed a rather affected style of dress with a 
voluminous blue and white stock, and peg-top trousers. 
Occasionally he made a note in a sketch-book, or flung an 
epigram at a neighbour. 
The din of the club increased. It was difficult to see 
across the roon1 for smoke. And suddenly I thought of 
Viola. Was he neglecting her? Was he cruel to her? 
It was very late when I took my departure, and I was 
crazy to say something to him. I did indeed manage to 
mumble something to him about this kind of life being 
bad for one's nervous energies. He took another sip of 
rum and said: 
"It's a lovely life, old boy-a lovely life I" I left him 
there. 
The memory of that evening disturbed me. I felt that 
my position as an old friend justified me in indulging 
some course of interference. A few days later I called, 
and found Viola alone. I thought she seemed a little ab- 
stracted and self-conscious with me. We talked of indif- 
ferent things, and then I blurted out: 
"I think Johnny is having too many late nights. He 
didn't look well the other evening." 
She bit her lip and said nothing. Suddenly she rose, 
pressed my arm, and turned away. She was crying. I 
went up to her. 
"Tell me, Viola, is anything wrong?' She dabbed 
her eyes. 
"No, no-oh, no; it's only that he-it's just what you 
say. Too many late nights, and sometimes he drinks too 
much, and has headaches and is sullen; there's nothing 
else, Tom. He loves me as much as ever, I am certain. 
He hasn't the strength, that's all ! " 
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Oh, the beauti ful, merciless lady! She took nearly 
three years to destroy my friend. You may say that 
drink was the cause of his ultimate downfall. Drink 
certainly accelerated it, but it was not the basic cause. 
I-Ie was drunk before he began to drink-drunk with the 
rich wine of her charms. 
Have you ever seen a man destroyed in that way? 
The spectacle is not edi fying. He ,vent rapidly from bad 
to worse. The miracle is ho,v he retained his powers as 
a draughtsman almost to the end. From a pleasant, 
good-looking young man he developed into a puffy, dis- 
tinguished-looking Georgian roué. The world spoiled 
him, and he hadn't the strength to stand up against it. 
The standards of morality and behaviour ,vhich these 
other men set up did not apply to Johnny Lydgate. Oh, 
dear, no! He \vas above it all, a thing apart, a genius, 
the observed of all observers. Sometimes he \vould be 
out all night. Sometimes he would be lost for days to- 
gether. Then he \vould turn up, be very ill, and go to 
bed. Viola \yould minister to him, and give him hot- 
water bottles. And he \\yould cry and become maudlin. 
He \vould s\year not to do it again. He loved her-oh, 
how he toved her! 
And she \vould stroke his temple and \vhisper : 
"Strength, dear, strength. You must try. Oh, you 
must try, for my sake! " 
Of course he \vould try. How ill he felt! And the 
days passed, and his physical strength returned to him. 
Came also the little whispers of the outside \vorld. An 
invitation to Lady Stradling's; telephone messages from 
anxious publishers; the sale of t,vo ,vater-colours at a 
record price; the house dinner at the \V otnbats Club. 
Just this once-oh, just this once, Viola! 
Back he \vent, lost to the claims of common decency. 
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His face became lined and blotchy. He trembled in his 
movements; the veins in his arms and his hands stood out 
like knotted cords. 
To the very end she tended him, shielded him, mothered 
him, and fought for hinl. The world \vill never know 
\vhat that woman suffered and endured. She says that 
he was never cruel to her, except by his neglect and lack 
of consideration. In his behaviour to\vards her he was 
al\vays tender and passionate, contrite, disgusted wit11 
l1imself. He kne\v quite well \vhat he was doing. It was 
not that he loved Viola any the less, but that he was clay 
in the hands of that more po\verful mistress-the glamour 
of publicity, to be talked about, to be pointed at, to be 
praised in the Press. 
Dr. Brayscott and I did \vhat we could. We advised 
and argued and cajoled and even bullied. He had other 
real friends, too. Everybody did "vhat they could, but it 
,vas of no avail. When he sank into that last illness from 
which he never recovered, I visited him one day, and sat 
regarding the spectacle of "that unmatched form and 
feature of blo\vn youth, blasted \vith ecstasy." He 
opened his eyes and looked at me. He gave me a quick 
glance of apprehension. Suddenly he smiled in his old 
,yay and whispered: 
"It was worth while, old boy I" 
Some men are made that way. They must crowd 
their life into a capsule and swaIlo,v it. They kno\v they 
are \vooing destruction, and it is "\vorth \vhile." Not for 
them the steady rhythm of an ordered life. The beauti- 
ful, merciless lady pipes the tune and they must dance. 


In spite of all, Johnny Lydgate remains a precious and 
endearing memory to us-to Viola and me. When I 
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married her, two years after his death, ,ve went abroad for 
a,vhile, and on our return I acquired a practice at Knayl- 
ing, on the Sussex do\vns, and there ,ve built our home. 
The boy is a perfect joy to us. He has his father's eyes 
and vivacious manners, and something of his mother's 
warmth and tenderness. The study of his welfare and 
training is a constant source of affectionate discussion. 
\Vhat ,vill he become? What lies before him? Weare 
full of hope and tremulous surmises. Only at times do 
the old doubts and fears assail us. He is t,venty no,v, and 
next term he leaves Cambridge. On this desk, as I write, 
there is a letter from him, written to his mother: 


"Mother dear,-What is all this about the Indian Civil 
Service? I should simply hate it. Fancy seeing all one's 
life in perspective! IZnowing exactly how n1uch you will 
be earning when you're forty-five; knowing that you'll get a 
pension when you're sixty or seventy, or whenever it is. 
Who cares what happens when they are seventy! No, old 
thing. Tony Stevens is going to Paris to study Art. I 
think I should like to join him. You know I can draw, 
don't you? Smithers thinks my life studies are pretty use- 
ful. I have a feeling I might do well. Anyway we'll 
talk it over when I come down. Crowds of love, mother 
dear. 


"Your loving 
"SON." 


, 


And I sit here, turning it over and biting my pen. He 
has his father's lustre-blue eyes. How would you ans\ver 
this letter? Can one advise the young? 
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THE CRIMINAL 


I 


THE INDICTMENT 


THE attitude of the public, freely expressed, was that of 
the outraged. Casual persons of benevolent aspect were 
heard to express regret that the methods of the Inquisi- 
tion, as described by Poe, were no longer permissible in 
England. ,'-fhe cry for fevenge was every\vhere the 
dominant expression; none could doubt that mefe death, 
"gentle, delicate death," was no punishment at all. Even 
convinced Calvinists, who could find s.\veet comfort in the 
thought that the man \vould burn eternally in hell, avowed, 
nevertheless, that they would like to see hin1 burned first 
in this world. The undoubted evidence of scorched and 
shrinking nerves would afford greater satisfaction, one 
inferred, than the purely imaginative pleasure derived 
from the contemplation of a non-physical body being 
continually burnt and never consumed-like asbestos in 
a gas-fire, perhaps. In this material life we naturally seek 
to reach a consummation; in this case a climax of agony; 
or, to prolong the punishnlent with some alternation of 
fest to emphasise the limit of torture. It ,vas impossible 
to avoid the conclusion that monotony \vould in tinle 
produce indiffefence ; even the monotony of an unimagina- 
ble number of degrees centigrade above boiling point. 
19 
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The \vhole civilisation of Christendom, indeed, rang 
with a great cry for revenge. Journals of every creed 
and shade of opinion flouted la\v and justice, with com- 
Inents on the untried case that hanged the man by sug- 
gestion a dozen times a \veek. Only one relatively 
obscure daily "vas hauled up for contempt of court and 
fined ten pounds-an exanlple, doubtless, to advertise that 
in England, at least, justice could never be s\vayed by 
popular feeling. 
The case touched the people so nearly. There \vas not 
an individual who had suffered at the hands of some 
criminal, or had kno\vn a friend or relation, ho\vever 
distant, who had so suffered, but \vas able to claim that 
he or she had a personal interest in the trial. 
For this nlan ,vas no comn1on n1urderer, robber, or 
seducer, he \vas the arch-crinlinat, the very creator of 
crime; the instigator of Heaven knew ho\v many dastardly 
outrages upon Ii fe and property; the hidden source of 
evil that lay snug in the heart of civilis at ion and sent 
forth his trained emissaries throughout Christendom to 
kill and plunder. The number of deaths for ,vhich this 
man had been responsible \vas incalculable. Little ,yonder 
that the very churches cried, "Cruci fy him!" Little 
\vonder that he had to be protected night and day by a 
special military guard, to save hin1 frolll the instant ven- 
geance of the outraged. 
Yet \vhile so Bluch \vas knovvn of the man, such a 
perplexing confusion of minutiæ-the revolting detail of 
his dastardly Ii fe-there had been one strange reservation 
\,.hich added a touch of pique and mystery to the trial. 
Noone could give reliable information concerning his 
personal appearance. He had been so hedged and guarded 
since his capture, so sheltered by regulation and restric- 
tion from the revengeful curious, that 110 member of the 
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public had seen his face. And no sketch or photograph 
of him had been permitted during the magisterial pro- 
ceedings, \vhich had been brief, unannounced, and practic- 
ally conducted in CQYJnera. The high authorities feared a 
great scandal. Even the English public \vas, for once, 
delirious. Our great boast of reserve and self-control was 
in danger of being overthrown by the terrible spectacle of 
mob-justice. Authority \vas determined that this man 
should have fair and open trial at the hands of twelve 
intelligent fello\v-countryn1en-his brothers in blood- 
" directed by the keen, forensic mind of a judge of the 
High Court. No hint of savagery should stain the record 
of twentieth-century Britain; the instrument of justice 
should be as finely adjusted to the trial of this arch- 
criminal as to the trial of every other prisoner who had 
ever appeared, guarded and frowned upon, in the a,vful 
dock reserved for the hypothetically innocent. 
Absurd in such a case, no doubt, was this large parade 
of justice. There was not a member of the \vhole com- 
tTIunity who would have hesitated to pass sentence upon 
the criminal \vithout the productiol1 of one further title 
of evidence. It was said that he \vas a murderer of 
murderers, that his very emissaries had been foully put 
away by the man's o\vn hand. It ,vas said that a full 
indictment of his offences against the la\v vvould take a 
day in the recital. It was said that there was not a crime 
in the calendar \vhich this man had not either instigated 
or committed in person. 
There ,vas no safety in Christendom while the man 
remained alive. He was a menace to the organised, peace- 
loving, police-protected community; a menace alike to 
patient labour, diligent middle class, intelligent owner- 
ship, and privileged aristocracy. . . . 
A fe\v people, cranks and nonentities, did not join in 
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the great cry for revenge. But ,ve \vere compelled to 
conceal our opinions like pro-Germans in Paris during 
the siege, or like pro-Boers in London during the celebra- 
tions that commemorated the relief of Mafeking. \Ve 
realised that to air our opinions during the trial would 
serve no purpose; "ve were as little able to alter the opinion 
of Christendom at that time, as \ve \vere able to fill up the 
Atlantic by thro\ving sand into it. 
Personally, I had not the least desire to turn evangel. 
I have long been a convert to the principle of the open 
mind, a principle which ex hypothesi forbids any attempt 
to set up a standard and maintain that there is none other 
-the essential preliminary for the serious propagandist. 
Hemming (another convert) and I have \vorked out 
the philosophy of the open mind to our complete satisfac- 
tion, and the main position is easily grasped, namely, that 
in this world of nlutually subversive propositions there can 
be no affirmation \vithout denial; and as denial is incon- 
sistent with the theory of the open mind, \ve do not affirm. 
The converse of this proposition is also true, a fact \\Thich 
strengthens our logic, but is not otherwise of immediate 
value to us. 
This reference to the principle which Hemming and I 
have adopted is essential to the understanding of our 
attitude to\vards the greatest criminal in the \vorld's 
history, this man \vho \vas said to be responsible for more 
deaths than Napoleon or the controllers of the American 
markets. (Nevertheless, his success as a robber \vas in 
no way comparable to that of these great exemplars, since 
he had been compelled, by adopting other methods, to rely 
upon cunning rather than upon force 11lajeure. 
For while our major premiss debars us from subsequent 
affirmation, we are constantly stimulated to an active 
curiosity, and in this case our curiosity was chiefly, if not 
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entirely, concerned with the appearance of the arch-crim- 
inal-the one feature which, as yet, had not been decided 
by popular opinion. 
This curiosity was by no n1eans easy to satisfy. 
The accomn1odation provided by the galleries had been 
cut down to the narrowest limit, and although nominally 
the public was able to gain admission, \ve soon found 
that, as a matt
r of fact, nearly every seat was occupied 
by privileged persons, before the door to the public gallery 
was opened. On the first morning of the trial, only the 
first ten individuals of the hundreds who made up the 
long queue were admitted, and Hemming and I had a 
shrewd suspicion that all of them were plain-clothes 
policemen who had been stationed there Heaven knows 
how many weary hours before. 
In view of the astonishing experience of Hemming and 
myself, it must ever remain subject for regret that this 
trial was for all intents and purposes conducted in, callzera. 
For instance, only six ne\vs reporters were officially 
admitted, though it is probable that the proprietors or 
editors of the chief Journals were allowed to occupy some 
of the (illegally?) reserved seats. I say this is probable 
because there was a conspiracy of silence in the Press 
concerning the exclusion of the public (Hemming and I 
\vrote several letters on the subject, but none of them was 
published) , and it seems to me unlikely that in t11is country 
the Press would have forborne to comment on such an 
open scandal had not newspaper owners and editors been 
fully satisfied as to the propriety of the proceedings. 
Our chief regret is that during the whole trial no 
sketches or photographs of the prisoner were published. 
for these would have furnished evidence which would 
either have corroborated or disproved the almost incredible 
testimony of Hemming and myself. 
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II 


THE TRIAL 


Our first defeat in no way discouraged us; \ve had been 
prepared to encounter difficulties. \\l e now decided to 
work separately, and the method proposed for myself this 
first day, \vas to obtain an intervie\v \vith some privileged 
spectator of the proceedings, preferably \vith some in- 
dividual who \vas kno\vn to me personally. 
I returned to the Old Bailey shortly before the Court 
closed, and found an immense cro\vd thronging the 
precincts of the building. I joined this cro\vd, and 
presently had the good fortune to see a man I kne\v come 
out of the Court-a certain Geoffrey Gatling, a very 
promising junior at the Criminal Bar. 
I ll1ade no attempt to attract his attention in that place, 
but made my ,yay down to Ludgate Hill, and so on to the 
Temple. I found Gatling had returned to his chambers 
when I arrived at Paper Buildings. 
Gatling is of the type \ve instinctively associate with 
the legal profession; thin, narrow-faced, hawk-nosed, \vith 
rather close-set eyes and prominent chin-it is, also, the 
decaying type of American \vhere the pseudo-Indian 
features that seemed to spring up in the ,vhite races as 
a result of the climatic and topographical conditions are 
no\v giving place to a more distinctive characteristic. 
Gatling had thro\vn off his \vig and go\vn \vhen I 
entered his room, and \vas smoking a cigarette. 
\Ve talked for a fe\v monlents on indifferent subjects, 
and then Gatling said, "I suppose you want me to get you 
admission to the Court to-morrow? I can't do it, my 
dear fello\\T. It's quite doubtful whether I shall be able 
to get in nlyself,
' 
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"You were there to-day," I said, and in answer to l1is 
question, eXplained how I had obtained that kno\vledge. 
" But I didn't expect you would be able to get me in," I 
went on; "I merely came here to indulge my curiosity. 
Answer one question, and I'll leave you to your work." 
"I aJIl rather busy," remarked Gatling. 
"Well, just tell me \V hat the prisoner looks like," I 
said. "Describe his appearance. J have been having a 
tremendous argument \vith Hemming about it." 
"It's a type," returned Gatling with a shrug. "If you 
are looking for some intellectual monstrosity, you'll be 
disappointed. He's simply a great hulking brute, with 
a low, narro,v forehead, a button nose, and a huge 
jow1." 
"Great Heavens!" I ejaculated, "you don't say so? 
Are you perfectly certain? The man who kept dark so 
long, and wove such subtle schemes?" 
"lvly dear chap, of course I'n1 certain," replied Gatling 
with a touch of temper. "I had plenty of opportunity to 
study him to-day, I assure you." 
I ,vent home, a thoughtful n1an; thankful, nevertheless, 
that I was not bigoted, that I could accept this portrait of 
the criminal, a portrait so completely unlike the mental 
itnage I had framed. 
After dinner Hen1ming came in, and threw himself 
dejectedly into an arm-chair. 
"N 0 luck?" I asked. 
"Oh! yes," he said, "I got hold of Gunston, the editor 
of the Daily Post; I thought he'd be there. You know 
the chap, don't you, a great square-faced block of a 
fellow?" 
" And the criminal is . . . ?" I began, intending to 
anticipate Hemtning's description. 
"Oh! the crilninal," interrupted I-Iemming, "is a dis- 
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appointment, a little rat-faced chap, the usual type of the 
city degenerate-a ,veasel." 
"vVhat ? " I shouted. 
Hemming shrugged his shoulders. "Of course, you 
. d " 1 . d " ] " 
are surprise, 1e sal, 'vas.... 
"The criminal," I said, "according to Gatling, is a 
cross between a gorilla and a prize-fighter." 
"Bet\veen a ferret and a gutter-snipe, according to 
Gunston," corrected Hen1ming. 
"\Vhich of them \vas lying, do you suppose?" I asked. 
"\Ve must get to the bottom of this," said Hemming. 


III 


THE VERDICT 


We \vorked indefatigably all that \veek and accumulated 
l11any descriptions. Some of them agreed on broad lines, 
and the bulk of evidence \vas in favour of one of the 
t,vo types indicated by Gatling and Gunston. Among 
the divergences, however, \vere some that deserve to be 
recorded. Deane-Elmer, that amateur scientist of many 
attainments-incidental1y criminology-described the 
prisoner as probably an Armenian Jew; of brilliant 
intellect, but entirely lacking in any moral sense; he told 
Ine that the man's protuberant eyes and ,veak eyebro,vs 
\vere the most indicative marks of the criminal. Pro- 
fessor 110lyneux ,vas very vague in his description of the 
man's physiognomy, but told Hemming that the cranial 
index-8s.6; remarkably brachycephalic-fully upheld 
the professor's theory as enunciated in his great mono- 
graph, "Craniology in Relation to Crime." Otho Jennings, 
the author of so many works published by the Rationalist 
Press, told me that the crin1Ìnal ,yas a fanatic and bore all 
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the usual sign-marks-high, narrow forehead; pate blue 
eyes with a small, steady iris; thin-lipped mouth; well- 
cut features and high cheek-bones. Street, the poet, said 
that the man was like a cinquecento Christ, with sad, dark 
eyes and a sensitive mouth. . . . 
"They can't all be lying," remarked Hemming when 
\ve met to collate this evidence. 
"I must confess that the thing is beyond me," I replied. 
"But I thank Heaven, nevertheless, that we adopted the 
principle of the open mind." 
The trial was being prolonged, most unnecessarily 
according to sonle critics, but the authorities ,vere agreed 
that impartial justice must be administered; all the 
evidence was sifted meticulously by the counsel for the 
defence in his cross-examination of \vitnesses-and at 
the end of the first ,veek Hemming proposed a scheme 
\vhich should resolve our doubts. 
The scheme was a risky one, and need not be described 
at length here; briefly, Hemtning heavily bribed a news- 
agency reporter, occupied his place in Court for half an 
hour, and at great risk of imprisonment for contempt, 
concealed a small camera under the disguise. The 
reporter was a fat man with a large stomach, and the 
camera was l1idden in this part of Hemming's anatomy, 
the lens appearing as a button. Three crowded days were 
spent by Hemming in perfçcting the mechanical details. 
He collaborated ,vith a theatrical costumier, who made up 
Hemming to resemble the agency man whose place he was 
taking. It \vas a bold scheme, and it worked to per- 
fection. 
I met Hemming outside the Court, and we \vent off at 
once to develop the three films he had been able to expose. 
On the way I questioned Hemming as to his own im- 
pressions of the appearance of the criminal; but his 
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answers \vere very vague. He said that he did not \vish to 
prejudice me; that when the plates were developed I 
should be able to form my o\vn opinion, and he ,vanted to 
see if it agreed ,vith his own. The only approach to a 
description I received from him \vas that the criminal \vas 
"a very ordinary looking person, just like you and me." 
The photographs had been taken about half-past eleven 
o'clock, and the light, fortunately, had been strong enough 
for Hemn1ing to obtaÏt1 good negatives. 
I shall never forget our eagerness as ,ve diligently 
rocked those three films and saw the little black specks 
springing up, evidence that Hemnling had got some result. 
After the fixing bath, ,ve just brushed the films \vith 
,vater and hurried out to the light. 
Hemming had been seated some distance from the dock, 
and there ,vas a good deal of detail on each film; the faces 
of people in the gallery behind, the tops of counsels' 
\vigs in the foreground; in the centre the dock with the 
figures of t,vo policemen at the back of it. . . . 
But there was no trace of the figure of the criminal. 
Save for the t\VO policemen the dock \vas empty. 


Neither Hemming nor I can offer any explanation. He 
is quite certain that the criminal ,vas in the dock when 
the film was exposed; he could see him if the camera 
could not. 


The jury returned a verdict of guilty on the first count 
-one of murder-\vithout leaving the box. 
Only t\velve signatures could be obtained to a petition 
to the Home Secretary, begging for a commutation of 
the sentence. 
According to the newspaper reports, the man was 
hanged. 


. 
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THE TRYST 


As he got out of the train at the little \vayside station he 
remembered the conversation as if it had been yesterday, 
instead of fifteen years ago-and his heart went thumping 
against his ribs so violently that he almost heard it. The 
original thrill can1e over him again with all its infinite 
yearning. He felt it as he had felt it then-not with that 
tragic lessening the interval had brought to each repetitiol1 
of its memory. Here, in the familiar scenery of its birth, 
he realised \vith n1ingleù pain and wonder that the subse- 
quent years had not destroyed, but only dimnled it. The 
forgotten rapture flamed back ,vith all the fierce beauty of 
its genesis, desire at white heat. And the shock of the 
abrupt discovery shattered time. Fifteen years becan1e a 
negligible moment; the crowded experiences that had 
intervened seenled but a dream. . The fare,veII scene, the 
conversation on the steamer's deck, \vere clear as of the 
day before. He saw the hand holding her big hat that 
fluttered in the \vind, saw the flo,vers on the dress ,vhere 
the long coat ,vas blo\vn open a monlent, recalled the 
face of a hurrying steward ,vho had jostled them; he even 
heard the voices-his own and hers: 
"Yes," she said simply; "I promise you. You have 
my word. I'll \vait " 
" Till I come back," he interrupted. 
29 
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Steadfastly she repeated his actual words, then added: 
U Here; at home-that is." 
"I'll come to the garden gate as usual," he told her, 
trying to smile. "I'll knock. You'll open the gate-as 
usual-and come out to me." 
These ,vords, too, she attempted to repeat, but her voice 
failed, her eyes filled suddenly \vith tears; she looked into 
l1is face and smiled. It was just then that her little hand 
went up to hold the hat on--he saw the very gesture still. 
He remembered that he was vehemently tempted to tear 
his ticket up there and then, to go ashore with her, to 
stay in England, to brave all opposition-\vhen the siren 
roared its third horrible warning and the ship 
put out to sea. 
Fifteen years, thick with various incident, had passeù 
between then1 since that n10ment. His Ii fe had risen, 
fallen, crashed, then risen again. He had come back at 
last, fortune ,van by a lucky coup-at thirty-five; had 
come back to find her, come back, above an, to keep his 
\vard. Once every three months they had exchanged the 
brief letter agreed upon: "I am ,veil; I am ,vaiting; I atn 
happy; I am unmarried. Yours " For his yout11- 
fuI wisdom had inisisted that no "man" had the right to 
keep "any wonlan" too long \vaiting; and she, thinking 
that letter brave and splendid, had insisted like\vise that 
he was free-if freedom called him. They had laughed 
over this last phrase in their agreement. They put five 
years as the pos$ible limit of separation. By then he 
\vould have \VOl1 success, and obstinate parents would 
11ave nothing lTIare to say. 
But when the five years ended he was "on his uppers" 
in a \vestern mining to\vn, and ,vith the end of ten in 
sight those uppers, though changed, were little better, 
apparently, than patched and n1ended. It ,vas jUSl: then, 
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too, that the change which had been steanng over him 
first betrayed itself. He realised it abruptly, a sense of 
shame and horror in hin1. The discovery was made un- 
consciously: it disclosed itself. lIe ,vas reading her letter 
as a labourer on a Californian fruit farm: " Funny she 
doesn't nlarry-someone else I" he heard himself say. 
The words were out before he kne"v it, and certainly be- 
fore he could suppress them. They just slipped out, 
startling him into the truth; and he knew instantly that the 
thought was fathered in him by a hidden wish. 
He was older. He had lived. It was but a memory lie 
loved. 
Despising himself in a contradictory fashion-both 
vaguely and fiercely-he yet held true to his boyhood's 
promise. He did not write and offer to release her as he 
knew they did in stories; he persuaded himself that he 
meant to keep his word. There was this fine, stupid, 
selfish obstinacy in his character. In any case, she would 
n1isunderstand and think he wanted to set free-himself. 
"Besides-I'm still-awfully fond of her," he asserted. 
And it ,vas true; only the love, it seemed, had gone its 
way. Not that another woman took it; he kept himself 
clean, held firm as steel. The love, apparently, just faded 
of its o\vn accord; her image dimmed, her letters had 
ceased to thrill, then ceased to interest him. 
Subsequent reflection made him realise other details 
about hin1self. In the interval he had suffered hardships, 
had learned the uncertainty of life that depends for its 
continuance on a little food, but that food often hard to 
come by, and had seen so many others go under that he 
held it n10re cheaply than of old. The wandering 
instinct, too, had caught him, slowly killing the domestic 
impulse; he lost his desire for a settled place of abode, 
the desire for children of his own, lost the desire to marry 
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at all. Also-he reminded himself \vith a smile-he 
had lost other things: the expression of youth she was 
accustomed to and held al\vays in her thoughts of him, 
t""o fingers of one hand, his hair! He ,yore g1asses, too. 
The gentletnen-adventurers of life get scarred in those 
wild places \vhere he lived. He sa\v himself a rat11er 
battered specin1en well on the \vay to middle age. 
There was confusion in his mind, however, and in his 
heart: a struggling complex of en1otions that made it 
difficult to know exactly what he did feel. The don1inant 
clue concealed itself. Feelings shifted. A single, clear 
detertninant did not offer. He "vas an honest fello\v. "I 
can't quite make it out," he said. "\Vhat is it I really 
feel? And \vhy?" His motive seemed obscured. To 
keep the flame alight for ten long buffeting years \vas no 
small achievement; better men had succumbed in half the 
time. Yet something in him still held fast to the girl as 
,vith a band of steel that 'l1. r ould not let her go entirely. 
Occasionally there came strong reversions, vvhen he ached 
\vith longing, yearning, hope; \vhen he loved her again; 
remembered passionately each detail of the far-off court- 
ship days in the forbidden rectory garden beyond the 
small, ,vhite garden gate. Or ,\Tas it n1erely the image and 
the memory he loved "again"? He hardly kne\" himself. 
He could not tell. That" again" puzzled him. It ,vas 
the ,vrong \yord, surely. . . . He still \vrote the promised 
letter, ho\vever; it \vas so easy; those short sentences could 
not betray the dead or dying fires. One day, besides, he 
,,'ould return and claim her. He meant to keep his \yord. 
And he had kept it. Here he \vas, this calm September 
afternoon, \vithin three miles of the village \vhere he first 
had kissed her, \vhere the marvel of first love had come 
to both; three short miles between hin1 and the little 
\vhite garden gate of ,vhich at this very moment she ,vas 
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intently thinking, and behind which some fifty minutes 
later she would be standing, waiting for him. . . . 
He had purposely left the train at an earlier station; he 
would walk the three miles in the dusk, climb the familiar 
steps, knock at the white gate in the wall as of old, utter 
the promised words, "I have come back to find you," 
enter and-keep his word. He had written from Mexico 
a ,veek before he sailed; he had made careful, even 
accurate calculations: "In the dusk, on the sixteenth of 
September, I shall come and knock," he added to the 
usual sentences. The knowledge of his coming, there- 
fore, had been in her possession seven days. Just before 
sailing, moreover, he had heard from her-though not in 
answer, naturally. She was well; she was happy; she was 
unmarried; she was waiting. 
And now, as by some magical process of restoration- 
possible to deep hearts only, perhaps, though even to 
them quite inexplicable-the state of first love had blazed 
up again in him. In all its radiant beauty it lit his 
heart, burned unextinguished in his soul, set body and 
mind on fire. The years had merely veiled it. It burst 
upon him, captured, overwhelmed him with the sudden- 
ness of a dream. He stepped fron1 the train. He met 
it in the face. It took him prisoner. The familiar trees 
and hedges, the unchanged countryside, the "field-smells 
known in infancy," all these, with something subtly added 
to then1, rolled back the passion of his youth upon him 
in a flood. No longer was he bound upon what he 
deemed, perhaps, an act of honourable duty; it \vas love 
that drove him, as it drove him fifteen years before. And 
it drove him "vith the accumulated passion of desire long 
forcibly repressed; almost as if, out of some fancied no- 
tion of fairness to the girl, he had deliberately, yet still 
unconsciously, said "No" to it; that she had not faded, 
3 
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but that he had decided, U! must forget her." That 
sentence: "Why doesn't she marry-someone else ?" had 
not betrayed change in himself. It surprised another 
tnotive: "It's not fair to-her!" 
His mind worked with a curious rapidity, but worked 
\vithin one circle only. The stress of sudden emotion 
\yas extraordinary. He remetnbered a thousand thing's; 
yet, chief alnong them, those occasional reversions when 
he had felt he "loved her again." Had he not, after 
all, deceived himself? Had she ever really "faded" at 
all ? Had he not felt he ought to let her fade-release 
her that way? And the change in himself ?-that sentence 
on the Cali fornian fruit-farm-what did they mean? 
"VVhicll had been true, the fading or the love? 
The confusion in his mind \vas hopeless, but, as a mat- 
ter of fact, he did not think at all: he only felt. The 
InOtnentum, besides, ,vas irresistible, and before the 
shattering onset of the s\veet revival he did not stop to 
analyse the strange result. He kne\v certain things, and 
cared to kno\" no others: that his heart was leaping, his 
blood running with the heat of twenty, that joy recaptured 
hitn, that he must see, hear, toucI1 her, hold her in his 
arn1s-and marry her. For the fifteen years had 
crulnbled to a little thing" and at thirty-five he felt him- 
self but t\venty, rapturously, deliciously in love. 
He went quickly, eagerly, down the little street to the 
inn, still feeling only, not thinking anything. The vehe- 
ment uprush of the old emotion made reflection of any 
kind in1possible. He gave no further thought to those 
10ng years "out there," \vhen her name, her letters, the 
very image of 11er in his ll1ind had found him, if not 
cold, at least \vithout keen response. All that was for- 
gotten as though it had not been. The steadfast thing 
in him, this strong holding to a promise \vhich had never 
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\vilted, ousted the recollection of fading and decay that, 
\vhatever caused thenl, certainly had existed. And this 
steadfast thing novv took command. This enduring 
quality in his character led him. It vvas only towards 
the end of the hurried tea he first received the singular 
impression-vague, indeed, but undeniably persistent- 
that he was being led. 
Yet, though aware of this, he did not pause to argue 
or reflect. The emotional displacement in him, of course, 
had been more than considerable: there had been up- 
heaval, a change whose abruptness was even dislocating, 
fundamental in a sense he could not estimate-shock. 
Yet he took no count of anything but the one mastering 
desire to get to her as soon as possible, knock at the 
small, \\?11ite garden gate, .hear her answering voice, see 
the low "vooden door swing open-take her. There "vas 
joy and glory in his heart, and a yearning s\veet delight. 
At this very moment she \\Tas expecting him. And he- 
had come. 
Behind these positive emotions, however, there lay con- 
cealed all the time others that were of a negative charac- 
ter. Consciously, he "vas not a\vare of them, but they 
\vere there; they revealed their presence in various little 
\vays that puzzled him. He recognised then1 absent- 
mindedly, as it \vere; did not analyse or investigate them. 
For, through the confusion upon his faculties, rose also a 
certain hint of insecurity that betrayed itself by a slight 
hesitancy or miscalculation in one or t\VO unitnportant 
actions. There \vas a touch of melancholy, \. too, a sense 
of something lost. It lay, perhaps, in that tinge of saù- 
ness which accompanies the t\vilight of an autumn day, 
,vhen a gentler, mournful beauty veils a greater beauty 
that is past. Son1e trick of memory connected it witll 
a scene of early boyhood, when, meaning to see the 
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sunrise, he overslept, and, by a brief half-hour, was 
just-too late. He noted it merely, then passed on; he 
did not understand it; he hurried all the more, this hurry 
the only sign that it U'QS noted. "I must be quick," 
flashed up across his strongly positive en10tions. 
. 
And, due to this hurry, possibly,' were the slight mis- 
calculations that he made. They were very trivial. He 
rang for sugar, though the bowl stood just before his 
eyes, yet when the girl came in he forgot completely 
what he rang for-and inquired instead about the late 
trains back to London. And, when the tillie-table ,vas 
laid before him, he exanlined it \vithout intelligence, then 
looked up suddenly into the maid's face with a question 
abotlt flo\vers. Were there flowers to be had in the village 
anywhere? \\That kind of flo,vers? "Oh, a bouquet or 
a-he hesitated, searching for a word that tried to 
present itself, yet \vas not the word he \vanted to make 
use of-"or a ,vreath-of some sort?" he finished. He 
took the very \vord he did not vvant to take. In several 
things he did and said, this hesitancy and miscalculation 
betrayed themselves-such trivial things, yet significant in 
an elusive \vay that he disliked. There was sadness, 
insecurity some\vhere in them. And he resented them, 
though a\vare of their existence only because they qualified 
his joy. There was a whispered "No" floating some- 
,vhere in the dusk. Almost-he felt disquiet. He 
hurried, more and more eager to be off upon his journey 
-the final part of it. 
Moreover, there were other signs of an odd miscalcula- 
tion-dislocation, perhaps, properly speaking-in him. 
Though the inn was familiar from his boyhood days, kept 
by the same old couple, too, he volunteered no information 
about himself, nor asked a single question about the 
village he \vas bound for. He did not even inquire if the 
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rector-her father-still were living. And when he left 
he entirely neglected the gilt-framed mirror above the 
mantelpiece of plush, dusty pampas-grass in waterless 
vases on either side. It did not matter, apparently, 
,vhether he looked well or ill, tidy or untidy. He forgot 
that "vhen his cap "vas off the absence of thick, accustomed 
hair must alter him considerably, forgot also that two 
fingers were missing from one hand, the right hand, the 
hand that she would presently clasp. N or did it occur 
to him that he wore glasses, which must change his ex- 
pression and add to the appearance of the years he bore. 
None of these obvious and natural things seemed to come 
into his thoughts at all. He was in a hurry to be off. 
He did not think. But, though his mind may not have 
noted these slight betrayals with actual sentences, his 
attitude, nevertheless, expressed them. T,his "vas, it 
seemed, the feeling in hin1: "What could such details 
matter to l1er no'lt'? Why, indeed, should he give to them 
a single thought? It was himsel f she loved and waited 
for, not separate items of his external, physical image." 
As well think of the fact that she, too, must have altered 
-outwardly. It never once occurred to him. Such de- 
tails were of To-day. . .. He was only impatient to 
con1e to her quickly, very quickly, instantly, if possible. 
He hurried. 
There was a flood of boyhood's joy in him. He paid 
for his tea, giving a tip that was twice the price of the 
meal, and set out gaily and impetuously along the \vinding 
lane. Charged to the brim with a sweet picture of a 
small, white garden gate, the loved face chose behind it, 
he went forward at a headlong pace, singing "Nancy 
Lee" as he used to sing it fifteen years before. 
With action, then, the negative sensations hid them- 
selves, obliterated by the positive ones that took command" 
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The former, ho\vever, merely lay concealed; they \vaited. 
Thus, perhaps, does vital emotion, overlong restrained, 
denied, indeed, of its blossoming altogether, take revenge. 
Repressed elements in his psychic life asserted themselves, 
selecting, as though naturally, a dramatic form. 
The dusk fell rapidly, mist rose in floating strips along 
the meado,vs by the stream; the old, familiar details 
beckoned him forwards, then drove him from behind as 
he ,vent s,vift]y past them. He recognised others rising 
through the thickening air beyond; they nodded, peered, 
and ,vhispered, sometimes they almost sang. And each 
added to his inner happiness; each brought its s\veet and 
precious contribution, and built it into the reconstructed 
picture of the earlier, long, forgotten rapture. It ,vas an 
enticing and enchanted journey that he made, something 
in1possibly blissful il1 it, something, too, that seemed 
curiously irresistible. 
For the scenery had not altered all these years, the 
details of the country \vere unchanged, everything he sa\\, 
was rich ,vitI1 dear and precious association, increasing 
the momentum of the tide that carried him along. 
Yonder \vas the stile over whose broken step he had helped 
her yesterday, and there the slippery plank across the 
stream \",here she looked aboye her shoulder to ask for 
his support; he sa,,, the very bramble bushes ,vhere she 
scratched her hand, a-blackberrying, the day before . . . 
and, finally, the ,veather-stained signpost, "To the 
Rectory." It pointed to the path through the dangerous 
field \vhere Farmer Sparro\v's bull provided such a s\veet 
excuse for holding, leading-protecting her. Fron1 the 
entire landscape rose a stean1 of recent memory, each 
incident alive, each little detail brimmed with its cargo 
of fond association. 
He read the rough black lettering on the crooked arm 
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-it \vas rather faded, but he knew it too well to 111iss a 
single letter-and hurried forward along the muddy track; 
he looked about him for a sign of Farmer Sparrow's bun; 
he even felt in the misty air for the little hand, that he 
n1ight take anù lead her into safety. The thought of her 
dre\v him on \vith such irresistible anticipation that it 
seemed as if the cumulative drive of vanished and unsated 
years evoked the tangible phantom almost. He actually 
felt it, soft and warm and clinging in his own, that was 
no longer incomplete and mutilated. 
Yet it \vas not he who led and guided now, but, more 
and more, he \vho was being led. The hint had first be- 
trayed its presence at the inn; it 110W openly declared 
itself. It had crossed the frontier into a positive sensa- 
tion. Its growth, swi ftly increasing all this time, had 
accomplished itself; he had ignored, someho\v, both its 
genesis and quick development; the fesult he plainly 
recognised. She was expecting him, indeed, but it \vas 
more than expectation; there was calling in it-she sum- 
moned hitn. Her thought and longing reached him along 
that old, invisible track love builds so easily between true, 
faithful hearts. All the forces of her being, her very 
voice, came to\vards him through the deepening autumn 
twilight. He had not noticed the curious physical restora- 
tion in his hand, but he \vas vividly a\vare of this more 
magical alteration-that she led and guided him, drawing 
him ever more swiftly towards the little, white garden 
gate where she stood at this very moment, waiting. Hef 
s\veet strength compelled him; there \vas this new touch 
of something irresistible about the familiar journey, 
where formerly had been delicious yielding only, shy, 
tentative advance. 
His footsteps hurried faster and ever faster; so deep 
,vas the allurement in his blood, he ahnost ran. He 
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reached the narrow, ,vinding lane, and raced along it. 
He kne\v each bend, each angle of the holly hedge, each 
separate incident of ditch and stone. He could have 
plunged blindfold do\vn it at top speed. The familiar 
perfumes rushed at him-dead leaves and mossy earth 
and ferns and dock leaves, bringing the bewildering cur- 
rents of strong emotion in hin1 all together as in a rising 
,vave. He sa\v, then, the crunlbling \vall, the cedars top- 
ping it \vith spreading branches, the chimneys of the 
rectory. On his right bulked the outline of the old, grey 
church; the t,visted, ancient ye\vs, the company of grave- 
stones, upright and leaning, dotting the ground like listen- 
ing figures. But he looked at none of these. For, a little 
beyond, he already saw the five rough steps of stone that 
led from the lane to\vards a small, \vhite garden gate. 
That gate at last shone before him, rising through the 
misty air. He reached it. 
He stopped dead a moment. His heart, it seemed, 
stopped too, then took to violent hammering in his brain. 
There \vas a roaring in his mind, and yet a marvellous 
silence-just behind it. Then the roar of emotion died 
away. There was utter stillness. This stillness, silence, 
was all about him. The world seemed preternaturally 
quiet. 
But the pause ,vas too brief to measure. For the tide of 
emotion had receded only to come on again \vith redoubled 
power. He turned, leaped forward, clambered impetu- 
ously up the rough stone steps, and flung himself, breath- 
less and exhausted, against the trivial barrier that stood 
bet\veen his eyes and-hers. In his wild, half violent 
impatience, ho\vever, he stumbled. That roaring, too, 
confused him. He fell forward, it seemed, for t\vilight 
had merged in darkness, and he misjudged the steps, the 
distances he yet knew so well. For a moment, certainly, 
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hè lay at futI length upon the uneven ground against 
the wall; the steps had tripped him. And then he raised 
himself and knocked. His right hand struck upon the 
small, white garden gate. Upon the tvvo lost fingers he 
felt the impact. "I am here," he cried, with a deep 
sound in his throat as though utterance was choked and 
difficult. "I have come back." 
For a fraction of a second he waited, while the world 
stood still and waited ,vith him. But there was no delay. 
Her answer came at once: "1 am well. . . . I am happy. 
I .." 
. .. am waItIng. 
And the voice was dear and marvellous as of old. 
Though the words were strange, reminding him of some- 
thing dreamed, forgotten, lost, it seemed, he did not 
take special note of them. He only wondered that she 
did not open instantly that he might see her. Speech 
could follow, but sight came surely first! There was 
this lightning-flash of disappointment in him. Ah, she 
was lengthening out the marvellous moment, as often and 
often she had done before. It was to tease him that she 
made him wait. He knocked again; he pus.hed against 
the unyielding surface. For he noticed that it was un- 
yielding; and there was a depth in the tender voice- that 
he could not understand. 
"Open!" he cried again, but louder than before. "I 
have come back!" And, as he said it, the mist struck 
cold against his face. 
But her answer froze his blood. 
"I cannot open." 
And a sudden anguish of despair rose over him; the 
sound of her voice was strange; in it was faintness, dis- 
tance as ,vell as depth. It seemed to echo. Something 
frantic seized him then-the panic sense. 
"Open, open! Come out to me!" he tried to shout. 
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His voice faiIed oddly; there \vas no po\ver in it. SOlne- 
thing appalling struck hinl between the eyes. "For 
God.s sake, open. I'm \vaiting here! Open, and come 
out to me!" 
The reply \vas muffled by distance that already seemed 
increasing; he \\yas conscious of freezing cold about him- 
in his heart: 
"I cannot. You luust COBle in to me." 
He kne\v not exactly then \\9hat happened, for the cold 
gre\v dreadful and the icy mist ,vas in his throat. No 
\yords \yould come. He rose to his knees, and fronl his 
knees to his feet. He stooped. With all his force he 
knocked again; in a blind frenzy of despair he hammered 
and beat against the unyielding barrier of the small, \vhite 
garden gate. He battered it till the skin of his knuckles 
\\9as torn and bleeding-the first t,vo fingers of a hand 
already mutilated. He remelnbers the torn and broken 
skin, for he noticed in the gloom that stains upon the 
gate bore ,vitness to his violence; it ,vas not till after\vards 
that he renlembered the other fact-that the hand had 
already suffered mutilation, long, long years ago. The 
po\ver of sound \vas feebly in him again; he called aloud; 
there ,vas no ans\ver. He tried to scream, but the scream 
,vas t11uffled in his throat before it issued properly; it was 
a nightmare scream. As a last resort he flung himself 
bodily upon the unyielding gate, \vith such precipitate 
violence, moreover, that his face struck against its sur- 
face. 
From the friction, then, along the \vhole length of his 
cheek he kne\v that the surface was not smooth. Cold 
and rough that surface \vas; but also-it ,vas not of \vood. 
l\Ioreover, there was \vriting on it he had not seen before. 
Ho\v he deciphered it in the gloom, he neyer kne\v. The 
lettering \yas deeply cut. Perhaps he traced it \vith his 
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fingers; his right l1and certainly lay stretched upon it. 
He made out a name, a date, a broken yerse from the 
Bible, and strange words: uJ e suis la prcl1zière au rendez- 
vous. J e vous attends." "fhe lettering was sharply cut 
\vith edges that were ne\v. For the date \vas of a week 
ago; the broken verse ran, "\Vhen the shado\vs flee 
avçay . . ." and the small, \vhite garden gate \yas unyield- 
ing because it \vas of-stone. 


At the inn he found himself staring at a table from 
,vhich the tea things had not been cleared away. There 
was a railway time-table in his hands, and his head ,vas 
bent forwards over it, trying to decipller the lettering in 
the growing t\vilight. Beside him, still fingering a florin, 
stood the serving-girl; her other hand held a bro\vn tray 
,vith a running dog painted upon its dented surface. It 
s\vung to and fro a little as she spoke, evidently continuing 
a conversation her customer had begW1. For she \vas 
giving informatiol1-in the colour less, disinterested voice 
such persons use: 
"\'^I e all \vent to the funeral, sir, all the country people 
went. The grave ,vas her father's-the family grave. 
. .." Then, seeing that her customer was too absorbed 
in the time-table to listen further, she said 110 nlore, but 
began to pile the tea things on to the tray with noisy 
clatter. 
Ten minutes later, in the road, he stood l1esitating. 
The signal at the station just opposite was already down. 
The autUtnn mist was rising. He looked along the \vind- 
ing road that n1elted away into the distance, then slowly 
turned and reached the platform just as the London train 
came in. He felt very old-too old to walk three 
miles. . . . 
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HE lay in bed, lax and staring, and obscure images rose 
and hung before hinl, dissolved, reshaped. His great 
illness passed from hinl. It left hinl too faint for any 
sequence of thought. He lay still, without nlemory, with- 
out hope. Such concrete impressions as canle to hinl 
were sensuous and centred round the women of the 
hospital. They distressed hinl. They were not like the 
Kirchner girls in the worn Sketch/ he fingered an day. 
La Coquetterie d'une Ange. One need not know French 
to understand Coquetterie, and Ange was an easy guess. 
He stared at the neat counterpane. A tall freckled girl 
with draggled red hair banged do\vn a cup of cocoa and 
strode away. 
Coquetterie, mannequin, lingerie, and all one could say 
in English was under\vear. He flicked over the pages of 
the battered Sketch, and then looked at the little nurse 
touching her lips \vith carnline. "Georgette," he mur- 
mured sleepily, "crêpe georgette." 
He \votdd always be lanle. For years his nerves would 
rise and quiver and knot themselves, and project loath- 
sonle images. But he had a fine body, and his soldiering 
had set his shoulders and hardened his hands and arms. 
"Get hinl back on to the land," the doctors said. 
The smells in the ward began to assail him, interlacing 
44 
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spirals of odour, subtle but distinct. Disinfectant and dis- 
tenlper, the honlely smell of blankets, the faint tang of 
blood, and then a sour draught from the third bed where 
a man had been sick. 
He crept down under the clothes. Their associations 
rather than their textures, were abhorrent to him, they 
reminded hinl of evil noises . . . the crackle of starched 
aprons, clashing plates, unmodulated sounds. Georgette 
would never wear harsh things like that. She would 
wear . . . beautiful things with names . . . velours and 
organdie, and that faint windy stuff aerophane. 
He drowsed back to France, and saw in the sky great 
aeroplanes dipping and swerving, or holding on their line 
of steady flight like a travelling eye of God. The wisps 
of cloud that trailed a monlent behind them were not 
more delicate than her dress. . . . 
"What he wants, doctor, to my mind, is rousing. 
There he lies all day in a dream. He must have been a 
strong man once. No, we don't know what he was. 
Something out of doors I should think. He lies there 
with that precious Kirchner album, never a word to say." 
The doctor nodded. 
He lay very still. The presence of the matron made 
hinl writhe like the remembered scream of metal upon 
nletal. Her large hands concealed bones that would snap. 
He lay like a rabbit in its form, and fright showed his 
dull gUIllS bet\veen his drawn-back lips. 
Weeks passed. Then one day he got up and saw hin1- 
self in a glass. He was not surprised. It was all as he 
had known it must be. He could not go back to the 
old life. It seemed to him that he would soil its love- 
liness. Its exotics would shrivel and tarnish as he limped 
by. "Light things, and winged, and holy" they fluttered 
past him, crêpe velours, crêpe de Chine, organdie, aero- 
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phane, georgette. . . . He had dropped his stick . . . 
there was no one to \vash his dirty hands. . . . The red- 
haired nurse found him crying, and took him back to 
bed. 
For t\VO months longer he laboured under their kind- 
ness and \vasted under their placidity. He brooded, real is- 
ing \vith pitiful \vant of clarity that there were unstable 
delicate things by \vhich he might be cured. He found a 
ritual and a litany. Dressed il1 vertical black, he bore 
UIl his outstretched arms, huge baJes of \vound stuffs. 
\\Tith a turn of the \vrist he would un\yrap them., and they 
\vould fall from hitn rayed like some terrestrial star. The 
Kirchner album supplied the rest. He nanled the girls, 
Suzanne and Verveine, Ambre and Desti, and ranged 
thenl about hiln. Then he \vould undress them, and dress 
thenl again in imnlaculate fabrics. 'Vhile he did that he 
could not speak to them because his nlouth would be 
barred ,vi th pins. 
The doctors found him ,veaker. 
Several of the nurses were pretty. That ,vas not \vhat 
he \vanted. Their fresh skins irritated him. Some\vhere 
there must still be ,vomen \vhose skins \vere lustrous \vitI1 
po\vder, and \vhose eyes \vere shado\ved "'lith violet frolll 
an ivory box. The brisk provincial \vomen passed 
through his ward visiting frol1l bed to bed. In their 
hOl11ely clothes there \vas an echo of the lovely fashions 
of 'lnondaines
 buttons on a skirt \vhere a slit should have 
been, a shirt cut to the collar bone whose opening should 
have sprung from the hollow bet\veen the breasts. 
I\Ionths passed. The fabric of his dream hardened into 
a shell for his spirit. He renlained passive under the 
hospital care. 
They sent 11im down to a farm on a brilliant March 
day. 
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His starved nerves devoured the air and sunlight. If 
the ,yinds parched, they braced hin1, and \vhen the St10'V 
fell it buried his menlories clean. Because she had worn 
a real nlusquash coat, and carried a brocade satchel he 
had half believed the expensive "voman who had sat by 
his bed, and talked about the \vorth and the beauty of a 
life at the plough's tail. Of course he might not be able 
to plough because of his poor leg . . . but there \vas 
always the milking . . . or pigs . . . or he might 
thatch. . . . 
Unfamiliarity gave his world a certain interest. He 
fluttered the farmer's wife. Nothing came to trouble the 
continuity of his dream. The sheen on t11e nevv grass, 
the expanse of sky, now heavy as marble, now luminous; 
the embroidery that a bare tree nlakes against tIle sky, 
the iridescent scun1 on a village pond, these were his 
remembrancers, the assurance of his realities. Beside 
them a co,v \vas an obscene vision of the l1ight. 
Too lame to plough or to go far afield, it seen1ed as 
though his fate must overtake him among the horned 
beasts. So far he had ignored them. At the afternoon 
milking he had been an onlooker, then a tentative opera- 
tor. Unfortunately the farmer recognised a born milk- 
man. At five '0'é10ck next morn}ng they wottld go out 
together to the byres. 
At dawn the air ,vas like a sheet of glass; behind it 
one great star glittered. Dinln1ed by a transparent shut- 
ter, the hard nevv light poured into the \vorld. A stillness 
so keen that it seel11ed the crystallisation of speed hung 
over the farnl. From the kitchen chimney rose a feather 
of smoke, vertical, delicate, light as a plume on Gaby's 
head. As he stan1ped out into the yard in his gaiters 
and corduroys he thought of the similitttde and his 
mouth twisted. 
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In the yard the straw rose in yellow bales out of the 
brown dung pools. Each stra\v \vas brocaded with frost, 
and the thin ice crackled under his boots. He paused. 
"Diamanté," he said at last, "that's it." 
On a high shoulder of down above the house, a flock 
of sheep were gathered like a puffy nlat of irregular de- 
sign. The continual bleating, the tang of the iron bell, 
gave coherence to the tranquillity of that Artemisian 
dawn. A hound let loose from the nlanor by some early 
groom passed menacing over the soundless grass. A cock 
upon the pigsty \vall tore the air \vith his screams. He 
stopped outside the byre now moaning with restless life. 
The cock brought memories. "Chanticleer, they called 
him, like that play once. . . ." 
He remenlbered how he had once stood outside the 
windo\v of a famous shop and thrilled at a placard. . . . 
"In twenty-four hours M. Lewis arrives from Paris with 
the Chanticleer toque." It had been a stage hit, of course, 
one hadn't done business \vith it, but, 0 God! the London 
women "vhose wide skirts rose \vith the \vind till they 
bore them down the street like ships. He remembered 
a phrase he had heard once, a "scented gal." They were 
like that. The open door of the co\v-shed steamed \vith 
the rankness that had driven out from life. . .. Inside 
were twenty female animals waiting to be milked. 
He \vent in to the warm reeking dark. 
He squatted on the greasy milk stool, spoke softly 
to his beast, and tugged a\vay. The hot milk spurted 
out into the pail, an amazing substance, pure, and thick 
\vith bubbles. Its contact \vith caked hides and steaming 
straw sickened him. The gentle beast rubbed her head 
against her back and stared. He left the stall and her 
warnl breath. The light was gaining. He could see rows 
of huge buttocks shifting uneasily. From two places he 
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heard the milk squirting in the pails. He turned to it 
again, and milked one beast and another, stripping each 
c]ean. 
The warm milk whose beauty had passed began to 
nauseate him. There ,vas a difference in nature between 
that winking pearling flow and the pale decency of a 
Lyon's tea jug. So this was \vhere it all started. Dimly 
he realised that this was where most of life started, 
indifferent of any later phase. "Little bits of fluff," 
Rosalba and all the Kirchner tribe . . . was Polaire only 
a cow . . . or Delysia? . . . The light had now the full 
measure of day. A wind that tasted delicately of shingle 
and the turf flew to meet him. The mat on the down 
shoulder was no\v a dissolving view of ambulating mush- 
rooms. 


"Yes, my son," the farmer was saying, "you just stay 
here where you're well off, and go on milking for me. I 
know a born milkman when I see one, and I don't nlind 
telling you you're it. I believe you could milk a bull if 
you were so inclined. . . ." 
He sat silent, overwhelmed by the disarming kind- 
ness. 
"See how the beasts take to you," the voice went 011. 
"That old cow she's a terror, and I heard you soothing her 
do\vn till she ,vas pleasant as yon cat. It's dairy work 
you were cut out for. . . . There's a bull coming round 
this forenoon . . . pedigree . . . cost me a bit. You come 
along. " 
As yet they did not ,york him very hard, he would have 
time to think. He dodged his obligations to\vards the 
bull, and walked over to an upland field. He swept away 
the snow from under a thorn bush, folded his coat be- 
neath him, and lit a cigarette. 
4 
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"And I stopped, and I looked, and I listened." Yes, 
that ,vas it, and about time too. For a \vhile he \vhistled 
slo,vly Robey's masterpiece. 
He had to settle with his sense of decency. It ,vas all 
very well. These things might have to happen. The 
prospect of a milkless, meatless London impressed him 
as inconvenient. Still most of that stuff came from 
abroad, by sea. That was what the blockade \vas for. 
"I've got to get away from this. I never thought of this 
before, and I don't like it. I've been jockeyed into it 
someho,v, and I don.t like it. It's dirty, yes dirty, like 
a man being sick. In London we're civilised. . . ." 
A gull floated in from the sea, and up the valley \vhere 
the horses steamed at the spring ploughing. 
"A bit of it may be all right, it's getting near that does 
one in. There aren.t any wonlen here. They're animals. 
Even those girls they call the squire's daughters. I never 
sa\v such boots. . . . They'd say that things were for use, 
and in London they're for show. . . . Give me the good 
old show. . .." He stopped to dream. He was in a vast 
circular gallery so precipitous that standing one felt 
impelled to reel over and sprawl down into the stalls half 
a mile below. Some comedian had left the stage. Two 
gold-laced men were changing the numbers on either side. 
The orchestra played again, something that had no 
common tune. Then there s\vung on to the stage a 
,v oman plumed and violent, wrapped in leopard skins and 
cloth-of-gold. Sometimes she stepped like a young horse, 
sometimes she moved \vith the easy trailing of a snake. 
She did nothing that was not trivial, yet she invested 
every moment \vith a significance whose memory ,vas 
rapture. 
Quintessence was the word he wanted. He said . . . 
"There's a lot 0 f use in shows." 
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Then he got up stiffly, and walked do\vn the steep track 
to the farm, still whistling. 
When the work was over he went out again. Before 
the pub, at the door nlarked "hotel," a car was standing, 
a green car with glossy panels and a monogram, cushioned 
inside with grey and starred with silver. A chauffeur, 
symphonic, also in green and bright buttons, was crank- 
ing her up. Percl1ed upon the radiator was a naked silver 
girl. A woman came out of the inn. She \vore white 
furs swathed over deep blue. Her feet flashed in 
their glossy boots. She ,yore a god in green jade 
and rose. I-Ier gloves were rich and thick, like moulded 
Ivory. 
"Joy riding," said a shepherd, and trudged on, but he 
stood ravished. It \vas not all dead then, the fine delicate 
life that had been the substance of l1is drean1. Rare it 
might be, and decried, but it endured. The car's lo\v 
humming died a\vay, phantom-like he sa\v it in the dark- 
ling lane, a shell enclosing a pearl, the quintessence of 
cities, the perfection of the world. 
He had heard her deep voice. "I think we'll be getting- 
back now." She was going back to London. He went 
into t11e bar and asked the landlady who she was. 
"Sort of actress, " the landlord said. And then, "The 
'Nar ought to have stopped that sort of thing." 
"vVhy, what's the harm?" 
"Spending the money that ought to go beating those 
bloody Gern1ans." 
"All the same her sort brings custom," the wife had 
said. 
He drank his beer and went out into the pure cold 
evening. It was six o'clock by the old time, and the 
radiance ,vas unnatural. 
I-Ie walked do\vn the dalnp lane, pale bet\veen the hedge- 
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rows. It widened and skirted a pond covered with vivid 
slime. 
"And that ,vas all they had to say about her. " 
He hated them. A cart came storming up the hill, a 
compelling noise, grinding ,vheels and cracking shafts and 
jingling harness; hard breathing, and the roug11 voice of 
the carter to his beast. 
At the pond the horse pulled up to breathe, his coat 
steamed, the carter leaned on the shaft. 
"Some pull, that." 
"Aye, so it be." He 110ticed for the first tin1e the 
essential difference in their speech. 
Carter and horse went up the hill. He lit another 
cigarette. 
Son1ething had happened to hiln, resolving his l11ind of 
all doubts. He sa\v the tail lights of a car drawing 
through the vast outskirts of a city. An infinite fine line 
,vent out fron1 it and dre\v him also. That tail lamp ,vas 
his star. \Vithin the car a girl lay rapt, insolent, a cigar- 
ette at her lips. 
He drean1ed. Dark gathered. Then he noticed that 
something lun1inous \vas conling towards him. Do\vn 
the hollow lane \vhite patches \vere nloving, irregular, 
but in sequence, patches that seelned to his dulled ears 
to 1110ve silently, and to eyes trained to traffic extraordi- 
narily slow. The sun had passed. The shadow of the hill 
overhung the valley. The pale light above intensified its 
l11enace. The straggling patches, like the cups of sno\v 
the do\yns still held in every hollo\v, made down the lane 
to the pond's edge. It \vas very cold. From there no 
lighted vvindo\vs showed. Only the tip of his cigarette 
was crin1son as in Piccadilly. 
\Vith the sound of a charging beast, a song burst froll1 
hin1, as, soundless, each sno\vy patch slid fronI the land 
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on to the mirrored back of the pond. He began to shout 
out loud. 


"Some tame, some tame, some game for anything, some like 
a stand-up fight, 
Some stay abed in the morning, and some stay out all night. 
Have you seen the duçks go by, go a rolling home? 
Feeling very glad and spry, have you seen them roam? 
There's tnamma duck, papa duck, the grand old drake, 
Leading away, what a noise they make. 
Have you heard them quack, have you heard them quack, 
have you seen those ducks go by? 
Have you seen the ducks go by, go a rolling home? . . ." 


The ,yay back to tþe farm his voice answered Lee 
White's, and the Vaudeville chorus sustained them. At 
the farm door they forsook him. He had to be coherent 
to the farmer. He sought inspiration. It came. He 
played with the latch, and then walked into the kitchen, 
lyrical. . . . 
"And I stopped, and I looked, and I left." 
A month later found him on his knees, vertical in black 
cloth, and grey trousers, and exquisite bow tie. A roll 
of Lyons brocade, silver, and peach, was pliant between 
his fingers as the teats of a co,v. Inside it a girl stood 
frowning down upon hinl. 
Despair was on her face, and on the faces of the at- 
tendant women. 
"But if you can't get me the lace to go with it, what 
am I to wear?" 
"I am sorry, madame. . . . Indeed we have done all 
that is possible. It seems that it is not to be had. I can 
assure madame that we have done our best." He rose and 
appealed to the women. His conviction touched them all. 
"Madanle, anything that we can do. . . ." 
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The lovely girl frowned on them, and kicked at her half- 
pinned draperies. 
"\Vhen the \var starts interfering with my clothes," 
she said, "the ,var goes under. . . ." 
His eyes kindled. 
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THE FIRST VIOLIN 


THE swing doors of the Restaurant Govard swung open 
and let a gust of cold air into the heated lobby: they 
also let in Mr. 1\1atthew Sumner. The Restaurant Govard 
is noisy and expensive: the cloak-room attendant, in a 
uniform which approximates to that of an officer in the 
brigade of Guards, very properly insists on giving you a 
numbered ticket for your hat and coat: there is a place 
where you can wash your hands and a be-buttoned page 
,vill hand you a towel the size of a pocket-handkerchief, 
and remove an i!TIaginary fly from your coat collar with a 
dissipated clothes-brush, for the sum of sixpence. The 
food is eatable-if you order your dinner beforehand: the 
champagne is drinkable-if you are willing to pay for it: 
the remaining "vines on the list are either undrinkable or 
unprocurable. There is an orchestra consisting of t,vo 
violins, a 'cello with a bald head, and a baby grand that 
is usually out of tune. The cigars are not very much 
\vorse nor very much dearer than at other eating-places 
of the same class. The proprietor is fat: he wears a 
small waxed moustache, a gold watch-chain and long, not 
too white, starched cuffs. He was named Jacob by his 
parents, but is usually called George by young gentlemen 
with a superfluity of cash. The tables are too close to 
one another: there are not enough waiters: and there is 
a gallery where the amorous may escape notice. The 
55 
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Restaurant Govard is the last place in the world where 
one might have expected to find Matthew Sumner. But 
Sumner ,vas one of those people who are always to be 
found in unexpected places, and, indeed, he looked a 
little out of place almost \vherever he happened to be. 
He looked at home at neither the Curio club nor the 
Carfax club: he belonged to a cat and dog club ,vhich 
affected Bohemianism in a cellar, where he looked more 
out of place than ever. He was a remarked figure at 
l\Ionte Carlo, and he \vas supposed to have a history in 
the Casino: he \vould have been equally conspicuous at 
a diaconal council. His was-if the phrase may be al- 
lowed-a conspicuous inconspicuosity. 
But l\Iatthew Sumner had a reason for going into the 
Restaurant Govard: it was, to be sure, a Matthe\v-Sum- 
nerish reason. He slipped in through those too-easily- 
opened s\ving doors to avoid a friend. Had the hour 
been earlier he would probably have gone into a shop 
and bought something that he did not want. But it \vas 
half-past seven and the shops were closed. There was 
really no need on this occasion for him to penalise him- 
self by eating a bad dinner in \vorse company merely 
to escape an uncongenial acquaintance. Any other man 
would, after a few words of greeting, have hurried a\vay 
to keep an imaginary and very urgent appointment. But 
Sumner was incapable of this dexterity, and so a fe,v 
minutes later he \vas threading his way bet\veen a number 
of cro\vded tables behind an agitated \vaiter. 
The restaurant ,yas very full, and Sumner, after a 
perambulation on the floor of the house, was at last 
provided ,vith a seat in the gallery. He sat at a small 
table immediately behind a big man in evening dress, and 
,vas forgotten by the \vaiter. He looked around him. 
On l1is right \vas the \vall: at his left elbow was the 
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balustrade oî the gallery, and looking over it and down 
he had a view-foreshortened from above-of a number 
of uninteresting people eating too much. His fingers 
played with the salt-spoon, and he had an almost irre- 
sistible desire to empty a little upon the shoulders of a 
large \voman, whose corsage was designed more for a 
,horizontal than for a bird's-eye inspection. 
Resisting this temptation, 1fr. Matthew Sumner looked 
at the big man in front of him. He was over six feet: 
he was fat: he probably weighed sixteen stone. Little 
creases of fat rolled down from the back of his neck over 
the edge of his collar. He was partially bald, had a large 
fleshy nose and a double chin. He appeared to have 
ordered his dinner beforehand; to know the waiter by 
name; and to be a persona gra.ta with the boss. He was 
not dining alone. Opposite him sat a girl dressed in red. 
She was very slender and looked a year or so over twenty. 
Her dark hair lay in a little cluster of curls around her 
small head. Her dress ,vas of a clinging material of the 
colour of red rambler roses, and fell away from two nar- 
row ribbons on the shoulders to meet in front somewhere 
below the level of the table-cloth and behind somewhere 
about the waist. She was smoking cigarettes, between 
courses, in a long ivory holder tipped with gold. A bottle 
of champagne in a bucket of ice stood at the side of the 
table, from "rhich two glasses ,vere being continually filled 
by an assiduous and servile waiter. 
Matthew Sumner began to feel hungry, and, after 
several unsuccessful attempts, managed to stop the wrong 
waiter. About ten minutes later he found the right one, 
and, having ordered a sole -11
eunière and an o11telette fine 
to follo,,,, looked at the wine list. 
"I'll have half a Margaux," said Sumner. 
"I am sorry, sare, there is not left," said the waiter. 
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After several bad starts, Sumner ordered a pint of a 
rather doubtful Beaune (it \vas called Corton on the list) 
and had it in time to drink with his coffee. 
N O\V and again the orchestra played something-popu- 
lar ragtime: selection frOlTI V éronique: the Barcarolle: 
and so forth. The playing was not quite so automatic as 
a penny-in-the-slot piano, but very nearly. Presently the 
musicians took a rest: one by one they left the balcony; 
the 'cellist bringing up the rear, \viping his neck and 
face in a generous manner \vith a very large handkerchief. 
Matthe\v Sumner was glad of the respite. The big man 
in front of him bawled for a waiter and directed that a 
bottle of chanlpagne be sent to the orchestra. A little 
later the first violin, a lean, cadaverous-looking, old-young 
man, with an elf-lock of pale yellow hair hanging limply 
across his forehead, caine to say how much the orchestra 
appreciated the generosity. The large man \vaved the 
messenger a\vay, ble\v a little cigar slnoke into his face 
as he turned to go, and said lazily: HAw, well, perhaps 
you'll play sometlling a little less vile later on." The 
thin girl laughed. \Vhile 
latthe\v Sumner was waiting 
for his omelette, a waiter brought up a small folded note 
to the large man. The large man glanced at it, and cried: 
"Good God I" 
"What is it?" asked the girl. 
"It's fron1 :Nlelton-telephone message-Kobinsky no 
good for to-morrow night: he's gone off suddenly: 
message to say he "von't be back till Friday: the Ekstein 
won1an's at the bottom of it: too late to do anything now. 
"\Vho's the Ekstein \voman?" asked the girl in red. 
The large man explained the moral character of the 
Ekstein \voman in terms \vhich made lVIatthe,v Sumner 
blush. The slim girl pouted and said: 
"I don't think you're very polite, AIgy." 
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The man s\vore again-and enabled Matthe\v Sumner 
to overhear a commentary upon Kobinsky that would 
have fornled excellent material for a libel action. 
, 
"flowever," he said at last, "there's dal11n all to be 
done now: and I'm not going to let that damn dago spoil 
my evening." He took another cigar from a long leather 
case and shouted for a Grand Marnier, Cordon Rouge. 
Sumner sipped at his coffee and v;ondered how long it 
would be before he got his bill. But a few minutes later 
he forgot all about going. 
By all the theories of dramatic incidence: according to 
all the rules of cause and effect of the fitness of things, 
that noisy and ridiculous eating-place should have become 
stricken into silence as the vibrations of the strings of the 
first fiddle filled the room with sound. It \vould be more 
agreeable to suppose something of this sort to have taken 
place, but to Matthew Sumner, almost holding his breath 
and "vith his coffee-spoon poised in mid-air, lest it should 
strike the side of the cup and become a gong and a 
desecration, the chatter and clatter seemed more ferocious 
than before. A half-dozen or so of the people in the 
restaurant had perhaps ceased to talk. A woman mur- 
mured sentimentally that she adored Sibelius and im- 
pressed her friends with whom she was dining, who had 
not heard the name before. A fair-haired youth, in 
a high collar and a large blue-spotted tie, said something 
about "good old Chopin," and his companion, a very 
pretty girl with bobbed hair and a Liberty "art" frock, 
cried, "Gh, I do hope they'll play the Rag-Picker next I" 
A fat gentleman in the corner said that he was a little too 
old for classic.al music and that what he liked now was "a 
simple chiune." There were four people in the room 
who knew ,vhat the soloist ,vas playing and there were 
only two ,vho were sufficiently sober to kno,v that they 
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were fistening to the Bach Chaconne, played as it had 
never been played before, and, probably, \vould never 
be played again. Of those two, one was Mr. Matthew 
Sumner: the other was the large man with the slim girl. 
The first fiddle had finished. vVith the long wisp of 
yellow hair half over one eye, he swayed a little uneasily 
on his feet as he made his bow. There \vas a sporadic 
applause froln a number of people who had not listened 
to him. N either Matthew Sumner nor the large matI 
applauded: they stared spell-bound at the fiddler, ,vho 
was no\v borro\ving a "gasper" from the pianist, and 
the ash of the cigar that the large man was smoking 
had grown long and top-heavy and at last had fallen off 
unregarded on the sleeve of his coat. The girl in red 
shrugged her shoulders and ,vith slender fingers re- 
arranged the position of the bands above her arms. 
"You haven't admired my ne\v frock, yet," she said, 
petulantly. 
"A\v-go to hell 1" said her companion, still staring 
past her at the orchestra; and then he suddenly brought 
his fist down on to the small table with such force as to 
spill half of the contents of his coffee cup into the saucer 
and to upset over the tablecloth three shillings' worth 
of a liqueur. 
"My God, I'll do it I"
 he cried. 
He called a waiter. 
"I want to speak to the young man \vith the fiddle," 
he said. 
A few moments later, the man stood before the table. 
l\1atthew Sumner looked at him with a fascinated regard. 
His forehead was large: his nose was long: his chin 
\vas small and weak: he had a loose mO\1th and his teeth 
\vere stained \vith cigarette smoking: his eyes were of a 
greenish-grey colour and of a furtive expression. He 
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might have been any age between thirty and forty. A 
commonplace young man, thought Sumner-of an Ul1- 
pleasing exterior; but-he had heard him play. 
"What's your name?" asked the large man. 
"Muntz, sare." 
"A German?" 
"No, sare: I am Swiss, from Zurich: but I have been 
naturalised for many years." His speech was a little 
thick: his eyes looked anywhere but at his interlocutor: 
he hiccoughed once or twice behind his hand. 
"What time do you go?" 
"Go, sare? from here?" 
"Yes-yes. " 
"At ten o'clock, sare." 
"Come to my flat as soon as you leave here: here's 
my card: it's quite near here. I want to talk business to 
you-you understand, bus1
ness: it will be to your ad- 
vantage. See-here's a fiver to show you that I mean 
business. " 
The first violin picked up the note and, folding it, 
placed it in a dilapidated pocket-book. 
"I will come, sare," he said, with a low bow, "you 
need not have fear: I will come." 
The fiddler returned to the orchestra. 
"What did you give that rube five quid for?" asked 
the girl in red. 
"Because I liked the shape of his nose." 
"Bah !-and asked him to come to your flat?" 
The large man leant heavily across the table and 
snarled: 
"Look here, Zoe: I don't say you're not pretty: I'm 
not saying you're not the goods. But I'm not going to 
have you interfere in my affairs: see? Don't ask questions 
about \vhat don't concern you. The fatal vice of curiosity 
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has done in better girls than you: once upon a time there 
\vas a guy called Bluebeard-savvy ? You keep that little 
rosebud mouth of yours shut-shut tight, except for kiss- 
ing, and wait for what the little fairies bring you_ That's 
all you've got-ter do: that's all your business. I'll look 
after mine." 
"Righto-don't lose your hair," replied the thin girl. 
"I don't want to know anything about your beastly busi- 
ness. I ,vant another Grand Marnier." 
At that moment the orchestra crashed out into rag- 
time, and 11atthew Sumner heard no longer any con- 
nected talk bet\veen the two at the table in front of hil11 , 
above the din of that syncopated music. In the orchestra, 
he could see the inspired interpreter of the Chaconne 
s\vaying backwards and forwards in rhythlTI to the time, 
scraping the vibrating strings \vith a feverish energy, 
his elf-lock tossing to and fro on his forehead like a 
sprig of ivy loose across a ,vindy pane, as much a part 
of this n1echanic band as the moustached consumptive who 
played the second fiddle: the bald-headed 'cellist: or the 
man at the piano wit11 the Pink "U1
 sticking o.ut of his 
pocket. As the orchestra-with an almost audible gasp 
of relief-ended their activity, the large man and the 
slender girl in red got up and n1ade their way out of the 
restaurant. A little later, 11atthew Sumner succeeded in 
paying his bill. 
"\\Tho is that who has just gone out?" he asked, as 
he rose to go-"the man \vho ,vas sitting at that table 
there ?" 
"The gentleman \vith the lady in the red dress? That 
is Sare Algernoll Stein, sare: he is de boss of the Im- 
perium and the Quincunx and I don't kno,v what. . . . He 
is a very big man indeed, sare . . . he often dines 'ere, sare. 
Thank you, sare: thank you. Good night, sare." 
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Matthe\v Sumner walked along the muddied pavement 
and bet\veen mean houses with his head in the clouds- 
and the theme of the Bach Chaconne followed him to bed. 


SonIe ten days later, Mr. Matthew Sumner again passed 
through the doors of the Restaurant Govard. The 
memory of bad food, bad wine, and bad company had so 
far deterred him from this adventure. But to-night he 
could no longer resist the wish to hear again-i f the gods 
would so order it-the wonder-music of the first fiddle. 
, 
He had cOlne late. There was no vacant table; and 
at last he found himself sitting at a small table in front 
of the large man, who, apparently, had been dining alone. 
He ordered something from the bill o.f fare and a small 
Perrier water. The band was playing some rag-time, 
popular at the moment (the description of which Sumner 
did not kno\v), with a considerable emphasis. vVhen 
they stopped Sumner gave a sigh of relief. Possibly the 
large man sitting opposite him overheard it, for he said 
to Sumner. 
"Beastly noise, isn't it?" 
"It's hardly agreeable," replied Matthew Sumner. 
"Agreeable be damned," said the large man, "it's 
bloody awful !" 
"Yes-it is-er-most unpleasant," said Sumner, 
nervously. 
The \vaiter brought the large n1an a cup of coffee and 
some brandy. 
"Do you mind if I smoke ?" 
"Not at all, sir," said Sumner. 
The large man lighted a cigar. 
"And yet the fiddler \vith the yellow hair can play: yes, 
sir, play: and when I say play-by God, I mean play- 
play the violin. I don't mean fire-\vorks in a penny gaff: 
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I don't mean sentimental miaowing in a Chelsea studio: 
I mean music-and I know \vhat I'm talking about." 
"Indeed, Sir Algernon. . . ." 
"Oh, you know \vho I am"-and the large man threw 
himself back in his chair, put his cigar in the left-hand 
corner of his mouth, his thun1bs into his waistcoat, and 
visibly expanded. "So when I say that fello\v there can 
})Iay. . . ." 
"Yes, I know he can: I heard him play Bach the other 
night. " 
"Ah, you were here too. I see you know something 
about music, sir." 
"Indeed, I don't . . . I am fond of it . . . I . . ." 
But Sir Algernon Stein was shouting loudly for the 
waiter. He looked at Sumner's glass. 
"You're not a teetotaler, sir? Don't say you're a tee- 
totaler ?" 
"I am not; but . . ." 
"You \vill drink a glass of wine with me?" 
" No-no-really, sir; besides, I see you have finished 
your dinner." 
"What-hell-does that matter? drink the Widow any 
old time. Waiter! A bottle of the \Vidow-vite-sharp 
-at once!" 
Mr. 1Iatthew Sumner's protestations and excuses ,vere 
s\vept aside. Sir Algernon Stein-\vith a great expendi- 
ture of energy-said that he would not be denied; and a 
few minutes later Sumner was drinking champagne. 
"It was a wonderful performance," said Sumner. 
"It was. The Chaconne wants a bit of playing: and 
it wasn't only the execution. I tell you . . . " the large 
man stopped abruptly, and tossed off a glass of Clicquot 
at a gulp. 
"Have you ever heard Kobinsky?" he asked. 
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U Some years ago." 
"He played better then than he does now. Do you 
think he played as well as this fello\v?" 
"No, I don't think he did." 
" Nor did the others." 
"The others? I thought there was hardly anybody in 
the restaurant \vho took any notice at all of · · ." 
"No-sir: not here. In the Georgian Hall. The 
critics, man, the critics. Old Gimbold-and Hatton of 
the Til1zes: and Meyersberg-young Preston woke him 
up after the first few bars, which was damned sporting 
of him; and Jimmy Eld, anä the Daily Mail man. All 
the whole pack of 'em: went off the deep end-everyone 
of 'em! Say I don't know genius when I hear it? Say 
there's no music in me? Look at this, man: look at 
this /" 
Sir Algernon Stein took out of his breast-pocket a 
bloateâ pocket-book, and, taking some newspaper cut- 
tings from it, threw thenl across to Mr. Matthew Sumner. 
They were neatly docketed in the left-hand top corner, 
and the first cutting that he picked up appeared to be from 
the Ti1nes. 
Matthew Sumner reaa them through carefully and \vith 
a gro\ving "vonder. "They are very enthusiastic," he said, 
handing the newspaper cuttings back to Stein. "But I 
don't quite understal1d. These are all about Kobinsky." 
"Of course they are. Good God! you don't suppose 
I'm going to stick up an unknown man on the Georgian 
Hall audience? Oh, I know what I'm about. What do 
. 
you think an English audience pays a guinea a seat for? 
To hear 'Jltusic? Bah! they don't kno\v one note from 
another. They pay their money-bless 'em-to hear 
Kobinsky-to see Kobinsky: to say after\vards: 'Oh! my 
dear J I went to hear Kobinsky last night.' They don't 
s 
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want to go to their friends and say: 'I heard John Smith 
-or I heard Auguste Duval-last night-a quite un- 
known genius: he was marvellous. . ..' Pouf! That 
doesn't cut any ice . . . not a champagne-bucket full. 
Aw! but I'm clever: they had to hear Kobinsky and 
they heard Kobinsky-at least as far as th.ey were con- 
cerned. " 
HI don't understand," wailed Mr. Matthew Sumner. 
"Look here, Mr.-er-I don't know your name." 
"Sumner." 
"Look, Mr. Sumner-this is not to go beyond our- 
selves: not that it really matters: nobody would believe 
you, anyway." 
"No, no, Sir Algernon; of course I won't . . ." 
"AU right-when I like a man-damme, I trust him: 
I'm a judge of men. There're no flies on Algernon Stein. 
I carried the whole blessed thing off-with honours. I'll 
tell you." 
Sir Algernon. Stein filled his guest's glass: filled his 
own: emptied it, and began. 
"Kobinsky is difficile: in fact, he's a damn nuisance. 
He was due to play on the 15th, at the Georgian Hall. 
On the 14th I was dining here. I had a message to say 
that Kobinsky had gone off with a damn \voman he's 
running around \vith and \vasn't playing on the 15th. 
And God damn it all, I'd got the whole house booked up 
to the gods! Well, it \vas too late: there was nothing to 
be done: I'd lose l11oney, and, \vhat \vas worse, reputation 
over the business: and there it was. I could be nasty to 
Kobinsky about it afterwards: but that wouldn't help me 
any: and, besides, Kobinsky has the name and can do 
pretty well as he likes, curse him! Then that tow-haired 
creature in the band there got up and played his piece: 
played the Chaconne, by God ! You heard him play-you 
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know what if was like. And then I had a braÎn-wave-I 
-Algernon Stein: and he-the S\viss Muntz, fiddler in a 
Soho eating-house, played at the Georgian Hall before 
Hatton and 1\1eyersberg and Gimbold and all the nobs- 
and knocked 'em I" 
"But he isn't a bit like Kobinsky: they all said . . ." 
"Ain't he the saIne height and build? that's good 
enough. Why, I took him round to Clarkson before- 
hand: and if, after he had finished \vith him, you had put 
'em side by side, Kobinsky's own mother wouldn't have 
kno\vn which from which. Aw, believe me, Clarkson's a 
bloody marvel. Besides, Kobinsky being such a hairy 
brute helped a bit." 
"Good gracious I Do you mean to say that that young 
man there was disguised as Kobinsky and deceived the 
critics and the audience of the Georgian Hall ?" 
" Pre-cise-Iy." 
"But it's \vonderful: it's hardly credible. If I had not, 
myself, heard him play the other night . . ." 
"A\v! I'm Algernon Stein," said the large man, with 
a great air. 
"But what will Kobinsky say about it?" asked 
Matthew Sumner, wonderingly. 
" Kobinsky will jolly well keep his mouth shut. Why, 
nlan, he can't do anything else. What? tell the "vorld 
and his "vi fe that a coffee-place string-scraper in a wig 
played as \vell as he could-better than he could-until 
Hatton ,vas sloppy about him in the Times} and Gimbold 
\vrote as he hasn't \vritten about anybody for fifteen 
years I You can bet a pony to a penny he's on the strict 
q-t about the whole business." 
"What an amazing thing! Well, I am very glad that 
the young man has been discovered at last." 
"Eh ? What ?" 
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"I have al\vays held, Sir Algernon, that genius will out 
-sooner or tater. Now this young man here, after toil- 
ing for years for a livelihood in a third-rate orchestra 
like this-to be discovered . . ." 
"Do you think I'tTI a blasted idiot ?" broke in Sir 
Algernon Stein. 
" I beg your pardon," said Sumner. 
"Do you think I'm a fool? This fellow is not going 
to be discovered: you bet your life on it. He's going to 
play on here in this gaff-or any other gaff that is fool 
enough to have him, if he gets the bird here-for the fest 
of his natural." 
" But-but, Sir Algernon," broke in Matthe\v Sun1ner, 
"he is a genius: YOtl admit it yourself: you have dis- 
covered him. Why...? " 
"Do you think I don't kno\v my business? What do 
you think I am? A philanthropic institution for help- 
ing the incompetent ? Yes, yes, I kno\v-don't interrupt 
me-of course, he can play-don't I know that ?-but 
what use is that to me? What I want is the nante. 
Why, it would take years and years to work the public 
up to the point of coming to hear this fellow. I tell you 
I kno\v my business-and the public. As for discovering 
ne\v geniuses; I leave that to the small speculators; I'm 
not going to waste my time and tnoney on it. Let him 
get a certain amount of notoriety-if he's got the guts 
to do it-\vhich he hasn't-and I'll take him up \vhen 
he's known-but I'll be hanged if I'll touch him with a 
barge-pole before he gets a nalne." 
" But this is horrible-horrible," broke in Mr. Matthe\v 
Sumner, excitedly. HThe man's a genius-and you 
know it-and you're leaving him to waste his life in a 
place like this. It's-it's awful I" 
"If he's a genius he'll push his \vay: and when he's 
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pushed his way and made a stir, I'll pick him up. A\v, 
you don't kno\v what genius is: you talk like a bally 
school-girl. Genius is not being able to play or paint 
or write or any damned thing-thousands can do that. 
It's push, man, push-genius is guts. That fellow's got 
no guts-however much he plays, when he is the right 
anlount drunk, or he \vouldn't be where he is no\v." 
" But it's shamefuJ, sir: it's-it's damnable." 
"I don't care what it is : all I kno\v is it's business: and 
I've got-ter make my living like anybody else. Besides, 
h'e can't grouse. Good God, he got twenty quid for a 
quarter of an hour's work: more than he ever got in his 
life before. And he's a weak-kneed fool, I tell you. Good 
God, \vhy didn't he tear off his false beard when it was all 
over, and the house roaring its applause-and even old 
lVleyersberg awake and clapping? It would have knocked 
me badly: they would never have forgiven me : but, God, 
what an ad. for him! And why didn't he do it? Be- 
cause he's got no guts: because he was afraid of me-the 
great Stein: because he's got a sick wife and wanted a 
paltry twenty quid at once. Bah! what business has he 
to have a sick wife: or a wife at all: if he was a genius, 
he would have seized the opportunity; let the sick wife die 
-what's that got to do with music?" 
"But-but," stuttered Matthew Sumner, "it's abomi- 
nable. I'll t-tell everybody about it! I'll-I'll..." 
"No, you ,von't," said Sir Algernon Stein, as he rose 
heavily fronl his chair and to\vered over Sumner. "Oh, 
no, you \von't. First, because you have said you ,von't, 
and that probably means something to you: and secondly, 
because if you do nobody will believe you. By all means, 
go and tell everybody: go and tell Gimbold, if you don't 
mind being kicked downstairs for your pains: go and tell 
it in the clubs, if you don't mind being called a liar: 
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tell it to the office-boy in Carmelite House: it won't go 
any further: tell it to the tin-bellies in Whitehall: it will 
make them laugh: and when you've told everybody come 
and tell me how you've got on: it will amuse me." 
Sir Algernon Stein turned abruptly and strode out of 
the restaurant. 
Matthew Sumner sat for some little time at his table in 
an ill mood. The remaining champagne stood untouched 
in the glass before him: he lit a cigar and a minute later 
laid it on his plate, where it went out, and was smoked, 
after he had left the restaurant, by a ,vaiter. Most of 
the tables \vere empty by the time he \vent, and the 
orchestra had put away their instruments some ten 
minutes earlier. 
As he ,vas making his way out a tall figure in a shabby 
overcoat slipped through the swing doors in front of him. 
He wore a shapeless hat of dark felt and carried under 
his arm a violin-case. Outside, the tall figure turned 
northward toward Shaftesbury Avenue, and Mr. Matthew 
Sumner, obeying the impulse of the moment, followed hinl 
a little distance behind. 
Up Shaftesbury Avenue and into Charing Cross Road, 
Mr. Matthew Sumner followed the first violin, and up the 
Charing Cross Road into Tottenham Court Road. Half- 
way up Tottenham Court Road the tall figure in the 
shabby overcoat turned into one of the dark streets on the 
left: Matthew Sumner still followed hiln. Here there were 
but few people in the streets and it was easy for Sumner 
to keep the man in front of him in sight. The t\VO pro- 
ceeded, in this manner, through a labyrinth of mean 
streets for some time. At length the fiddler turned sud- 
dently into a mean court, out of a meaner and even more 
shabby-looking street. There was a lamp-post in the 
middle of the court, \vhose sickly light served only to show 
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the filth and refuse in the gutter, the uneven stones of the 
court and the grime-encrusted walls of the houses. 
Matthew Sumner stood hesitant at the mouth of the 
court. But the tall figure of the first violin was under- 
neath the lamp-post, bent over something on the ground. 
A moment later, while Sumner was still watching, the 
figure rose, holding, in its right hand, a violin. With a 
sudden semi-circular sweep of the arm it smashed the 
violin against the lamp-post. There was a sharp crash 
of splintering woodwork and the stones of the court were 
strewn with pieces of shattered instrument. 
Mr. Matthew Sumner ran forward. 
"Good God! why did you do that?" he cried. 
The first violin of the orchestra of the Restaurant 
Govard turned and looked stupidly at Matthew Sumner. 
" I play no more," he said. 
"B-b-but . . ." stammered Sumner. 
"I play no more in de orchestra," continued the other, 
waving the broken handle of the fiddle, which he still held 
in his right hand, "and zo-I break my violin. It has 
been played-you may not believe it, sare-by de great 
Kobinsky: before tousands and tousands of people: but 
de great Kobinsky will play it no more, and zo-de violin 
is broken. To-morrow I become a waiter: der are more 
tips." 
"Stop!" cried Sumner. 
But the figure in the stained overcoat and the felt hat 
had already vanished from the mean court, and Mr. 
Matthew Sumner was left alone in the uneven light of a 
lamp with a cracked pane, in company with a cheap 
violin-case and the scattered bits of a broken fiddle. 
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THE souls of the dead were ascending to\vards the 
Judgment Seat and the Gate of Heaven. The world 
soul pressed them on every side, just as the atmosphere 
presses upon rising bubbles, striving to vanquish them, to 
break their thin envelope of personality, to mingle their 
virtue with its own. But they resisted, remembering 
their glorious individual life on earth and hoping for an 
individual Ii fe to come. 
Among them ascended the soul of a Mr. Andre\vs \vho, 
after a beneficent and honourable life, had recently de- 
ceased at his house in to,vn. He knew himself to be 
kind, upright, and religious, and though he approached 
l1is trial with all humility, he could not be doubtful of 
its result. God ,vas not now a jealous God. He \vould 
not deny salvation n1erely because it \vas expected. A 
righteous soul may reasonably be conscious of its o\vn 
righteousness, and Mr. Andrews was conscious of his. 
" The way is long," said a voice, " but by pleasant con- 
verse the way becomes shorter. Might I travel in your 
company ? " 
"Willingly," said Mr. Andre\vs. He held out his 
hand, and the t\VO souls floated up\vards together. 
" I was slain fighting the infidel," said the other exult- 
antly, "and I go straight to those joys of which the 
Prophet speaks." 
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"Are you not a Christian?" asked Mr. Andre\vs 
gravely. 
"No, I am a Believer. But you are a Moslem, 
surely ? " 
"I am not," said Mr. Andrews. "I alTI a Believer." 
The two souls floated upwards in silence, but did not 
release each other's hands. "I am broad church," he 
added gently. The word "broad" quavered strangely 
amid the interspaces. 
" Relate to me your career," said the Turk at last. 
" I \vas born of a decent middle-class family, and had 
my education at Winchester and Oxford. I thought 
of becoming a l\lissionary, but was offered a post in the 
Board of Trade, which I accepted. At thirty-two I 
n1arried, and had four children, two of \vhom have died. 
l\ly wife survives me. If I had lived a little longer I 
should have been knighted." 
" Now I will relate my career. I was never sure of my 
father, and my mother does not signify. I grew up in 
the slums of Salonika. Then I joined a band and we 
plundered the villages of the infidel. I prospered and had 
three ,vives, all of whom survive me. Had I lived a little 
longer I should have had a band of my own." 
"A S011 of mine was killed travelling in Macedonia. 
Perhaps you killed him." 
" It is very possible." 
The two souls floated upward, hand in hand. 1Ir. 
Andre\vs did not speak again, for he ,vas filled with horror 
at the approaching tragedy. This man, so godless, so 
lawless, so cruel, so lustful, believed that he would be 
admitted into Heaven. And into what a heaven-a place 
full of the crude pleasures of a ruffian's life on earth! 
But Mr. Andrews felt neither disgust nor moral in- 
dignation. He was only conscious of an immense pity, 
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and his own virtues confronted him not at all. He longed 
to save the man whose hand he held more tightly, who, 
he thought, was now holding more tightly on to him. 
And \vhen he reached the Gate of Heaven, instead of say- 
ing," Can I enter?" as he had intended, he cried out, 
"Cannot he enter?" 
And at the same moment the Turk uttered the same 
cry. For the same spirit \vas working in each of them. 
From the gate\vay a voice replied, "Both can enter." 
They were filled \vith joy and pressed forward together. 
Then the voice said, "In what clothes will you enter?" 
" In my best clothes," shouted the Turk, "the ones I 
stole." And he clad himself in a splendid turban and a 
waistcoat embroidered with silver, and baggy trousers, 
and a great belt in which were stuck pipes and pistols and 
knives. 
"And in what clothes vvill you enter?" said the voice 
to 11r. Andrews. 
lVlr. Andrews thought of his best clothes, but he had no 
wish to \vear them again. At last he remembered and 
said, "Robes." 
"Of what colour and fashion ?" asked the voice. 
Mr. Andrew l1ad never thought about the matter much. 
He replied, in hesitating tones, "White, I suppose, of 
some flowing soft material," and he was immediately 
given a garment such as he had described. "Do I wear it 
rightly?" he asked. 
"Wear it as it pleases you," replied the voice. "What 
else do you desire?" 
" A harp," suggested Mr. Andrews. "A small one." 
A small gold harp was placed in his hand. 
"And a palm-no, I cannot have a palm, for it is the 
reward of martyrdom; my life has been tranquil and 
happy." 
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"Yau can have a palm if you desire it." 
But Mr. Andrews refused the palm, and hurried in his 
white robes after the Turk, who had already entered 
Heaven. As he passed in at the open gate, a man, dressed 
like himself, passed out with gestures of despair. 
"\Vhy is he not happy?" he asked. 
The voice did not reply. 
" And \vho are all those figures, seated inside on thrones 
and mountains? Why are some of them terrible, and 
sad, and ugly?" 
There was no answer. Mr. Andrews entered, and then 
he saw that those seated figures were all the gods \vho 
were then being \vorshipped on the earth. A group of 
souls stood round each, singing his praises. But the gods 
paid no heed, for they were listening to the prayers of 
living men, which alone brought them nourishment. 
Sometimes a faith would grow \veak, and then the god 
of that faith also drooped and dwindled and fainted for 
his daily portion of incense. And sometimes, owing to 
a revivalist movement, or to a great commemoration, or 
to some other cause, a faith would grow strong, and the 
god of that faith grow strong also. And, more frequently 
still, a faith would alter, so that the features of its god 
altered and became contradictory, and passed from 
ecstasy to respectability, or from mildness and universal 
love to the ferocity of battle. And at times a god would 
divide into two gods, or, three, or more, each \vith his 
own ritual and precarious supply of prayer. 
Mr. Andre\vs sa\v Buddha and Vishnu and Allah 
and Jehovah and the Elohim. He saw little ugly deter- 
mined gods who were worshipped by a few savages in the 
same way. He saw the vast shado\vy outlines of the Neo- 
Pagan Zeus. There \vere cruel gods and coarse gods and 
tortured gods, and, \vorse still, there were gods \vho were 
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peevish, or deceitful, or vulgar. No aspiration of 
l1umanity ,vas unfulfilled. There \vas even an inter- . 
ll1ediate state for those who wished it, and for the 
Christian Scientists a place where they could demonstrate 
that they had not died. 
He did not play his harp for long, but hunted vainly for 
one of his dead friends. And though souls were con- 
tinually entering Heaven, it still seemed curiously empty. 
Though he had all that he expected, he \vas conscious of 
no great happiness, no mystic contemplation of beauty, no 
mystic union with good. There was nothing to compare 
with that moment outside the gate, when he prayed that 
the Turk might enter and heard the Turk uttering the 
same prayer for him. And \vhen at last he saw his com- 
panion he hailed him ,vith a cry of human joy. 
The Turk was seated in thought, and round him, by 
sevens, sat the virgins who are promised in the Koran. 
"Gh, my dear friend!" he called out. "Come here 
and we will never be parted, and such as my pleasures are, 
they shall be yours also. \Vhere are my other friends? 
Where are the men whom I love, or \vhom I have killed? " 
"I, too, have only found you," said Mr. Andre\vs. He 
sat down by the Turk, and the virgins, "vho "vere all 
exactly alike, ogled them with coal black eyes. 
"Though I have all that I expected," said the Turk, 
" I am conscious of no great happiness.. There is nothing 
to compare with that moment outside the gate \vhen I 
prayed that you might enter, and heard you uttering the 
same prayer for me. These virgins are as beautiful and 
good as I had fashioned, yet I could wish that they were 
better.' , 
As l1e wished, the forms of the virgins became more 
rounded, and their eyes grew larger and blacker than 
before. And Mr. Andrews, by a wish similar in kind, 
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increased the purity and softness of his garment and the 
glitter of his harp. For in that place their expectations 
,vere fulfilled, but not their hopes. 
" I am going," said Mr. Andrews at last. " \Ve desire 
infinity and ,ve cannot imagine it. How can \ve expect it 
to be granted? I have never imagined anything infinitely 
good or beautiful excepting in my dreams." 
" I am going \vith you," said the other. Together they 
sought the entrance gate, and the Turk parted witl1 his 
virgins and his best clothes, and Mr. Andrews cast away 
his robes and his harp. 
"Can \ve depart?" they asked. 
"You can both depart if you \vish," said the voice, 
"but remember what lies outside." 
As soon as they passed the gate, they felt again the 
pressure of the world soul. For a moment they stood 
hand in hand resisting it. Then they suffered it to break 
in upon them, and they, and all the experience they had 
gained, and all the love and \visdom they had generated, 
passed into it, and n1ade it better. 
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"AND that," said Mr. vVarlingham, holding up a few 
sheets of quarto paper, "is the end. The end," he 
repeated meditatively, his fingers playing with the manu- 
script as if he could not bear to hand it to his secretary. 
"May I congratulate you, ]\tIr. Warlingham?" said 

1iss 11edhurst. "I'm sure it \vill be a great sue-cess. A 
greater success than any of your novels." Mr. Warling- 
hanl raised a modest hand, and 11iss 11edhurst hastened to 
repair possible error. "I don't mean that your novels 
haven't been successful; no one could say that; you re- 
member how America ,vent mad over 'The Four Fron- 
tiersmen' . . . and there was ' Juliana' too: eleven 
editions in nine \veeks!" 
" You forget the private limited edition on Japan 
paper," said Mr. Warlingham with some severity. "Yes, 
T haven't done badly." The novelist leant back in his 
arl11chair, finger-tips joined, staring at the ceiling with a 
certain complacency. He ,vas a shortish, stoutish man, 
aged about forty, with a rosy complexion, \vell-kept 
hands, a neatly clipped moustache and a noticeable bald- 
ness. Upon his rather thick, not unpleasant mouth 
lingered a little private smile, as if he \vere remembering 
obstacles easily overcome, ,vere listing in his mind past 
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triumphs; as if confident in merits that had not been over- 
looked by praise. Mr. Warlingham \vas successful. Mr. 
Warlingham looked successful. Then again he played 
with those manuscript sheets. He had dictated the whole 
of the book to Miss Medhurst except the last page, for he 
knew that the highest skill is obtained only when the hand 
labours with the brain. Still at that moment, l\1r. War- 
lingham was conscious of some uneasiness. It was an in- 
definable feeling which had come upon him during the 
last few days, a sense of . . . how could he put it? 
secret criticism? No, not exactly that. True, he had 
found that last page incredibly difficult to write; he had 
been held back by some doubt which his mind could not 
analyse. And now the strange sensation grew stronger. 
He felt as if he were not alone, as if something faintly 
hostile stood by his side. He 
rinkled his brows crossly. 
"Ridiculous," he murmured. 
 Indeed, his surroundings 
\vere strictly normal. Here he sat in his familiar study, 
his typical study: the deep red and blue carpet, the 
crowded bookshelves, the excellent appliances, the files, 
the scales, the typewriter in the corner, everything in his 
comfortable room cried out to him that he sat in the midst 
of ordinary life. But then? What? Tired, he supposed. 
Anyhow he mustn't brood. 
"Well," said Mr. W arlingham, briskly, "here are the 
last sheets, Miss Medhurst. Please type them out, and I 
will revise them with the rest." 
lvliss Medhurst held out a wiry little hand and took the 
manuscript with an air of devotion. Her author's words 
thrilled her always, but conveyed in his own handwriting, 
they took on an air of sanctity. Then Mr. Warlingham 
reached across the desk and took back the sheets. "I will 
read you the last page," he said, and Miss Medhurst 
wondered at a tone of defiance which had corne into his 
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voice. She could not know that Mr. Warlingham was 
reacting against a sudden growth of that secret feeling. 
As he gave her the sheets he had again experienced it, 
and determined to read the page aloud. After all there 
1night be something wrong with the stuff. 
"Gh," she gasped, "please do. Like that," she added 
hurriedly. "I shan't make any mistakes in typing." But 
a faint flush rose in her pale cheeks as she grew con- 
scious of her own excitement. Miss Medhurst ,vas of 
indeterminable age, betvveen thirty and forty; she \vas 
small, thin, ,vith little features that had once been pretty; 
dressed al\vays in dark colours she looked even more in- 
significant than she ,vas; her hair \vas of a neutral bro\vn 
shade; only her eyes, that all mankind could, if it cared, 
describe as yello,v-grey, grew large and soft as she gazed 
upon the man \vhose secretary she had been for ten years, 
yet was still to her marvellous and inspired. Mr. \Varling- 
ham did not observe any change in those neutral eyes. He 
cleared his throat, and read. The first few sentences 
l\1iss l\1edhurst did not hear, for her heart beat fast, but 
after a moment the old. spell \vorked, and as in a purple 
cloud the phrases of Mr. WarlinghalTI took shape for her: 
" . . . The six men stood undecided about the long 
shape that lay upon the ground. It ,vas as if they feared 
to touch that sumptuously \vild buccaneer, heavy-breeched, 
scarlet-sashed, so dark, and fierce, and beautiful, lest the 
slightest tTIovement should release the mortal spark that 
lingered still in the faintly heaving breast. At last 
l\Ioreno spoke : 'We cannot leaye him here,' he said. 
, The sun is too hot.' 
U Indeed, from the purple vault above, the 11exican sun 
ftlt like a heavy hand, and the air ,vas filled ,vith the 
buzzing of insects; the air was crowded \vith Ii fe; 
10renot 
pitiless and crime-stained, felt his heart gro\v big and 
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painful as he thought that nature was filled with life, yet 
could not afford another hour to Perez, Perez the man 
without fear, his comrade \vho lay there dying. 'Come,' 
he said gently, ' let us carry him into the house.' 
"A few minutes later they stood a little away from the 
bedside. Perez breathed more hurriedly. He gre\v yet 
paler, and 1Vloreno stepped for\vard, an anguish upon 
hÎ1n. Then for one moment his comrade opened his eyes, 
those soft, lustrous eyes; his lips twisted into a crooked 
smile as for the last titne he n1et the gaze of Moreno; but, 
very slowly, his head sank down and was still. Thus he 
lay, his dark face sharp outlined against the pillow, as an 
ancient bronze, his black beard erect, in death defiant as 
in Ii fe. 
"Moreno fell upon 11is knees: 'Good-bye, eaglelleart, 
good-bye,' he cried. One by one the others stole away; 
Perez lay still and aloof. And his soul, \vinging its way 
through space, carried as a last memory the sound of his 
comrade's weeping." 
l\1iss Medhurst did not move; her yello\v-grey eyes were 
dim, for she too loved the eaglehearted buccaneer. So she 
did not notice that as 1Ir. Warlingham pronounced the 
last word, he started so violently that his knees rapped 
against the desk. N or did she see him furtively glance to 
the right and left, eyes dilated, or fumble for his handker- 
chief with an unsteady hand. For Mr. Warlingham had 
distinctly heard a voice, a loud, indignant voice. And 
what it said ,vas: "Nonsense!" 
Nonsense? Somebody had said: "Nonsense." With 
sudden suspicion 1fr. Warlingllam stared at Miss Med- 
hurst, then \vas ashamed, for his secretary sat in the same 
rapt attitude, and her eyes \vere swimming in tears. But 
then? what? Oh, if only his hand \vouldn't shake so. 
Wherever had he put his handkerchief? He s\vore 
. 
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silently, still casting into the corners of the room a 
frightened gaze. 
"It's wonderful," murmured Miss Medhurst, "wonder- 
ful. Oh, it'll be a great success. It's better than any- 
thing Henry James ever did. It's better than Hall Caine. 
But why must Perez die ? Yes, I suppose it's artistic 
truth and that he had to die, that . . ." 
"Miss l\fedhurst," said Mr. \Varlingham in a voice sud- 
denly metallic and laboured, " if you don't mind . .. I 
\von't do any more to-day . . . I'm not very well." 
She bent forward with quick sympathy : "Yes, of 
course, work like yours takes all your strength. I'll go. 
And, please, please, 1fr. Warlingham, rest. Go into the 
Park. And I'm sure a tonic . . ." 
Mr. W arlingham was not listening. He sat with 
clenched hands: when l\liss Medhurst said, "Why must 
Perez die?" a voice had grumbled: "He didn't." 


II 


For a long time Mr. Warlingham sat with his face in 
his hands. The silence "vas complete, no ghostly voice 
assailed his ears, but at any moment he knew that it might 
speak. Haunted! he was haunted. An hour passed 
while his excited brain revolved horrid stories; he thought 
of phantoms that rattle chains, of the death dog, of riding 
\vitches. At length, only, as the study grew dark and 
he hurriedly s\vitched on the electric light, he forced 
himself into a balanced state of mind. 
"This won't do," he said aloud. "If I go on like this 
I'll get worse, and then . . ." he shuddered, "I'll find 
myself in a private nursing home, to call it by a polite 
name. How can you be so absurd?" he asked himself. 
" You let yourself become the prey of your nerves just 
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because you're a little overworked; Old Medhurst is right; 
she's been at me for months to take a rest. Anyhow . . ." 
Mr. Warlingham suddenly grew defiant and addressed the 
\vall: "Speak up! N ow's you chance. I'm listening." 
There was no reply, and, nearly comforted, Mr. Warling- 
ham got into his evening clothes and went to his club. 
He ate an excellent dinner; conscious of the rights of an 
invalid he drank a pint of champagne. This helped him 
to find the company attractive; his satisfaction was in- 
creased after dinner, for he made up a four at bridge 
with Draycott, Lord Langwith and the club bore, and as 
fortune gave him almost uniformly good hands he gre\v 
to like the club bore. At twelve o'clock l\1r. Warlingham 
unlocked his front door, n1eeting the darkness with a 
slight trenlor that passed away at once; faintly conscious 
of uneasiness as he undressed, he for a moment feared 
that he would have the horrors. But he slept almost at 
once, and a\voke only to find that his valet had gone out, 
leaving by his side his letters, the ne\vspapers, and the 
morning tea, while brilliant spring sunshine lit up every 
part of the room. Almost at once he remembered. 
"Ah," he thought, as he stretched, "I feel better," and 
began to drink his tea. Then, quite suddenly, as the cup 
fell crashing and unnoticed to the ground, Mr. W arling- 
ham found his brow wet. Somebody was standing at the 
foot of his bed. He clenched his fists, staring. Yes, this 
,vas no illusion. The door had not opened, and yet a man 
stood looking at him with a disagreeable expression. Mr. 
\Varlingham made a violent effort to speak, but found his 
tongue palsied. Then a voice, the familiar voice that had 
haunted him, grew audible: 
" 'Vell," said the shape. "Surprised to see me, I sup- 
pose." Mr. W arlingham did not reply. "You've given 
me a lot of trouble," the Thing went on; "materialising 
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isn't as easy as you novelists make out. When I think 
of the ,veeks of bother I've had over this business, I've 
a good mind . . ." It visibly snarled. "Still, that's 
not what I've really come for. Warlingham, that ending 
of yours is nonsense. Bunkuln. Pure bunkum." 
"\Vhat do you \vant?" asked Mr. \Varlingham feebly, 
for this insult to his literary po\vers galvanised him. 
" I want you to alter the ending. And you'll do it, sure 
as my name's Perez." 
Mr. \Varlingham stiIl stared at the Thing. Perez! 
He had kno,vn at once that taU, black-bearded shape \vith 
the lustrous, dark eyes, had recognised the fun trousers 
and the scarlet sash. His buccaneer! But this \vas 
awful. \Vas he going mad? Perez \vas talking again. 
"Look here," he said. "I'ye got no tillle to waste. It's 
all I can do to hold my molecules together, so let's get 
down to business. That ending of yours is bunkum be- 
cause I didn't die. Understand? I did'n't die. It's 
quite true that 1\loreno, ,yhom you have the audacity to 
call my friend, the scab \vho cheated me out of thirty-three 
dollars at euchre last night, so that I had to let the moon- 
light through him . . . vVell, Moreno, as I was saying, 
carried me in. But that's \vhere ,vhat you call your 
imagination failed. 11ercedes ,vas in the house; for a 
fortnight she fed nle on milk and I got perfectly \vell. As 
soon as I felt strong enough I murdered her and took 
charge of her savings, \vhich I am glad to say were con- 
siderable. " 
" You . . . murdered the woman who saved your 
life I"
 cried Mr. Warlingham, his fear expel1ed by SUf- 
. 
pflse. 
" Of course. You may think it ungrateful of me. But 
I'm not a respectable character; you made me like that, 
and if I killed Mercedes it's your fault." 
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"Well! I like your cheek," said 1fr. Warlingham. 
"You say that Mercedes . . ." 
"I'm tired of Mercedes," grumbled Perez. "And 
don't interrupt. With her savings I went to Mexico city 
and bought myself a small saloon at No. I I, Calle Ber- 
ganza. I'm doing quite \veIl; I've a man to help me, and 
by and by I expect to develop a bit. Before I'm done 
I'll be running a big café; I'll call it the Cafe \Varlinghaln. 
I'll always be pleased to see you. l\1y place is near the 
street car depot. So you see your ending won't do." 
For a moment Mr. Warlingham was silent. He ,vas 
still frightened, but interested. "All this," he said, 
loftily, "has nothing to do with me." 
"Nothing to do with you? Don't be silly. You've 
no right to create a character and end him up wrong. 
Especially you've no right to kill him off to save yourself 
the trouble of writing a few hundred pages more." 
"I'd like to see you do it," protested Mr. \Varlingham. 
"You talk as if one could "vrite a fe\v hundred pages in a 
week." 
"Nothing to do "vith me. Anyho,v I didn't die. I'm 
alive to-day, so your ending isn't true; it isn't artistic 
truth. " 
"vVhat I" shouted Mr. W arlingham, springing up in 
bed, "you dare to stand there and lecture nle on artistic 
truth. Please remember whom you're talking to." 
"Don't brag; keep that for Miss Medhurst. 
Obviously the ending's inartistic; if you'll just look up 
Chapter VIII and observe the psychology of . . ." 
Here the discussion gre\v confused, and Mr. Warling- 
ham found himself at a disadvantage, for Perez kne\v a 
great many things about the psychology of the other 
characters (and of Perez) which had never occurred to 
the novelist. They ended by shouting. 
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"Thoroughly inartistic . . ." 
" I kno\v more about novels than you'll 
" I want another seven chapters at least." 
"Leave the room at once, sir." 
There was a tap at the door. As Mr. Warlingham 
sank down upon the pilIo\v the valet came in and said: 
" Your bath is ready, sir," then \vithdre\v, Perez being 
obviously invisible to him. 
"All right," said Perez. "Go and have your bath. I 
know you think best in your bath. Besides, every mole- 
cule of me is aching, so I'll dissolve for an hour or so. 
But," he added, threateningly, " I'll come back and resume 
the discussion. I'll teach you . .." He began to gro\v 
dim. "You'll thank me for this some day." The voice 
grew faint. "I'll teach you artistic truth." 


" 


III 


"Mr. W arlingham," said Miss Medhurst as she but- 
toned her gloves prior to going out to lunch, "please don't 
think me impertinent, but I'm sure you're working too 
hard. You 1nust have a holiday." 
" You mean," said the novelist in an acid tone, "that 
my work isn't up to standard." 
" I don't mean anything of the kind," protested the little 
spinster. "I think you're wonderful. Only I thought 
yesterday, and again this morning . . . well, you know 
you had to stop dictating, and . . ." 
"Yes, I kno\v, I know." Mr. Warlingham had indeed 
been paralysed for several minutes \vhile Perez stood 
behind Miss Medhurst's chair and made ferocious faces. 
When at last Mr. \Varlingham decided to affront him and 
tremblingly resumed an incoherent dictation, Perez had. 
punctuated every other sentence with loud cries of "Rot I" 
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,vhile Miss Medhurst shrank from her author's livid face. 
\ 
"Inspiration," she thought, "is a beautiful, terrible 
thing. " 
" Just for a few days." Miss Medhurst's tone grew 
wheedling, and as she bent forward her yellow-grey eyes 
grew tender. "In the country. Think of it; here is the 
spring. Daffodils, primroses and . . . daffodils in the 
fields." 
"Perhaps I \vill," said Mr. Warlingham harshly. "I'll 
see \vhether he . . . I mean, I'll see how I feel." 
But the days that followed brought no improvement in 
Mr. Warlingham's condition. Perez had begun by 
appearing twice in one day; within a week he took to 
materialising every four hours or so. This seemed to 
please the phantom: "I say, Warlie, old boy," he re- 
marked as he leant against the tobacconist's counter while 
his victim tried to buy cigarettes, "'this materialising isn't 
as difficult as it looks. It's a matter of practice; now that 
I know 110w to control my molecules I can bring it off 
every two hours. In time I may be able to keep it up day 
and night; then I'll never have to leave you at all." 
Mr. Warlinghalll groaned and rushed out of the shop, 
leaving his change in front of the amazed salesman, Perez 
running by his side with long, easy strides. 
" Steady," said the phantom, "there's no hurry. You 
,von't get away from me." 
Soon Mr. Warlinghalll realised that Perez was right. 
He appeared in the Park and followed his author all the 
way to the publisher, arguing incessantly. He was be- 
ginning to develop theories. " You've made a mess of the 
whole thing," said Perez. "On thinking it over carefully 
I don't think I should have killed Pepita before eloping 
with Inez. As for Isabel, I rather think I shot her father, 
so you should say in Chapter V . . ." 
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"I wish you'd go away," moaned Mr. Warlingham. 
"I f you go on bothering me I'll burn the book and you'll 
be snuffed out." 
"I shan't. You'll write it over again in the right way. 
No\v, Warlie, pull yourself together. I'll make a celebrity 
of you \vhen you've learned artistic truth." 
Thereupon followed acrid argument, for Mr. Warling- 
ham 110 longer feared Perez; he merely looked upon him 
as an intolerable nuisance \vhose liberary criticisms out- 
raged his pride. But on this occasion the victim soon \vas 
silenced, for a policeman turned round and stared as Mr. 
Warlingham told the empty air not to be a fool. As 
time passed the oppressor almost realised his threats; his 
molecular control became so great that in one day he 
managed to lunch \vith Mr. Warlingham, to make a fifth 
at bridge (\vhich cost Mr. \Varlingham a good deal of 
money and the friendship of his partner) and to enter a 
cro\vded omnibus \vhere he sat upon an unmoved old 
lady and loudly lectured the apparently blind and deaf 
passengers on the defects of Mr. \Varlingham's style. The 
author felt a dull brutalisation creep over him; Miss 
Medhurst openly wept. "He doesn't seem to care about 
anything," she whimpered to herself; "I don't think he 
hears." 
She was wrong. Mr. Warlingham heard too much. 
His ruddy colour was leaving him, and his waistcoat be- 
gan to sag. "I'm wasting a\vay," he thought, and did 
not care. But his nervous system \vas working independ- 
ently of his will, and only his pride forbade that he 
should surrender to the ever more insistent Perez; an 
incident brought about the breakdown. Mr. Warlingham 
went to a fashionable lunch party and found himself 
seated bet\veen a very pretty American Duchess and a 
well-kno,vn actress. Anxious to make himself agreeable 
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he garnished his conversation \vith epigrams, and for a 
time all went well; he was alone. Who could say? 
Perhaps it was all over. Then he saw Perez, seated on 
the rose bowl, his heavy boots in the middle of a basket 
of crystallised violets. He seenled to enjoy the scene, 
but as Mr. Warlingham remarked: "Don't do unto others 
as you \vould be done by, for they may not have the 
same taste," the phantom informed the party that the 
epigram was not by Mr. Warlingham, but by Mr. 
Bernard Shaw. For a few minutes the novelist ground 
his teeth and plodded on his ,vitty ,yay, but the shameless 
Perez gravely followed every epigram by: "As Whistler 
put it," or "That's the best thing Anatole France ever 
said"; at last Mr. vVarlingham grew blackly silent. 
Later the American Duchess confided to her husband 
that after the first ten minutes ,veIl-known novelists 
turned out to be dull dogs. Meanwhile Mr. Warlingham 
sat in his study, his face in his hands, while Miss Med- 
hurst fluttered about him. "Tell me ,vhat's the matter," 
she implored. Mr. Warlingham looked at her wildly; 
perhaps something of her immense tenderness touched 
him, for suddenly he spoke: 
" Don't think me mad. . . . I don't know what to do. 
It keeps following me about, and arguing. Oh, what shall 
I do?" The horror of the past days was released as he 
told Miss Medhurst everything, little details of time and 
place, literary argun1ents the phantom had used, and grip- 
ping the wiry little hand that trembled and yielded he 
cried out as a child: "Oh, I'm right, I'm right, tell me I'm 
right." 
"Yes," whispered Miss Medhurst. "Of course you're 
right. Who could teach you anything? Don't alter 
your novel; it doesn't belong to you, it belongs to human- 
ity. But you are overwrougl1t, \vorn out. I'm going to 
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pack for you, and you must go to the seaside for a 
week. Promise ?" 
Mr. W arlingham nodded. He did not notice that for a 
llloment his secretary laid upon his arm fingers light as a 
butterfly's wing. 
A week later Miss Medhurst entered the study, 
her heart beating. Oh, how ill he looked ! "Well?" she 
asked tensely. 
"It's no good," said Mr. Warlingham in a gloomy tone. 
"Perez and I went . . . bathing." 
For a moment Miss Medhurst was tempted to laugh, 
then was ashamed. This was terrible. The man chosen 
of the muses was dying before her eyes; worse, his reaSOl1 
was dying, because of a \vretched illusion. Oh, if she 
could only take it upon herself! She wrung her little hard 
hands, and as she peered into corners, seized by a sense of 
the uncanny, the hatred of a true partisan held her: if only 
Perez could appear to her . . . she would outrage hiln, 
blot him out. Yes, blot hinl out. The \vords raised in 
the little spinster an incredible excitement; medical 
memories taken from the newspapers invaded her mind, 
wonderful cures brought about by suggestion, by self- 
suggestion. By self-suggestion! Aghast at her own 
audacity she put her hand on the stricken man's shou1der. 
"Mr. Warlingham," she \vhispered, "do you hear n1e? 
It is an illusion. Do you understand it is an illusion ?" 
"Yes," said the novelist, \vithout raising his eyes. 
"Then if it is an illusion, let us face it. Prove to your- 
self that it is only an illusion." 
"Prove?" uttered Mr. \Varlingham. "How?" 
"He said he lived in Mexico, that he kept a saloon. 
Well. . . go and see. Go to Mexico." 
"Go to Mexico," shouted Mr. Warlingham, leaping to 
his feet. 
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"Yes. Go. Go and see. It's an illusion. When yott 
get there, very likely you'll find a bank at the address he 
gave you. And th-en you'll know it ,vas only an illusion. 
You'll be free." 
Mr. W arlingham thought for a long time, then gently 
took her hand and said: "Perhaps you're right. But don't 
let me go alone. Come with me." 


IV 


A sickly man wrapped in a travelling rug staggered on 
to the platform, hanging with a curious air of helplessness 
to the arm of a slim, capable little woman. Behind tl1em, 
in procession, came several swarthy porters laden with 
baggage; the commissionaire of the Hotel de [as Cuatro 
Naciónes J disguised as a full general, led the way. The 
little woman erupted into the Spanish she had acquired on 
board ship, directed the porters to wait with the equipaje., 
gave the commissionaire five pesos to help the heavy 
luggage through the customs, and gently led the grey- 
faced man to the \vaiting omnibus. 
"Now, Mr. \Varlingham," she said, briskly, half an 
hour later. "You must stay in bed and rest. Nothing 
can be done to-day; first you must sleep. I must go to. 
my hotel, but I'll come back for dinner. You'll stay in 
bed? Promise ?" 
"All right," said Mr. vVarlingham, wearily. He shut 
his eyes as if half-asleep or exhausted. With a sudden 
fond gesture Miss Medhurst smoothed the creases from 
the pillow and left the room. 
But she stayed only a few minutes at her hotel, just 
long enough to wash her thin, intelligent face, and to smile 
as she powdered her nose, for this was a ne\v habit. For 
a moment, on the steps, she shrank from the broad ex- 
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panse of the plaza., cro\vded with black-garbed men 
crowned by sombreros, bare-headed "-"omen "vhose hair 
shone like oiled silk, lounging peones} wild, half-Indian, 
always about to be run over by the prancing buggy horses 
Of the clanging electric cars. Then she clenched her little 
fists and called a cab. Her course ,vas fixed in advance: 
the driver must carry her to a church selected from the 
plan of 11exico City and must inevitably pass through 
the Calle Berganza; yet she ,,,,"ould not arouse suspicion 
by naming the street of doom. Her excirement ,yas so 
po,verful that the broad, \vhite streets became to her mere 
symbols. She saw only name plates: C. de Tal1tpico . . . 
C. de Santa Fe . . . then at last, in a mist, C. Berganza 
. . . 27 . . . 25 . . . a little street of old, mean houses 
. . . 19 . . . a dog rooting in a dustbin . . . 13 . . . 
She passed number I I, was conscious horribly of the 
bush ovef the door. Indeed it \vas not a bank, but a little 
bar. 
liss Medhurst ground her teeth, as she dropped her 
sunshade in the road, stopped the driver by a violent tug 
at the coat-tail (for not a word of Spanish could she 
remember), leaped out, ran back. As she bent she stared 
into the little bar. For a n10ment she could see nothing 
through the dirty pans, then a shape. Miss Medhurst 
tottered as she walked a,vay ,vith the sunshade: she had 
recognised the tall, dark man, \vith the soft eyes and the 
black beard. 
All through the night Miss 11edhurst tossed in the hig!l 
Spanish bed. Perez! It was Perez. It ,vas madness, 
death for l\1r. Warlingham. Miss Medhurst wept into the 
pillo\v, bit it so as not to scream. And later she lit all 
the candles, seized by the dread of the supernatural. 
When morning came and she crept to the Cuatro Naciónes 
she was pater than Mr. Warlingham. As she came in he 
,vas speaking to the shade, and for a moment she thought 
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that she too could now glimpse Perez against the flowered 
curtain. lVlad! Both mad! But a savage purpose told 
her to gain time, to make Mr. Warlingham dress, to drive 
him wildly through the town, into the suburbs, only to 
gain time to think. The novelist did not resist, seemed 
to have lost even the desire to hasten to the place of trial, 
or to flee from it. Obediently, \vhen lunch ,vas done, he 
lay down for a siesta. All he said was: 
"If you're going out, remember this is Mexico and take 
your revolver." He had given her the weapon and loaded 
it himself. For Mr. Warlingham's novels ,vere slightly 
sensational, and he expected life to equal them. Miss 
Medhurst went out into the heat that struck up from the 
stones (she renlembered Mr. Warlinghanl's metaphor) 
like a heavy hand. She hardly felt it, nor the n10lten 
shafts of light from the purple sky. She sped through the 
desert streets, a grin1, earnest little figure, careless of 
sights, on the route of yesterday. At the corner of Calle 
Berganza she paused, then ratl. N un1ber I I stood open, 
and without an apparent tremor she went in. As her eyes, 
sunblind, recovered sight, she took in the few details, the 
wooden tables, the few iron chairs, the counter, the arm- 
chair on \vhich slumbered the man of destiny. Her limbs 
shook, but Miss Medhurst rapped a table \vith her 
knuckles until Perez half opened his eyes. 
UTe!" she said harshly, u con leche."" 
Perez stared at her. Tea? with milk? At half-past 
two? He expressed this view. Also the 1n.020 had gone 
home for a siesta. He was alone in the café. 
uTe con leche.," snapped Miss Medhurst. 
Perez reflected that she was English, therefore a lunat
c, 
therefore also rich, and after some time brought in an 
amazingly vile liquid. The little spinster watched his face, 
his hands. "Am I mad?" she thought. Then: "No, it 
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is he." She drank the tea. She had nothing to say. 
This \vas the end. And yet she could not go. Time, gain 
time; she must. Desperately she asked if this \:yere an old 
. 
Inn. 
uN 0 se/' replied Perez sleepily. 
She found herself eXplaining that her employer was an 
antiquarian \vho studied old inns. lVlight she visit the 
inn? Perez was about to refuse, but observed in l\1:iss 
Medhurst's hand a t\venty pesos note. Lunatic, he 
thought, shrugged his shoulders, and led the way up steep 
\vooden stairs. 
They stood in a dark, shuttered bedroon1. A carved 
oak chest ran up to the black beams. On the mantel- 
piece stood a cheap statuette of a saint. In an alcove she 
sa\v the high, \:vhite bed. 
"The carpet," said Perez, proudly pointing at the 
horror from Brussels, "is new." He turned to her, smil- 
ing. She did not know what had happened. She did not 
know \vhat she did. She heard a shot, a cry, found her- 
self, laughing and crying, on her knees by the side of the 
man she had slain, found her tiny strength tenfold multi- 
plied as she hauled him to the bed, set upon the pillo\v the 
limp head. But before she fled through the lonely, bril- 
liant streets, she thrust the revolver into the relaxed hand. 
She found Mr. \Varlingham up and excited. 
"\Vhere have you been all this tinle? J.ve been \vait- 
ing," he cried, crossly. "I feel so funny. I \vas talking 
to him a quarter of an hour ago, and he vanished in the 
middle of a word. Oh, I feel so ill." 
"Come \vith me," said Miss 11:edhurst, firmly. "Come 
now. I have found the \vay. Now! quick; hurry I" 
Her new cunning told her to make him \valk to arouse 
no notice. That cunning led her and her trembling charge 
into the bar where a dirty 1no
o now sat and smoked. It 
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told her to make her scanty Spanish incomprehensible, 
until at last the 1JIO:JO said he must fetch his master. tIe 
called up the wooden stairs, and Miss Medhurst's fingers 
entered like claws into Mr. Warlingham's arm. There was 
no reply. uSefíor!'
 called the 1110:J0 again. Again no 
reply. The man's feet sounded loud as he went up the 
stairs. A moment later they heard him cry out, and as if 
drawn by a predonlinant will they ran up the stairs. 
"Ah I" screamed the ,vaiter. 
But there ,vas no horror in Mr. Warlingham's face. 
With enraptured eyes he gazed at the long, red-sashed 
body, at the black beard that stood erect, outlined against 
the pillow. Colour had rushed into his cheeks. He looked 
erect, confident in his fame. 
"I was fight!" he cried. "It was artistic truth!" His 
voice rose; he shouted into a realm now devoid of phan- 
toms. "I was fight! Right! Artistically right!" 
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GEORGE'S GENDER 


"PUT the cushion on the rail of the fender and hit it 
hard. Wait a minute. I'll lie in the fender. Help me 
down. " 
George lo\vered the woman courteously into the ash- 
pan. 
"Now yell a bit. Say 'Damn!' I'll scream. . . . Go 
on. Bang a\vay at the cushion. Here they come. Bang 
a,vay." 
George smote the cushion and kicked the fender and 
said "Damn!" iteratively. The woman rattled the brass 
fireguard and screamed. The strange sound seemed to 
madden George, and he pranced upon the hearthrug, his 
spectacles leaping and tossing from his nose. 
The door s,vung open, and t\VO maids, one young and 
pretty and the other old and large, stood gazing at the 
sordid scene. George turned and shook his poker at 
them. 
"You brute! Y au brute I"
 shrieked the larger hire- 
ling. She seized a chair by its laddered back and held it 
high over her head. 
"Yes, you're a brute; a \vretch of a brute," assented the 
pretty housemaid, the air whistling in and out of her 
dainty little nose. 
"Ah! Ah-r-r-rh!" yelled George. "Get out; get out." 
96 
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"The police, Ivy; the police. Run along quick. 
There's always one on the pillar box corner." The woman 
in the ash-pan groaned. 
"Help me up, Clark! Help me up." 
Clark, with uplifted chair drove her master before her 
and reached the fender. George gave way willingly, and 
fled round the dining-room table to the door just in time 
to prevent Ivy, the housemaid, from indulging in the con- 
genial pursuit of a policeman. 
"Stand away from that door," he cried, "or I shall 
treat you as I have treated that-other-woman!" Ivy 
squealed, and locked her arms round herself. 
"Don't-fetch-the-police-not the police." The 
moan came from tIle direction of the fireplace. Ivy darted 
back into the room, slammed the door and turned the key 
on the inside. Then she \vent to her prostrate mistress's 
side, and in company with the older and larger Clark, 
sobbed over her. 
George snatched up a hat and went half-way to his club 
with the poker under his arm. 


George and Agnes Bracegreek, although married, \vere 
a devoted couple. She had very much wanted to marry 
him, as he had taught her biology, and it would have 
killed her, she felt, to spend life \vith anybody \vho did ll0t 
understand its science. Bracegreek was a great biologist 
who did not desire marriage, but was much too good- 
natured to refuse his name and a share of llis earnings to 
an earnest admirer. Moreover, he reflected that matri- 
mony would to some extent protect him from a good deal 
of the embarrassing enthusiasms of his lady pupils. 
Agnes was a girl with a llice voice and attractive eyes, 
though after twenty years' married life he could not visu- 
'1 
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alise her appearance when he was away from her. She 
had kissed hin1-\vhen last ?-but he had never kissed her. 
When he felt pleasantly disposed to\vards her, he \vould 
dig t\VO fingers of his right hand against a shiny black 
belt \vhich she invariably \vore. They ,vere perfectly 
happy. 
When Agnes \vas exactly forty-two years of age an- 
other man came into her life. He was a friend of 
George's, a nlan who had joined the \Vest African Fron- 
tier Force to escape from the London daily newspapers. 
He \vas tall and fair, \vhereas the George of her hand \vas 
stooping and chrome-grey. He had not much to say for 
himself, and his boots looked as if they had been cleaned 
by their ovvner; but, beyond a shadow of doubt, he had 
personality. On rare occasions in conversation or dis- 
cussion he ,vould advance a theory or an argument and 
then fall on it. This carried conviction because he was 
too big to be Ii fted, and the opinion l1e had expressed 
solidified under him. 
Then he brought a \vhiff of the exotic \vhich would 
make a nun \vistful. What was all this about "taboo" and 
"vhy did George and Cyril-his name was Cyril Curtis- 
Wood, but in Nairobi they called him "Lulu" -break off 
: their Nigerian conversations sometimes ,vhen she entered 
the room? She liked it, but \vhy? 
Cyril \vas undoubtedly a n1an of honor. He fell in- 
stantly in love \vith Agnes Bracegreek, although she \vore 
jet and a shiny black belt and a sort of dog's muzzle on 
her hair. But no revelation of any sort did he permit 
himself till \vell nigh five out of his six months' leave had 
elapsed. In these five months he had discovered that 
George and Agnes \vere no more and never had been more 
than companions, and he had no scruples about tendering 
to Agnes the love he had to give, and to \vhich, by the 
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laws of the jungle when the grass was cut, she was en- 
titled. 
Agnes listened to his confession witt1 the air of a 
nlaiden courted at her first dance. 
"Of course," said she, ,vhen she had kissed assent to 
her Cyril, "you nlust ask George." 
"I intend to treat your husband \vith consideration. I 
feel that we can rely on his behaving splendidly." 
That evening the love tale ,vas unfolded to the husband 
of Agnes, and his nlild blue eyes softened with pleasure. 
He had adjudged from the literature \vhich he found 
about the house-"Ann Veronica" and "The Pretty 
Lady"-that his wife had ill-concealed romanticist ten- 
dencies, and that, in spite o
 his o\vn exclusiveness, selfish 
aversion from social intercourse and positive horror of 
hospitality, she had fared successfully on the world's high- 
\vay to,vards the goal of love, gave him a satisfaction 
which was none the less agreeable because it was ill- 
earned. Well done, Agnes; indeed \vell done! And she 
should be Mrs. Curtis-Wood, and the cost of her main- 
tenance might be diverted to the support of a new section 
of Mollusca in the zoological division of his institute. 
Cyril looked hard at Agnes, and searched his mind. 
But his love ,vas true, and he reflected upon the fact that 
George ,vas an asexual being. Agnes certainly dressed 
queerly, but that was because love \vas not there to inspire, 
and her figure ,vas entrancing. George \\"ore trousers \vith 
a sort of cork-scre\v seam-he seemed to have to unscre\v 
them before he could sit down-and this was eloquent of 
his inability to assay the feminine. Agnes was to George, 
anyone could see, a sister, or a housekeeper, a mother or 
a landlady, a private secretary or a cash register. A 
woman who lived with George was staking with the pari 
nlutuel instead of the bookmaker. George had no gender. 
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The only difficulty in the way of fulfilment of love's 
middle-aged dream was the divorce. 
George said: "Y ou and Cyril will go a\vay and stay 
together at an hotel. I will receive an anonymous letter, 
and ,viII go and search you out. I am \villing to faint in 
the lobby in order to deceive the King's Proctor, and that 
ought to complete the matter." 
Cyril said: "That sounds good enough, and I suggest 
we toss up who pays the law costs." 
Agnes said: "I am horrified that you suggest such a 
thing, George. Cyril and I are pure, and shall remain 
pure. My father, if not a clergyman, neither drank nor 
smoked, and I \vould not gratify my wish to marry Cyril 
at the expense of my conscience. I shall not be divorced. 
I f I were, I could never look Cyril in the face again. Yes, 
I know I might be innocent, but every time Cyril looked 
at me I should wince. The world's view of it all would 
be in his head. He \vould be the only person on earth- 
,vith the exception of you-\vho \vould regard me as a re- 
spectable woman. T\vo aren't enough, believe me, 
George." 
"Then I suppose I must be the guilty party," gasped 
George. Agnes said yes, and Cyril wished there was 
another way out. 
"B-but I don't kno\v ho\v it may not hit me in my 
profession," protested George. "It may s
em absurd to 
you, but a kno\vledge of anthropology is pretty nearly use- 
less to a roué. If I'm divorced, I shall lecture on 
ethnology to empty benches." 
Agnes said he \vould not want so much money, no\v 
that he had not a wife to keep, and that in course of time 
he \vas sure to live do\vn the unpleasantness. Cyril 
thought it possible that an undefended case might not get 
into t11e papers. George shook his head sadly, but such 
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was the generosity of his heart that he consented in t11e 
end not only to part with his wife, but to bear all the 
opprobrium that the legislation of the parting ,vould en- 
tail. 
It was necessary for George to desert his wife, to b<i 
cruel to her, and to appear to be unfaithful. The deser.. 
tion part was easily arranged. George took a room in 
Streatham, and travelled to and from it in abject misery 
each day. As people are generally so vague about this 
district, Agnes could safely swear that she did not know 
where George was. And most certainly George did not 
know. 
The cruelty, after a few rehearsals, was performed to 
the entire conviction of the maids, and it now remained 
for George to compromise himself with another lady. 
George frankly detested this part of the programme. 
Like all kindly men he was very sensitive, and the prospect 
of spending a night in the society of a disreputable female 
caused him to writhe in misery. 
"Oh, I know, my dear, that it's only a matter of form. 
I know perfectly well that I shall lie on the couch fully 
dressed all night, and that she-this phantom, incred- 
ible she I-will have the bed all to herself. But I shan't 
sleep. I shall never be able to close my eyes. Imagine my 
mental agony. I shalt be a raving lunatic long before 
da\vn." 
"It seems to me," commented Cyril, "that it all depends 
on the personality of your companion. A coarse creature 
of the street \vould surely have a terrible effect on your 
mentality, but what if she \vere-well, a lady, some friend 
who would oblige for the occasion?" 
"Exactly," said Agnes. "How about Mrs. Capp- 
Whisthaugh? She's a widow and a woman of the world, 
they say." 
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"I detest her. She'd want to play draughts all night. 
I kno\v her sort. Besides, Agnes, how can I write to a 
lady and ask her to spend a night with me in an hotel bed- 
foom. You t\VO are so much in love that you are becom- 
ing positively selfish." 
Agnes pointed out that no letter need be \vritten, that an 
understanding friend might have the position explained to 
her verbally. If she were made to appreciate that l1er 
identity \vould never be revealed, her sympathy might 
induce hef to assent. At any fate, everyone must be 
calm. As George had brought off the desertion and the 
cruelty so \vell, it \vould be co\vardly of him to be baffled 
by the-er-final step. 
But just as Agnes had been adamant in the matter of 
her eloping with Cyril, so ,vas George resolved in this 
matter of his companion for tIle night. Suggestion after 
suggestion \vas made by both Agnes and Cyril, each to be 
ruthlessly conden1ned. George said that lle had never 
realised that such an ordeal would be required of hinl. He 
had imagined that it \vould be sufficient to suborn some 
rascally hotel-keep.er and sign a couple of nanles in his 
guest book. The fact that he \vould be called upon to 
occupy a room all night \vith any other \voman but his 
,,,ife, had, he \varmly protested, never been revealed to 
him. 


A fe\v nights later Agnes \vent to bed early. She found 
excuses to bring both her maids into hef room so that 
they should see that she \vas in bed on that particular 
night. Then, \vai ting till the house was quiet, and till 
she was quite positive that her servants were asleep, she 
arose. 
From newly arrived boxes she took gay clothing. See 
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this high heel, that flinlsy stocking! Note the brevity of 
this jaunty skirt, the cosiness of this silver fur! Above 
all, contetnplate the allure of this daring hat! 
Agnes dressed her hair carefully fronl a model depicted 
in a weekly paper. It drooped delightfully to her eye- 
brows and hid half of her ears. She powdered her cheeks, 
and flicked her lips and eyelasl1es with colour. 
Next she surrounded her graceful figure ,vith the pretty 
clothing in the boxes. She took a handbag and fresh 
gloves, and stood before a long mirror. Agnes was no 
more. Here stood a bright, perhaps too bright, and de- 
cidedly alluring little \voman, whose errors in taste might 
be forgiven for her ambition to be attractive. 
Agnes looked at herself and liked herself. She reflected 
that the trappings of gaiety were much easier to assunle 
than those of virtue, and then sighed that these pretty 
things should be only for the lig11t of heart. What did 
the others get? A memory of the seaside occurred to her. 
What was it-HA mug for a good gir1." Ah, yes. 


George met his wife at a dark corner off Tottenhanl 
Court Road. At first he would not know l1er, but she 
lTIUrnlUred his name softly. He shuddered, stared long 
and \vhitely at her alluring clothes, and then muttered, 
"It's do,vn here." He nloved a,vay. 
She followed him. The man looked positive1y ill, and 
Agnes became alarmed. 
"Don't look so miserable," she begged. "They will 
suspect something. Remember you said you'd stay the 
night \vith no other \voman. I had to disguise myself. 
It tortures nle just as it tortures you. But you agreed to 
the idea. Oh, George, for goodness' sake, try to cheer up 
and look reckless." . 
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They were near to the hotel. With a great mental effor 
George recovered himself. He put his silk hat on one sid 
of his head and opened his coat to show off his dress shir1 
and thrust a red and gold banded cigar into a corner 0 
his mouth. 
"Mr. and Mrs. Bracegreek," he signed the register 
Both the greasy hotel-keeper and the page would certainl: 
be able to testify afterwards that this was not the Mr
 
Bracegreek whom counsel would indicate in court. 


Cyril came to tea the next day. He was most anxiou 
to hear the result of the plan, but had felt that it would b 
hardly discreet to telephone on the subject. 
He had expected, naturally, to find Agnes atone. Bu 
George was with her. Moreover, Agnes was wearing ; 
lot of fresh clothes \vhich made her look startlingly dif 
ferent. 
"I've decided not to divorce George after all," sai
 
Agnes sweetly, as she handed her ex-lover a cup of tea. 
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VIOLET H"UNT 


THE COACH 


IT was in a part of the country so far north that the 
summer nights are pale and light and scant of shade, and 
even when there is no moon, it is not dark. This night 
for hours the flat, depreciating earth had lain prone under 
a storn1 of wind and rain, its patient surface drenched, 
blanched, smitten into blindness. The tumbled waters of 
the Firth that splashed on the edges of the plain were 
daunted by the wind-driven showers; gloomy drops tapped 
them into sullen acquiescence. Half a n1ile inland the 
road to the north was laid and ran with never a house or 
homestead to break it, viscous with clay here, shining with 
quartz there, exact, uncompromising, hedgeless, between 
its borders of short scant grass. Very seldom the un- 
deviating line of it passed through a coppice or little clump 
of gnarled, ill-conditioned, nameless trees that seemed to 
lean forward vindictively on either side, snapping their 
horny fingers at each other, waving their cantankerous 
branches as the gusts took them, broke them, and whirled 
the fragments of their ruin far away and out of ken, as a 
kite that a child has allowed to pass beyond his control. 
Nor was the white surface of the road blotted for a single 
moment, swept and cleared by the play of the air-currents, 
surging backwards and forwards, blind, stupid and 
swelled with prige of power. Completely out of hand, 
1 0 5 
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intriguing- but incff"ctual giants, th 
s forces of th sky 
stagg -r -d hither d.nd thith or, bulT "ting F 11 in1pelrtially, 
instigatin' th" hapl .
s branchc
 at tl1 air m'rcy to wild 
JashiuI,S )f 'f-teh )ther, t( u
cJ 
ss acccssc's uf th - 
piril of 
sel f -destruction. B("lldjtl
 slavishly under tll · heavy gusts, 
each shahhy ))Jade 0 f grass by th - roaclsidl" rose again and 
\vas on the qui 'lJivc after thc rusllin:" tyrants had passed. 
J twas thtn, in tl1 succ - -din h JHI lllents 0 f cotl1parati V(A 
p "ac., wh"n tl1(" directors of the passional aërial revolt 
held 111 n.lg"d t CellJ thci r pclntin h r lbhl - ff for the ti In ", 
that hr -ell p "rp "ntli 'ulc.lr sh" 'ts f r,tin, like std. e fihn
, 

1t1J1 -v only fr tn th" pillars that upourc th - h av "ns, 
des ended FlJ1Ù 1) " ran In( ving Cf ntinu( us]y sjd .WFtys, likc 
wall, across 1h a level track. ^ c;.;heet of whole W'tter 
hlottc(] out the tangled hordcr of herhage; th a heaps of 
st(Jt1CS set at intervaJs ready for hrcakit1J..,. When the slab 
of rain had t1lovtd 011 ag-ain the road, shining- qut sturdily 
witli it
 cJllbeclc1ed quart7 (lncl JHilky kneaded clay, lay 
clcar nc nlorc. ahn, ord -rcel and lranquil in the tnirlst 
of tUt11lI1t and (lisc rel, it pursu "(1 its elpp illt "(1 cours", 
"dJ..,inJ., off frolu its 'luping, evenly b "vcIl"d sid.s th' 
nuisy 01 urlc.lnù strea01S, that had cun1 "justlinh "ach oth 
r 
in th air ha5tc tu r 'acll it, nly it ùc r "I atcù, l1uisily c( m- 
plainin hy thc l1nrcco rn is'tl)1 - can1her 0 f th' Tutter. 
At I. ccrtlin point on th" linc (f way, a ta11, spare, 
rcspeelal)]e-looking 1l1an ill a wel1-fittinh grey froc)" coat 
stood like a weary, foreòone clerk waiting' at th 
 corner oi 
the city street for the oll1nihus that was to carry hilll h0l11e 
to his slipp -r<."(1 cotn fl)rt anc} soh 'r pip'" 0 f peace. rh " 
rain dripp 'cl peaceably ff the rin1 f his top hat dud (,111 
do\vtl his coal col1ar. II. wor · 11 lIlufí1cr, but th "n it was 
SUI11nl "r-St. Juhn's tv'. 11" I "an .J un an .vory-h aùed 
cbuny 
ti.k r which h - ,,- ll1cJ { )11(1, tinc! peered, not very 

J.gtrly, alung th " ruad, which now-for thcre was ;1 lull 
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in the storm-lay in dazzling rain-washed clarity under the 
struggling moon. He had no luggage, no umbrella, yet 
his grey coat looked neat, and his hat shiny. 
Far in the distance, from the south, a dark, clumsy 
object appeared, labouring slowly along-a coach, of 
heavy and antique pattern.' As soon as he had sighted it, 
the passenger's faint interest seemed diminished. With a 
bored air of fulfilment, lIe dropped his eyes and looked 
down disapprovingly at the clayey mud at his feet, al- 
though, indeed, the sticky substance did not appear to 
have marred the exquisite polish of his shoes. His palm 
rested composedly on the ivory knob of his trusty stick, 
as it were the hand of an old friend. 
vVith some signs of difficult going, but no noise of 
straining or grinding, the coach dre\v up in front of the 
expectant passenger. He looked up quietly, and recog- 
nised it as the vehicle \vherein it was appointed that he 
should travel for a stage, or t\VO, maybe. All was correct, 
the coachnlan, grave, business-like, headless as of usage, 
the horses long-tailed, black, conventional. . . . 
The door opened noiselessly, and the step was let down. 
Nodding at the coachman, he delicately put his foot on to 
it; he observed for the benefit of the persons inside: 
"I see old Joe on the box in his official trim. Rather 
unnecessary, all this ceremony, I venture to think! A 
fe\v yokels and old women to impress, if indeed, anyone 
not positively obliged, is abroad on a night like this! 
For form's sake, I suppose!" 
He took his seat next the windo\v. The four occupants 
of the coach nodded, some stiffly, but not unkindly. He 
returned their salutations in a way that showed him un- 
acquainted with any of them. 
Sitting next to him ,vas a woman evidently of fashion. 
Her heavy and valuable furs were cast on one side, to 
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show a wide breast covered with jewels. She wore two 
enamelled and jewel-encrusted watches pinned to her 
bosom as a mark for thieves to covet. It was foolish of 
her, the man in the grey frock coat thought. Her yellow 
wig \vas much awry. Her eyes were weak, stained, and 
fearful, and she aided their vision with a diamond-beset 
pince-nez. N ow and again she glanced over her left 
shoulder as if in alarm, and at such times grasped her 
gold-net reticule feverishly. She was obviously a rich 
woman, a first-class, train-de-Iuxe, passenger. 
The woman opposite her belonged, he considered, to the 
people, hard-featured, worn with a life of sordid toil and 
calculation, but withal stout and motherly, a figure to 
inspire the fullest confidence. She wore a black bonnet 
with strings, and black silk gloves heavily darned. Round 
her sunken white collar, a golden gleam of watch-chain 
was now and then discernible. 
At the other end of the coach, squeezed up into the 
corner where the vacillating light of the lamp hung from 
the roof least penetrated, a neat, sharp-featured man 
nestled or hid. His forehead retreated, and his bowler hat 
was set far back, lending him an air of folly and con- 
genital weakness which his long, cold, clever nose set in 
a face white as old enamel, could not dissipate. 
But the man whom the gentleman in the frock coat took 
to among his casual fellow-travellers was the one directly 
opposite him, a rough, hearty creature. Alone of all the 
taciturn coachful he seemed disposed to enter into con- 
versation which might enliven the dreariness entailed by 
this old-fashioned mode of travelling. Gay talk might 
help to dro\vn the dashing of the waters of the Firth lying 
close on the right hand of the road they \vere even now 
traversing, and the ugly roar of the wind and rain against 
the windows. This-by comparison-cheerful fellow 
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was dressed in a shabby suit of corduroys. He wore no 
collar; a twisted red cotton handkerchief was wound 
tightly round his thick squat neck. His little mean eyes 
swinish, but twinkling good-humouredly, stared enviously 
at the gentleman's stiff collar and the delicate grey tones 
of his suiting. Crossing and uncrossing his creasy legs, 
in the unusual effort of conviviality, the man in corduroys 
addressed the man in the frock coat: 
"Well, mate! They've chosen a rare rough night to 
shift us on! Orders from headquarters, I suppose? I've 
been here nigh on a year and never set eyes on my boss !" 
"We used to call him God the Father," said the elder 
man rather coldly. . .. "But there is no earthly sense in 
questioning the arrangements of Him who orders our 
ways down here; we can only fall in with them. Perhaps 
you do not as yet conceive fully of the silent impeUing 
force that sways us. It is the same in the world we have 
left, only that there we were only concerned with the titles 
and standing of our 'boss,' as you call Him, and obeyed 
His laws not a whit. I must say I consider this system of 
yearly soul transference that we have to submit to, very 
unsettling and productive of restlessness among us-a 
mere survival of superstition-tiresome and affected to 
my mind. But one merit it has; one sees something of the 
under ,vorld travelling about as we do, and meeting 
chance, perhaps kindred spirits on the road. One realises, 
too, that Hades is not quite as grey, shall I say, as it is 
painted! I fear," he added, with a slight touch of class 
hauteur, "you do not quite follow me?" 
"Gh, yes, master, I do," eagerly replied the fellow- 
traveller to whom he chose to address his monologue. 
"Since I've been dead, I have 1earned the meaning of 
many things. I turn up my nose at nothing these days. I 
always neglected my schooling, but now I tell you I try 
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to make up for lost time. From a rough sort of fello\v 
that I \vas, \vith not an idea in my head beyond my beef 
and my prog, I have come to take my part in the \vhole 
of kno'\vledge. It was all mine before, so to speak, but I 
didn't trouble to put my hand out for it. Didn't care, 
didn't listen to Miss that taught me, or to Parson, either. 
l)arson had some good ideas too, as I've come to kno\v. 
though his Vice isn't exactly our Vice no\v, in a manner of 
speaking. If God Almighty made us, why did He make 
us, even in parts, bad? That's what I \vant to know, and 
I'll know that when I've been dead a bit longer. Why did 
He give me rotten teeth so that I couldn't chew properly 
and didn't care for my food and liked drink better? It's 
dirt and digestion makes drinking and devilry, I say." 
The smart woman interrupted him with a kind of 
languid eagerness, exclaiming: 
"I must say I agree with you. Since the pestle fell on 
my shoulder in that lonely villa at Monte, I have realised 
\vhat the dreadful gambling fever may lead to. It had 
turned those t\VO who wanted my guilty gains into \vild 
beasts! To tell the truth, I ought never to have accepted 
their invitation to luncheon, never tempted them \vith my 
display of jewels! . . . And alas! I \vas tarred \vith the 
same stick: I gambled to o " 
She rummaged in her reticule and fished out a ticket for 
the Rooms at 1Ionte Carlo. 
"I always call that the ticket for my execution. I had 
earned it. And although my executioners \vere rather 
brutal, they \vill attain unto this place more easily than I 
did, and will have hardly any pain, I am told. The arm 
of the la\v is gentle, compared \vith that of Sir " 
The man in the grey frock coat raised his finger ,varn- 
ingly. "N 0 names, I beg. One of our little conven- 
. ", 
tlons. . . .. 
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"Have a drop?" said the calm motherly woman to the 
excited fine lady. "Your wound is recent, isn't it? 
Yours was a very severe case! A bloody murder, I call it, 
if ever there was one, and clumsy at that! And you only 
passive, which is al\vays so much harder, they say! I 
can't tell, for I \vas what you may call an active party. 
They don't seem to mind mixing, them that looks after us 
here! Lump us all together-in travelling, at any rate! 
Though \vhen I think of what I was actually turned off 
for, well-the \vay I look at it, what I did was a positive 
benefit to Society, and some sections of Society kne,v it, 
too, and would have liked to preserve my life." 
"But what, Madam, if I may ask, ,vas your little 
difficulty?" 
"It is called, I believe, baby farming," she replied off- 
handedly, receiving her flask back from the smart \voman 
and stowing it a\vay in a capacious pocket. A shudder 
like a ripple on a rain-swept stream came over her hearers, 
\vith the exception of the thin man in the far corner, who 
preserved his calm. Raising his sunken chin, he observed 
the lady \vith some interest. But the gentleman in grey 
apologised. 
"Excuse us, Madam. A remnant of old-"vorld squeam- 
ishness, uncontrollable by us for the moment. Though, if 
you \vould, perhaps you could s0111ewhat dissipate our pre- 
conceived notions of your profession, by explaining 
clearly your ancient point of view." 
"Delighted, I'm sure," she answered. "Funny, 
though, ho\v seriously you all take it, even here! The 
feeling against my profession seems as absurdly strong 
below as it was .above. I was hooted as I left the court, I 
recollect. It annoyed me then considerably. I thought 
them that hooted had more need to be grateful to me if all 
"vas known and paid for. I saved their pockets for thenl 
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and their lovely honour too. They knew they had to 
thank me for that, and for the rest, Lord! what did they 
care? They went on, bless 'em, raising up seed for me to 
mow down as soon as its head came above ground, and 
welcome! Sly dogs, no thanks from them! But those 
shivering, shrinking women that came to me, some of 
them hardly out of their teens, some of them so delicate 
they had no right to have a baby at all! Ah, if only I 
hadn't let myself take their money it would have been a 
\vork of what they call philanthropy. But I had to live, 
then. Now that one is relieved of that duty one has time 
to think it out. But Lord I-Society, to cry shame on me ! 
They might as well hang any other useful public servant, 
like dustmen, rat-catchers, and such-like ridders of pests. 
Good old Herod, that I used to hear about at school, 
knew what he was doing when he cleared off all those 
useless Innocents! He was the first baby farmer, I 
guess. " 
"You take large ground, Madam," said the man in the 
frock coat. 
"And I have the right," said she, her determined chin 
pointing from its rolls of fat, in her eagerness. "You 
men ought to know it, and you do well enough, when 
you're honest \vith yourselves. I was only the 'scape- 
goat,' and took on me the little sins of the race. It's an 
easy job enough, what I did, but there's fe\v have the 
stomach for it. Not that you need call it dirty \vork 
neither! Just stand by and leave 'em alone-to girn and 
bleat and squinny and die." 
"N 0 blood, eh?" the man in the corner said suddenly. 
"I like blood." 
"What a fine night it has turned 1" said the man in 
the grey frock coat, raising the window and putting his 
head out of it. . .. "Something rather uncanny, eh, 
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about that man ?" he remarked half to himself, half to 
his friend in corduroys. 
"Take your head in," said the latter, almost affection- 
ately, "or you'll be catching cold, and you've a nasty scar 
on your neck that I could see as you leaned forward, and 
which you oughtn't to go getting the cold into." 
"Oh, that I"
 said the other with complacence, sitting 
down again, but averting his gaze carefully from the man 
in the corner, for whom he seemed to feel a repulsion as 
marked as "vas his preference for his cheerful vis-à-vis. 
"That! That's actually the scar of the blow that killed 
me. A fearful gash! He was a powerful man that dealt 
it. He got me, of course, from behind. I never even saw 
him. I was drafted off here at once
 his hand had been so 
sure." He felt nervously in his pockets. "I have a 
foulard some\vhere, but I am apt to mislay it. . . ." 
"Y ou should do like me, have a good strong handker- 
cher and knot it round your neck firm. I've got a mark 
of sorts on my neck too, but it isn't an open wound- 
never \vas," the bluff man sniggered. "It is sheer vanity 
with me, but I don't care to have it seen. It goes well all 
round, mine does-done by a rope, eh I"
 
He paused and nodded slyly. "For killing a toff. Nice 
old gentleman he seemed, too, but I hadn't much time to 
look at him. Had to get to work " 
He was rudely interrupted by a cry of pleasure from 
the baby farmer. 
"Lord!" she cried, "do I see another 'conveyance 
coming on this lonely road? I do 'ope so. I'm one for 
seeing plenty of people. I always like a cro\vd, and I 
must tell you, this sort of humdrum jogging along \vas 
beginning to get on my nerves." 
They all, except the man in the corner, jerked themselves 
round, and peered through the glass panes behind them. 

 


, 
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A dark object, plainly outlined In the clear moonlight 
which now lit up the heavens, where heavy masses of 
cloud had until now obscured its effulgence, was plainly 
visible. It blotted the ribbon of white that lay in front 
of them. . . . Nearer and nearer it came. All heads were 
craned at the windows of the coach. . . . Now it ,vas 
seen to be a high-hung dog-cart, of the most modern 
pattern, drawn by a little mettled pony, and containing 
t\VO slight young girls. . . . The one that drove held the 
ribbons in hands that were covered with \vhite doe-skin 
gloves, and \vhich looked immense in the pallid moon- 
shine. . . . 
"What an excitement!" said the stout woman. "We 
. 
shall pass them. Some member of one of the country 
families about here, I suppose." 
"I hope-for all things considering, I'm not a blood- 
thirsty man" -the man in corduroys murmured, "that 
we're not a-going to give them a shock 1 Bound to, when 
\ve meet them plumb like this! 'Orses mostly can't abide 
the sight of the likes of us, no more than they could those 
nasty motors when they first came in. And \ve're \vorse 
than motors-they seem to smell us out at once for what 
we are I" 
"If you do really think that pony is likely to swerve," 
said the man in the grey suit, anxiously, "would it be of 
any use our asking old Diggory to drive more slowly and 
humour them?" 
"Couldn't go no slower than \ve are!" replied the man 
in corduroys. "Besides, it's not the pace that kills! I'll 
bet you that pony's all of a s\veat already!" 
The dog-cart approached. The faces of the two young 
\vomen were discernible-white-blanched with fear. It 
may have been the effect of the strong moonlight, but 
there was no doubt that they were disturbed, and that the 
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girl who was driving fully realised the necessity of con- 
trolling the pony, whose nostrils were quivering, and on 
whose sides foam appeared in white swathes. . . . 
"It won't pass us I" said the man in the corner, speak- 
ing suddenly. fIe rubbed his hands slowly one over the 
other. "There will be blood I" 
"For goodness' sake stop gloating like that!" said the 
stout woman. "It turns Iny stomach to hear you. 
Wherever can you have come from, I wonder? 'Tisn't 
manners. . . I say, can't we hail them?" she inquired of 
the man in grey. "All at once give one big shout!" 
"They wouldn't be able to hear us," he replied, shaking 
his head sadly. "You must not forget that \ve are ghosts. 
vVe are not really here." 
"Ay, and that's \\That the beasts know!" cried the man 
in corduroys. I-Ie jumped about on his seat. "The 'ass 
won't be able to stand it. That kid'll not be able to hold 
I .. " 
11m In. . . . 
"They're on us!" screamed the smart woman. "Oh, 
my God! Do \Ve have to sit still and see it?" She 
covered her eyes \vith her hands. 
"Yes, J\1issus, I reckon you have, and what's more, run 
away after like any shoffer that's killed his man and left 
him lying in the roadside. Old Diggory's got his orders." 
The snorting of the pony was no\v audible. The 
coachful of ghosts distinctly saw the lather of foam 
dropping from its ja\vs. They were able, some of them, 
to realise the agonised tension of one girl's hands, pulling 
for all she ,vas worth, and the scared sideways twist of 
her forcedly inactive companion. Alone the disc of the 
yello\v carriage-lamp glared, immovable. . . . 
Then it flew do\vn, and \vas extinguished. There was 
a crash-a convulsion-and the great road to the north 
lay clear again. 
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The Coach of Death rolled on remorselessly past a 
black heap that filled the ditch on one side. It lay quite 
still, after that first almost human leap and heave. 
The smart \voman fainted, or appeared to do so. The 
baby farmer sat quivering in her fat. 
"But it's iniquitous I"
 exclaimed the man in grey, turn- 
ing round from the windo\v, his eyes wet-"to leave them 
behind like that-\vithout a word of inquiry, when it's our 
conveyance has done all the mischief !" 
His friend in corduroys tried to soothe him. "We 
ain't to blame, sir, don't you think it I" he repeated. "As 
you said to the lady, we aren't really here I" 
"That is small consolation to a man of honour," the 
old man said sadly. "Still, as you say, \ve are but 
tools " 
He devoted himself to the smart \voman, \vho revived 
a little under his civil ministrations. 
"After all," she said, "aren't \ve someho\v or other all in 
the same boat? I shouldn't be surprised if those t\VO 
nice girls didn't join us at the next stage? If they do, 
\ve'll make them tell us how they felt when they first sa\v 
the coachful of ghosts coming down on them. They're 
certainly dead, for they were both pitched into the ditch 
witll the cart and horse on top of them. Did anybody see 
,vhat became of the horse? No... . Well, \ve must 
settle down to dullness again, I am afraid, or, suppose, to 
while a\vay the time we all started to tell each other the 
story of ho\v \ve came to be here? A lively tale might 
cheer us all up, after the accident." 
"Agreed, Madam, heartily for my part," said the man 
in grey, "though my own story is very humdrum, and 
not in the least amusing. You want, of course, an 
account of the particular accident that sent nle here. Very 
well! But, ladies first! \Vill you not begin, Madam?" 
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She tossed her head with an affected air. 
"My story, perhaps," she insinuated with modesty, 
"might not be very new to you. It \vas in all the papers 
so recently." 
"That will not affect me," he ans\vered, "for if, as I 
presume, it was a murder case, I never read them." 
"I read yours then, Missus, I expect," said the man in 
corduroys. "I generally get the wife to read them out 
to me-anything spicy." 
"And yet the people that did it are not hanged yet, if, 
indeed, they ever are, poor souls! I am quite anxious," 
said the smart woman, "to see ho\v it goes. If the pair 
are really sent here, I suppose I shall be running up 
against thenl SOlne night or other on one of these trans- 
ference parties. It \vill be very interesting. But"-she 
leaned across to the baby farnler-"could we not per- 
suade you to give us some of your-nursery experiences, 
Madam ?" 
"There's not much story about the drowning of a 
litter of squalling puppies or whining kittens," said that 
lady shortly, "we want something livelier-more personal, 
if I may say so. From a remark that gentleman in the 
corner let drop a little while ago, I fancy his reminis- 
cences would be quite worth hearing, as good as a shil- 
ling shocker." 
"l\1y story," replied the individual thus pointedly 
addressed, "is impossible, frankly impossible." 
"Indecent, do you mean ?" The smart woman's eyes 
s110ne. "Oh, let us have it. Y Oll can veil it, can't you?" 
"Have you ever heard of mental degenerates ?" he 
asked her compassionately. "I was one. I ,vas called 
mad-a simple way of expressing it. I was. a chemist. I 
dissected neatly enough, too, like a regular butcher. They 
did quite right to destroy me." 
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His head dropped, and he seemed disinclined to say 
more, but the smart woman persisted: 
"But the details ?" 
"Are purely medical, l\/la'am. Not \vithout a patho- 
logical interest, I may say. Interesting at least to men of 
science. The" -he named a daily paper much in vogue 
at that time-"made a good deal of the strong sense of 
artistry-of contrast-the morbid warp inherent in the 
executant " 
His head sank again on his chest. 
"I do believe," said the baby farmer, nudging the 
smart \voman, "that we shall find he's the man who 
killed his s\veetheart and then carefully tied her poor 
inside all into true lover's knots \vith sky-blue ribbon. 
Artist, indeed! They're comnlon enough colours-blue 
and red " 
"Disgusting !" The delicate lady from Monte Carlo 
shuddered, and turning coldly a\vay, joined in the petition 
proffered by the other ghosts to the breezy man il1 
corduroys to relate his experiences. 
"Oh, I'll tell you ho,iV I came to join you and wel- 
come I" he said, rolling his huge neck about in its setting 
of red cotton. "Well, to begin \vith, I was drunk. 
Equally, of course, I was hard up. My missus-she's 
111arried again, by the way, blast her I-was always nag- 
ging me to do something for her and the kids. I did. 
Nation's taking care of them now, along of \vhat I did. 
\V ork, she meant, but that was only by the \vay. I did 
choose to take on a job, though, on a rich man's estate, 
building some kind of Folly, lots of glass and that, \vork- 
ing a\vay day and night by naphtha flares, you kno\v. He 
was one of those men, you kno\v the sort, that has more 
money than a man can properly spend, and feels quite 

ick about it, and says so, in interviews and so on, in the 
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papers a \vorking man reads. That's the mischief. He 
was always giving away chunks of money to charities and 
libraries and that sort of useless lumber, but none of it 
ever seemed to come the way of those that \vere in real 
need of it They said the money had got on his nerves, and 
would not let him sleep 0' nights, and that he \vas afraid 
by day and ,vent about \vith a loaded stick and I don't 
know \vhat all. And he was looked after by detectives, at 
one til11e, so the papers said-again the papers, putting 
things in people's heads, as it's their \vay! So one blessed 
evening I was very lo\v-funds and all, and my missus and 
the kids hollering and complaining as they always do 
\vhen luck's bad. Lord bless them, they never thought as 
they \vere 'citing their man to murder. \Vomen never 
do think. And going out with their snivelling in my 
ears, I passed the station where he landed every evening 
after his day in to\vn, and I happened to see him come 
out of the train and send away his motor that was a\vait- 
ing for him all regular, and start out to walk 'orne alone 
by a short cut across a little plantation there \vas, very 
thick and dark, just the place for a murder. \VelJ-I 
told you I was half drunk-l raced home and got some- 
thing to do it with-our meat chopper " 
The old man opposite put his hand nervously to the 
back of his neck. 
"Ay, !\iister, it takes you just there, does it ? You look 
a regular bundle of nerves, you do. Well, as I ,vas say- 
ing, I \vent round by a short cut that I happened to kno\v 
of, and got in front of him and hid in the hedge. Ten 
mortal minutes I waited for my man to come by. Lord, 
how my hand did tremble! I'd have knocked off for 
twopence. I was nervous as a cat, but all the same it 
didn't prevent me from striking out for wife and children 
with a \vill when my chance came. I caught him behind 
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\vith my chopper, and he fell like a log. Never lifted a 
hand to defend himself-hadn't got any gumph. Ladies 
dear, I don't suppose I hurt him much, for he never even 
cried out when I struck or groaned when it \vas done. 
Then I looked him over, turned out his pockets and 
collared his watch and season ticket and seals and money. 
Money-hah !-I had been fairly done over that. \Vould 
you believe it of a rich fellow like him, he hadn't got 
more than the change of a sovereign on him?" 
"Shame!" ejaculated the taciturn man in the corner. 
"I adnlit it was hard on you," the man in grey observed 
kindly. "Very hard, for I believe the retribution came 
all too quickly. You foolishly left your family chopper 
about to identify you, and were apprehended at once by 
our excellent rural police. Yet the la,v is so dilatory that 
you lay in gaol a whole year before you \vere free to join 
your victim here?" 
"Right you are, mate. Yes, I swung for it, sure 
enough. Short and sweet it was once I stood on the drop, 
but it still makes my poor old throat ache to think of 
. " 
It. ... 
He \vriggled and t,visted his neck in its ruddy 
cincture. . . . 
"Now, governor, I'n1 done, and if you've no objection 
we'd all like to hear ho\v you came by that ugly gash 
of yours? It wasn't no rope did that. Common or 
garden murder, I'll be bound." 
"Certainly, my man, it \vas a murder-a murder most 
apropos. The circumstances \vere peculiar. I have 
often longed to get the ear of the jury who tried a man 
for relieving me of my light purse and intolerably heavy 
life, and tell them-the whole hard-,vorking, conscientious 
twelve of them, trying their best to avenge my ,vrongs- 
my o\vn proper feelings, surely no negligible factor in the 
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case! They could not guess, these ignorant living men, 
\vhose eyes had not yet been opened by death to a due 
sense of the proportions of things-that I bore the poor 
creature no malice, but instead was actually grateful for 
his skilful surgery that had severed the life-cord that 
,vearied me, so neatly and completely." 
"It isn't everyone would take it like that!" remarked 
the smart ,voman. "Yet that is, more or less, how I feel 
about these things tnyself. Only in my case it is impos- 
sible to speak of skilful surgery! I was so disgracefully 
cut up, I couldn't possibly 11ave worn a low dress 
again! " 
"Have you ever heard," said the man in grey thought- 
fully, "of the Greek story of the Gold of Rhampsinitos, 
and the cellar he built to store it in? According to the 
modern system, nlY gold was hoarded in my brain, where 
fat assets and sordid securities bred and bred all day long. 
The laws that govern wealth are hard. You must give it, 
devise it, you nlust not allow it to be taken. But for my 
part I would have welcomed the two sons of the master 
builder who broke into the Greek King's Treasure House. 
In the strong-room of my brain it lodged. With one 
careless calculation, one stroke of a pen, I could make 
money breed money there to maddel1 me. I was lonely, 
too. I had no wife to divide my responsibilities. I dared 
approach no \voman in the way of love-I did not choose 
to be loved for my cheque-signing po\vers. I was not 
loved at all. I was hated. Unrighteous things were 
done in my name, by the greedy husbandmen of my load 
of money. Then I was told that I went in danger of my 
life, and I condescended to take care of that-for a time 
-only for a time! 
"One dark winter evening-I forget wl1at had happened 
during t11e day, ,vhat fresh instance of turpitude or greed 
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had come before me-I ,vas so revolted that I kicked a\\"ay 
all the puling safeguards by which nlY agents guarded 
their best asset of all, and gave the rein to my instinct. I 
disregarded precautions of every sort-with the exception 
of my faithful loaded stick, and the carrying of that had 
come to be a mere matter of habit with me-and I \valked 
home from the station alone, up to my big house and good 
dinner \vhich I hoped-nay, I almost kne,v-that I should 
not be alive to eat. And indeed, as luck would have it, 
on that night of all nights the trap was set for me, the 
death-dealer was waiting-he took me on at once. I got 
my desire-kind, speedy, merciful, violent Death. I 
never even saw the face of my deliverer." 
"By George!" softly S'iVore the man in corduroys. 
"This beats all. Are you sure you aren't kidding us?" 
"No indeed, that is exactly ho\v I felt about it, and if I 
had known of kno\vledge, as I kne\v of instinct, what was 
going to happen I \vould have thought to realise some of 
Iny wealth before setting out to walk through that \vood, 
and made it more worth the honest fello\v's while. But 
as you are a,vare, a miIlionaire does not carry portable 
gold about with him, and my cheque-book which I had on 
me would, of course, be of no use to him. Alas, all the 
poor devil got for his pains was exactly nineteen shillings 
and eleven pence. I had changed a sovereign at the 
bookstall to buy a paper, and out of habit, had waited for 
the change." 
The man in corduroys had rent the red handkerchief 
fiercely fron1 his neck, and now made as if to tear it across 
his knee. 
"Why, governor," he exclaimed passionately, "do you 
mean to say it was through you that I got this here" -he 
put both hands behind his head and interlocked them- 
"in return for giving you that there cut at the back of 
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your neck ? Well, how things do come about, to be 
sure!" 
"Gently, my man !" the elder soothed him. "Don't 
be so melodramatic about a very ordinary coincidence. 
See, the ladies are quite upset. It doesn't do to allow one- 
self to get excited here-it's not in the rules. If I had 
n1ade the little discovery you have done, I don't think- 
no, I really don't think I would have made it public. This 
undue exhibition of emotion of yours strikes me as be- 
longing to the vulgar world we have all left. But since 
you have allowed it to COlne out, and everyone is no," 
aware of the peculiar relation in which we stand to each 
other, you must let me tender you my best thanks, 
as to a most skilful and firm operator, and believe 
me to be truly grateful to you for your services in the 
past. " 
"Quite the old school!" said the smart woman. 
"I must say, sir, I consider you the real gentleman," 
said the baby farmer. 
"I Q.1n a gentleman." 
"And a fairly accommodating one I" said the rough 
man, wiping his brow where, however, no s\veat was. 
"It isn't every man as would give thanks for being 
scragged!' , 
"Every man isn't a millionaire," said his victim calmly. 
The smart woman, leaning forward, tapped the old 
gentleman amiably with her jewelled pince-nez. 
"We belong to the same world, I perceive," she said, 
"and I am quite able to understand your refined feeling. 
It is as I said in my own case. Indeed if those two good 
people, \vho shall be nameless, had only dealt \vith me a 
little more gently, I don't know that I should not forgive 
them absolutely. I shall at any rate be perfectly civil 
\vhen I do meet them-only perhaps a little distant. But 
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that lvlonte Carlo existence I \vas leading \vhen they inter- 
rupted it, \vas really becoming intolerable! Glare, noise, 
glitter, fever-that heartless, blue, laughing sea they talk 
of in the railway advertisements " 
The baby farmer, left out in this elegant discussion, 
obviously took no pleasure in it, but staring straight be- 
fore her, muttered sulkily: 
"Cote d' Azur and Pentonville! There's some little 
difference, isn't there, bet\veen one Ii fe and the other? 
Yet I enjoyed my Ii fe I did, and as for gratitude, I can't 
say as I see all those blessed infants a-coming up to me, 
and slobbering me for what I did for 'em. I may n1eet 
them one of these days, but they'll not notice me. 'Tisn't 
in human nature. Their mothers thanked me before- 
hand, in cash, for \vhat I was a-going to do. Lord, 
what's a rickety baby more or less? I say, we're slowing 
up! Going to stop perhaps, and a good thing too I" 
"Yes," continued the man in the grey frock coat, "I 
cordially thank the man who rid me with one clean blow 
of my vvretched life. A skilled workman is worthy of 
his hi re." 
"Mercy," muttered the baby farmer. "Is he never 
going to stop? I f it was for nothing else he ought to 
have got scragged for being a bore!" 
But being fully \vound up, though in the excitement of 
arriving at the depot no one was attending, the man in 
grey continued, "Suicide I had thought of, but abhorred, 
though on my soul I had nearly come to that, and then it 
,vas merely a question of courage-you spoke truly, sir. 
Mine was a thin, pusillanimous nature, as you said. You 
came by, a kind Samaritan, and sacrificed your own 
good life freely to rid me of my wretched one. I think I 
told you that when you were being tried, I folIo,ved 
urgently all the details of the trial, and made interest with 
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the authorities here to allow me to appear to the judge- 
or the foreman of the jury-in their sleep, say-and in- 
stil some inkling of the true state of my feeling towards 
you. I do not know, ho\vever, if you would have thanked 
me, fOf life may have been no s\veeter to you than it was 
to me-you spoke of an uncongenial helpmate, I think? 
Still one never kno\vs. I might have been the means of 
procuring you some good years yet in the full exercise 
of your vigour and femarkable decision of character. But 
it was not to be. You follo\ved me here aftef an interval, 
and now we have nlet, face to face. The introduction on 
that dark night was worth nothing. I like your face. We 
shall probably never meet again-I, or you, may be on a 
different round next year, so I am the more glad of this 
opportunity of opening my mind to you on a delicate 
subject, perhaps, but one that has always been very near 
my heart. By the way"-he lifted his stick ,vith its 
shining ivory cro"vn-"did you notice this ? You read 
the papers, you said, and they told you it was heavily 
\veighted and that I carried it al\vays as a precaution. 
vVell, on that night perhaps you were too hurried to 
notice ?-I never used it. Accept it now, will you, as a 
memento? . . . I think, from these truly unearthly 
bun1pings, that \ve have COI11e to our journey's end ? Yes, 
I am right, the coachn1an has got down from his perch 
and taken his head under his arm. . . . We part. 
Mesdanles, I salute you. Again, sir" -he addressed hin1- 
self very particularly to the shamefaced man in corduroys 
-"farewell. Very pleased to have met you!" 
The coach had drawn up in the semblance of an inn 
yard, and one by one the passengers faded away into the 
distance. The old man was the last to get out carefully, 
when a pale, proud \voman's face, shining up from \vhere 
slle stood by the step" fixed his weary eyes. She ,vas an 
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intending passenger, and she ,vas atone. She \vore \vhite 
doe-skin gloves, but no hat. Unusual, he fancied, in a 
\voman of hef class. On looking closer, he saw that she 
had a hat, but that it hung over her shoulder by an elastic, 
and was much battered and destroyed. He decided to 
speak to her: 
"Y ou are the lady we killed, I think?" he asked gently. 
She acknowledged \vith a bow that it \vas so. 
"vVe could none of us do anything," he apologised, "Of 
-1 hope you will believe " 
"Certainly, sir, it was no fault of yours, or indeed of 
the company's, I am sure. The accident was inevitable I" 
so she assured him, smiling faintly. He looked at her 
kindly. There was blood on her hair; his eyes were good, 
he was able to convince himself. . . . "But Rory-our 
pony-never can pass things, at the best of times, and the 
look of your conveyance \vas certainly rather unusual. 
And at that time of night we rarely meet anything on the 
Great North Road. W e chose that time on purpose, my 
sister and I-\ve had been staying away for a \veek \vith 
friends, and \ve were going home. When we sa\v you 
coming, Lucy said, half in jest-she is older than 1- 
'Suppose that thing in front were the Coach of Death the 
foolish country people talk about? They say it travels this 
way once a year, with its cargo of souls, on St. John's 
EYe.' I bade her not be superstitious, but I confess I 
tI10ught the vehicle looked odd myself, and I did \vonder 
110\v Rory would stand it. \Vhen it canle near I saw 
distinctly that the coachtl1an ,vas headless, and I laugh- 
ingly told my sister so. She bade me not disturb her, for 
deatl1 coach or live coach, she meant to do her best to get 
Rory past it. She failed " 
The man in grey looked nervously around. He was 
along with the young lady in the dull inn yard. The 
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headless coachman was preparing to ascend to the box 
seat again. . . . 
"Where is your sister now?" he inquired. 
"She lies at the bottom of the ditch. Rory has 
galloped home. She fell on her head, but she is still 
alive. \tVhen they find her in the morning, she will he 
dead, I knovv that. For now I know all things. I am at 
peace. You need have no care for me. . . . " 
"Let me at least put you into the coach," he begged. 
"And you \viII prefer the corner seat?". . . 
She took it; he went on: 
"It looks, however, as if you were going to have all 
the accommodation to yourself, for this stage at all 
events. " 
He raised his hat; she bowed. 
"I am grieved that I cannot have the pleasure-that I 
cannot offer to accompany you, but I l1ave my marching 
d " 
or ers. . . . 
He raised his hat again. .. The coach moved on out 
of the yard. Soon it was lost in the mists. . . . The 
summer dawn was just breaking. 
Invergordon, September, 1906. 
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THE MAN WITH TWO MOUTHS 


ON a grey day a girl was \valking along a crescent of san< 
that curved at the cliff's base. As she went the \vate: 
welled up in the slanting hollo\vs left by her feet, and th
 
fat, evil-looking leaves of the cliff plants glistened witl 
spray moisture; even the s\vollen fingers of the mars} 
samphire, that all seemed to point at the girl as she passed 
each bore a tremulous drop at the tip. At the end of th4 
little beach the girl paused, and then turned to look out t< 
sea, balancing herself on a slab of wet shiny granite 
where the cone-shaped shellfish clustered and from whicl 
the long green weed floated out and in on the heave of the 
tide. The girl held back the red hair that whipped abou' 
her forehead and stared from under an arched palm. 
"'Tes naught but a plaguey dolphin, d'believe," she 
muttered, yet still stayed for one more glimpse of the dart 
thing that was bobbing up through the curdling foam. 
pattern. A stinging scatter of spray ble\v into her eyes 
blinding her, and \vhen she looked again the dark thin
 
had come nearer, and she saw it to be the body of a mar 
caught in the ratlines of some shrouds that the sea'
 
action had lapped around a drifting mast. Were it n01 
that his chin was hitched over the ratlines, so that he wa
 
borne along with his face-a pale blot among the paler 
blots of the foam-upturned, he ,vould doubtless havf 
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sunk, for he ,vas not lashed to the mast in any way. A 
huge foam patch had forined in the ,veb made by the 
tangled shrouds, so that his head and shoulders showed 
clearly against the creaming halo, on whicl1 his long hair, 
dark with wet and released from its queue, lay streaked 
a,vay frOlTI his tilted face. The girl called to him t,vice in 
her strong, rough voice; then, since even if he still lived 
he was past any consciousness of doing so, she kept her 
energies for the saving of him. \Vading in as deep as she 
dared-not nlore than up to her hips, for even then the 
heave and suction of the ,vater threatened to knock her 
off her feet-she clung on to a ridge of rock with one 
hand, and, leaning forward, made snatches at the spar 
"vhenever it surged towards her. To her dismay she saw 
that with every heave his legs must be catching against 
some rocks, for his head began to sink away from the sup- 
porting ratlines, and when at last she caught one end of 
the spar she only succeeded in dra,ving it away from him. 
His head disappeared; for a moment the dark hole in the 
n1idst of the foam-circle held, then broke, and was over- 
run as the whiteness closed upon it. The next minute a 
surge of undercurrent brought him knocking against her 
legs; she just managed to 110ld on ,vitI1 one hand \vhile 
\vith the other she plunged do\vn at hin1. Her fingers 
met the cold sleekness of his face, then caught in his 
tangled hair, and, dra\ving herself up back\vards against 
the rock-ledges, she pulled hÎ1TI \vith her, step by step. A 
fe\v minutes more and she had staggered up the narrow 
strip of beach \vith 11er burden dragging from her arms. 
Tumbling him along the drier sand at the cliff's foot, she 
knelt beside him, and ,vith hands trembling from the strain 
that had been put upon the muscles, she pulled apart the 
clinging shirt that \vas so sodden it seemed to peel from 
off him. She felt at his heart, then laid her ear to the 
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pale glistening chest where the dark hair was matted to a 
point between the breasts; she beat that pale chest with her 
hand, and at last sa\v the faint red respond to the blows of 
her fingers. On that much of hope she desisted, seemed 
to hesitate, then half-hauling him up by a hand beneath 
each shoulder, she began dragging him towards where 
the cliff curved outwards again to the sea. At a point 
some three of four feet from the ground the cliff over- 
hung so that it was possible to imagine creeping beneath 
it at low tide, though a curtain of glossy spleen-wort 
hung down so thickly it was difficult to tell. Going upon 
her knees, the girl crawled backwards under the dripping 
dark green fringe, and pulled the man in after her. \Vith- 
in, a tunnel, in which it was soon possible to walk upright, 
led at a gradual incline up to what was apparently. the 
heart of the cliff, that here was honeycombed into those 
smugglers' caves of the \Vest of which even no\v all the 
secrets are not kno\vn. Up this incline she got herself 
and him, and at last dragged him triumphantly into the 
big cave where she and her father, Bendigo Keast, stored 
the smuggled goods in which they traded so successfully. 
It was very dark, but with accustomed hands she felt for 
the small iron box in which the flint and tinder \vere kept; 
soon a tiny flame sprang to life, and she passed it on to a 
wick that floated limply in a little cup of stinking fish- 
oil on the floor. In the mere breath of light thus giyen 
the rows of stacked barrels loomed dimly, the outermost 
curve of each gleaming faintly, while between them the 
shadow lay banded. 
Thomasin Keast ran some brandy from a little keg near 
into her palm and tilted it between the man's teeth, then 
slopped the raw spirit over his shirt, drenching it again. 
Then-not stripping him, for the modesty of a Cornish 
woman, who thinks shame to show even her feet, pre- 
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vented that-she filled her hands with brandy and ran 
them in under his clothes, rubbing tirelessly up and down 
till the flesh began to dry and tingle. Around his red- 
dened neck, where the soft young beard merged into wet 
curls, she rubbed; over his shoulders, where the big 
pectoral muscles came swelling past his armpits like a 
cape, then do\vn the serried ribs that she could knead the 
supple flesh around, past the curve-in of the whole body 
beneath them, to the gracious slimness of the flanks and 
the nervous indentation of the groins between the trunk 
and the springing arches of the thighs. So Thomasin 
knelt in the glootn of the cave, and all the time that his Ii fe 
was coming painfully and reluctantly back to him under 
her strong, glowing hands, she felt as though some 
presage of new life were flowing into herself. The old 
saw has it that the saving of a drowning man brings ill- 
luck to his rescuer; but Thomasin, as she watched grow 
in his features that intangible something which makes 
the face human instead of a nlere mask, scorned the super- 
stition; and still more she scorned it as her urgent hands 
felt the rising beat of his pulses and arteries. For during 
that time his hidden form became so known to her that his 
every curve and muscle, the very feel of the strong-grow- 
ing hair upon him softening into down as his skin dried, 
all impressed themselves clearly on her memory for ever, 
and she felt him hers-hers by right of disçovery as well 
as right of salvage. 


Thomasin Keast and her father lived in a little four- 
square cottage set about half a mile from the headland- 
a half-nlile of thorn and bracken, of tumbled boulders 
and \\'edges of furze almost as solid. Here in the spring 
tIle yello\v-hanill1er and the linnet, the stonechat and the 
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whinchat, shrilled their first notes, and at da\vn the grey- 
bird thrust a thirsty beak into the de\vy blackthorn blos- 
son1S; here the dun-colored rabbits darted in and out of 
their burro\vs with a gleam of \vhite scuts. Here, too, 
Keast and his daughter herded the moorland ponies that, 
\yell-soaped, \vere loaded with the barrels of spirit and 
packets of lace \vhicl1 had been brol!ght from France at 
dark of the moon. The cottage was of rough grey 
granite, with a roof crusted with yellow stonecrop that 
looked as though it had been spilled molten over the slates. 
On either sides of the door a great \vind-buttress, reaching 
to the eaves, s\vept out like a sheltering \ving. 
This was the place to which Thomasin Keast brought 
her Inan on that stormy evening. Dusk was already 
nlaking the air deeply, softly blue, and through it the 
\vhite\vashed lintel gleamed out almost as clearly as the 
phosphorescent fish nailed against the wall. Half-lead- 
ing, half-supporting him, Thomasin steered the stranger 
bet,veen the buttresses and through the narro\v doorway 
into the living-room. A peat fire glo\ved on the hearth 
and against it the figure of a crouching man sho\ved dark. 
At tIle noise in the door\vay he thrust an armful of furze 
on to the fire, and the quick crackling flare that followed 
thre\v a reflection like the flashing of summer lightning 
oyer the white\vashed walls; sending the shadows scurry- 
ing into the corners and revealing the man whose big 
hand, ridged \vith raised veins that ran up to the \vrist, 
\vas still upon the furze-stem. 
Bendigo Keast \vas not long past his prime of strength 
and could still have out-\vrestled many a younger man. 
Through his jersey the ,vorking of his enormous should- 
ers sho\\Ted as plainly as those of a cat beneath her close 
fur, and under his chin the reddish beard could not hide 
the knots of his po\verful throat. His eyes, blue and 
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extraordinarily alert, \vere half-hidden by the purpled 
lids, and the massive folds of his cheeks that came down 
in a furrow on either side of his slightly incurved mouth, 
looked hard as iron. Like most seamen when \vithin 
doors, he \vas in his stockings, and as he rose and his 
bulk s\vayed for\vard his feet broadened a little and 
gripped at the uneven flagstones like those of a great ape. 
Thomasin spoke first. 
" 'Tes a man I found drownen', da," she said, and in 
her voice uneasiness mingled \vith a readiness for de- 
fiance. "He'm most dead wi' salt water, and cold. Us 
must get en to the bed to \vance. D
..." 
"\Vhere did ee find em?" asked Bendigo Keast, with- 
out moving. 
"To cove." 
"Did a see aught?" 
"Ho\v should a, and him nigh drowned?" evaded 
Thomasin; then, as the stranger sank on to the settle and 
let his ,vet brown head fall limply back against it, she 
\vent over to a crock of milk that stood in the windo\v-sill 
and poured some into a saucepan. 
"Get en to the bed, da," she said more sharply. "1'11 
see to your supper. He must have nawthen but milk for 
the night." 
Bendigo came for,vard, and, swinging his long arms 
round the man, carried him off up the stairs that led from 
the living-room into the first of the t\VO tiny bedrconl
. 
He soon came do\vn again. 
"Tell me how tes a smells of brandy?" he demanded. 
"I rubbed en down ,vi' et to put life into en." 
Thomasin spoke quietly, but the sound of her stirring 
spoon gre\v less rhythmical. 
"Then a did see?" 
"Da, listen to me," said Thomasin, turning round. 
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"S'pose a did see, what then? He'n naught but a 
foreigner from up-country, and wouldn't kno\y to give 
we away. And-s'posen he'm minded to stay by us-- 
well, you d'know \ve'm needing another hand. We must 
find one some\vhere, and there's none 0' the chaps to the 
church-to\vn \vould come in ,vi' us, because us have allu3 
stood by ourset' and made our own profits. But no\\" 
Dan's dead, you d'kna,v as ,veIl's I us n1ust get another 
hand to help in the 
1 errY111a-id. If you weren't so sIrong 
and I as good as a man, it would ha' needed four of us to 
ha' run her." 
"How can us knaw whether to trust en?" asked Bendigo 
suspiciously. "'Tes bad luck to save a man from the 
sea, they do say." 
"Don't decide nawthen ten you've ti11ked \vi'en," 
advised Thomasin. "May be the poor chap was too n1azed 
to take notice 0' what he saw. Us'll knaw to-morrow." 
And next day the rescued man ,vas sitting by the 
hearth, somewhat stiff from bruises, but other\vise \\,ith 
his wiry frame none the ,vorse. His looks had strikingly 
improved, for now that the soft beard, \vhich had never 
known a razor, was dry, it peaked for\vard a little, \vhere.. 
as when wet it had clung to his too narrovv jaw and re- 
vealed a lax line of chin. 
His story was soon told-the brig on \vhich he was 
mate had been returning from France when a squaIl over- 
took her, and she became a total wreck. H
 had clung to 
the floating spar for several hours before losing con- 
sciousness, \vhen the tangled ratlines l1ad borne hitn up 
and the tide had swept him into the shore\vard current 
which set round the headland. 
"And the first thing I knew," he ended, "was your 
face, mistress, bending over me in your cave. . . ." 
Keast shot a glance at his daughter. They had ex- 
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changed looks before, at the man's mention of France, 
and now Bendigo flung a few veiled phrases, with here 
and there a cant term common to smugglers, at his guest, 
\vho understood him perfectly, and himself became en- 
tirely frank. His nan1e, he said, was Robin Start, and 
that there was nlixed blood in him he admitted. A more 
gracious race sho\ved itself in his quick turns of wrist and 
eye, his ease of phrase, in his ready gallantry towards 
Thomasin. Yes, said Robin Start, his mother was a 
Frenchwoman, and had taught him her tongue-a fact 
he found useful in his dealings on the other side of the 
Channel. 
A bargain is an intricate and subtle thing in Cornwall, 
a thing of innuendoes and reservations, and the one 
Bendigo Keast struck \vith the stranger was not without 
subtleties on both sides. Robin Start had quite under- 
stood all he had seen in the cave and had made a mental 
note of the ,vay out, which gave him a hold over Bendigo. 
On the other hand, Robin, who suffered paroxysn1g of 
craving for safety in the intervals of delighting in danger, 
knew it was safer to come in with Bendigo and make 
something for himself smuggling than it would be for 
him to think of escaping from that muscular father and 
daughter if he declined. As for Keast, it was true that 
since his nephew Dan had been knocked on the head by 
a swing of the boom, he needed some one to take the lad's 
place. A bottle of smuggled rum sealed the bargain, 
and then, for the first time in her life, Thomasin was 
talked to as a woman. To her father a partner; a mere 
fellowman to the dark, silent Daniel \vho now lay in the 
lap of the tides; shunned by the envious villagers, and 
looked at askance by the Governtnent men, Thomasin had 
I 
never known of the sphere which began to be revealed to 
her that evening. For one thing, she was plain, though 
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in certain lights or effects of wind she looked fine enough 
in a high-boned, rock-hewn way. She was \vhat is called 
itl that part of the world a "red-headed Dane," and her 
broad, strongly modelled face ,vas thickly powdered with 
freckles. Though she was only t\venty-two, hundreds of 
nights of exposure to wind and ,vet had roughened her 
skin, but at the opening of her bodice, vvhere a hint of 
collar-bones showed like a bar beneath the firm flesh, her 
skin was privet-white. The slim, brown-haired Robin 
,vith his quick eyes \vas a contrast in looks and manners 
to anyone she had ever met, and mingled witl1 her a\ve 
and ,yonder of him ,vas the fierce sense of possession that 
had entered into her \vhen she passed her hands over and 
over him in the cave. Also she felt maternal to,vards him 
because, though he must have been nigh upon thirty, he 
was one of those nlen \vho have a quality of appeal. 
It was a stormy autumn that year, and little was pos- 
sible in the \vay of business; but for Thomasin, \vho up 
till no\v had lived so vvhole-heartedly for her partnership 
,vitIl her father, it became that time of \vhich at least the 
mirage appears to everyone once in life. For her 
happiness she and Robin repainted her other love, the 
M errYl1 1 aid, together; giving her a new black coat and a 
\vhite ribbon, and changing the green of her upright stenl 
to blue. The]j[ errY11zaid \vas constantly adopting little 
disguises of the sort, running sometimes under barked 
sails, sometimes under white, and alternating between a 
jib and a gaff-topsail \vith a square head. Then in the 
long winter evenings the Keasts and Robin would sit by 
the fire, Bendigo pulling at his clay pipe, and Thomasin 
knitting a perpetual grey stocking-surely as innocent and 
law-abiding an interior as could have been found I-while 
Robin told them tales of all he had seen and done. Ben- 
digo now and then gave a grunt that might have been of 
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dissent, interest, or merely of incipient sleep, but 
Thomasin sat enthralled by the soft tones that to her n1ind 
could have lured a bird frOITI the egg. Robin told of the 
thick yellow sea to\vards the north of China, so distinct 
from the blue sea around that it looked more like a vast 
shoal of sand, stretching for mile upon mile. He told, 
too, of the reddish dust, fine as mist, which once feU for 
days over his ship when he was far out at sea; it fell until 
the decks seemed like a dry soft beach, and lungs and eyes 
and at last their very souls seemed filled with it. His 
captain said it \vas blo,vn along the upper air all the \vay 
from the 11ongolian plains but he himself thought it came 
from Japan, that country of volcanoes. Thomasin's ideas 
of volcanoes \vere derived from a broadsheet she had 
once seen \vhich represented Vesuvius apparently on fire 
from the base, but she felt sure the mysterious sand ,vas 
of the devil, and must caIne from some,vhere hot. 
So Robin talked and Thomasin listened, and with the 
coming of spring ne\v portents \voke in her blood and 
stirred the air. Robin began to slip his hand up her arn1 
\vhen he stood beside her in the shado,v of the wind- 
buttresses, and ,vhen they "Tent down to the caves he 
would make opportul1ities to press against her in the 
passages. The sheer animal magnetism of the girl allured 
him, and he found her crude and hitherto fierce aloofness 
going to his head. Though frequently 110\V he felt a 
sudden passion of distaste for the physical strength of 
this father and daughter s\veep over him, yet \vould come 
another passion, waked by the \vonder of it that still lay 
in Thomasin's eyes-and he \vould think of \vhat a 
pleasure ,vas at his hand in Thomasin's potentialities for 
passion and the freshness of her. . . . 
She herself ,vas reluctant yet, for all her hot blood and 
untrained nature, partly because of the ingrained suspicion 
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of soft things her upbringing had engendered, partly be- 
cause of the eternal instinct which prompts \vithdrawal 
for the purpose of luring on. But in her heart she knew 
-she knew when the spring was on the cliffs, and he and 
she lay on the thymy grass watching for the fish-shoals; 
when around Robin's turf-piIlo\ved head the rose-specked, 
flesh-hued cups of the sea-nlilkwort stood up brinlming 
with the je\velled air as with a divine nectar; when among 
the cushions of silvery lichen and grey-green moss the 
scented gorse flung a riot of yellow, and the nlating birds 
answered each other on a note like secret laughter. Then 
Thomasin \vould sonletimes close her eyes for the 
happine
s she dared not yet acknowledge; yet those days 
of soft joy and beauty were as nothing to the night of 
l1ard work and danger that finally brought her surging 
blood to acknowledge him as lord-that night \vhen all 
the dominant male in him was of necessity stung to the 
surface by danger. 
They were running a cargo of thirty barrels over from 
France--he, she, and her father. The /iiI errY11 z aid., which 
was sloop-rigged and of about t\venty tons burden, \vas 
quite enough for the three to handle, laden as she ,vas with 
the corded tubs slung together \vith the stones already 
attached; for it was proposed to sink the cargo and then 
run on to harbour openly, a thing frequently done when 
the Preventive men were kno\vn to be on the watch. 
Robin was suffering from one of his nerve-revulsions; he 
dared show no sign of it, but as he sat in the bovvs, keep- 
ing a look-out through the darkness, he told himself that 
if this trip ,vere brought off in safety it would be the last 
as far as he was concerned. He could stand the porten- 
tous figure of Bendigo looming at him through the little 
cottage no nlore, and he kne\v what to do. . . . As for 
Thomasin, he would not lose her-a woman surely sticks 
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by her man. And if not, she would never harm him; and 
there were other women in the world-for the appeal 
Thomasin had for him was of sex, and not of personality. 
Thomasin sat \vith her arm along the tiller, keeping the 
!vI errY111 aid on a nor' -nor' -"vest course so as to make the 
Lizard light. They \vere running under their foresail and 
close-reefed mainsail only, for the south-west wind for 
which they had waited \vas s\veUing to storm-fury. The 
M errynzaid lay right over, the water scolding past her 
dipping gunwale and the clots of spindrift that whirled 
over the side gleaming like snowflakes in the darkness, 
\vhich "vas of that intense quality which becomes vibrant 
to long staring. Robin, straining his eyes, was only 
aware of the danger \vhen they were almost on it, but his 
voice shrieked out on the instant to Thomasin: "Hard-a- 
port!" and again, in a desperate hurry of sound, "Hard-a- 
port !" 
Thomasin jambed the helm up as Bendigo, with the 
agility of long use to sudden danger, eased off the sheets; 
and then Thomasin could see what menaced them. A 
Preventive boat, like themselves with no light save the 
wretched glimmer over the compass, had been lying to 
under her mizzen, and already her men were making sail. 
Thomasin sat gripping the tiller \vhile the voices of her 
menfolk came to her ears. 
"The topsail!" shouted Robin; but Bendigo's voice 
made ans\ver. "N ot till us has to--it might rip mast off 
in this gale. Try the jib. . . ." 
They set the jib and shook out the reefs in the main- 
sail, and the AI err'jl111aid answered to it like a racehorse to 
the whip. She quivered all her length, the tiller pushed 
like a sentient thing against Thomasin's palm and they 
\vent reeling on. 
For nearly an hour they ran before the wind, helped by 
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the flood-tide, and all the time the Preventive boat was 
slowly gaining on them, for she was carrying a larger 
stretch of canvas. She was nearly upon them when the 
sound of breaking surf told that they were nearing tl1e 
Manacles, and the tide ,vas still fairly lo\v. Suddenly 
Robin's voice came again, this time with a thrill in it: 
uN ow's our chance!" he called. "\ V e'll hoist the top- 
sail and make a run for it inside of the Manacles." 
He was at the mast as he spoke, and Thomasin heard 
the thin scream of the unoiled sheave as the topsail 
haUiards ran through it. The next moment the mast 
creaked and bent; the almost useless jib slackened as the 
other sails took all of the "vind, and the J1! errY111aid shook 
her nose and plunged into the broken \vater that gleamed 
bet\veen the blackness of the mainland and the Manacles. 
"They'll never dare follo\v!" cried Bendigo; and even 
as he did so, the Preventive boat, trusting to her superior 
speed to make good, began to come round to the \vind so 
as to pass the Manacles on the outer side. The added 
strain proved too much, and her mast snapped with a re- 
port like a gunshot-the one clean, sharp sound through 
all that flurry of rushing, edgeless noise, and it told its 
o\vn tale to the eager ears on the 1.11 err'jluzaid. She, under 
the influence of the topsail, was burying her bo\vs at every 
plunge, and Thomasin knevv, by the sudden cessation of 
the tiller's tug, that the rudder had Ii fted clear of the 
racing water, only to drive into it again with a blo\v that 
sent her reeling. Thomasin's fight "rith the boat s11e 
loved began in real earnest. Ya\ving stubbornly, the 

f err'j'111 aid pulled against the tiller so that the rough ,vood 
seemed to burn into Thomasin's flesh, so hard had she to 
grip it to keep the boat's head from going up into the 
wind. 
With the breath failing in her throat, she had none left 
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to cry for help; she could only wrestle ,vith the til1er
 
\vhich, all the weight of the ya\ving 1\11 errY111 aid against it, 
seemed about to crush her. 
Then hands came over hers in the darkness, and even 
at that monlent her flesh knew Robin's. 
"Tell me if I make a mistake; you know this hell-pool 
better than me," he called to her through the noise of the 
surf; and, with an easing of the muscles so exquisite as to 
be almost a pain in itself, she felt him absorb the weight 
of the boat into his grip. With the lifting of that strain 
from her shoulders and arms came the realisation of ho\v 
mercilessly his hands \vere grinding hers against the tiller, 
yet that pain sent the first tremor of unadulterated passion 
through her that she had ever felt, because it was the first 
time he had hurt her. There was no need for her to call 
directions to him-he and she ,vere so \velded in one at 
the tiller that the unconscious pull of her arm beneath his 
told him, in his state of receptive tension, what to do more 
surely than any \vords. That was their true mating-not 
\vhat followed after-but there in the stern of the reeling 
JJI errYl1za.id; for all that was least calculated and finest in 
Robin had leapt to the need of it, and their consciousness 
\vas fused as completely in the fight for life as the pain in 
their hands ,vas at the tiller. 
They \vere through-through and safe, and five minutes 
more sa\v them round the point and in the calmer water, 
\vhere they slipped the cargo, and soon after they had 
made the harbour under easy sail, innocent of contraband 
frOlTI stem to stern. 
All danger over, Thon1asin felt oddly faint, and let her 
father go on ahead across the moor while she hung 
heavily on Robin's arm, her nunlbed hands slowly ting- 
ling back to life as they ,vent. Arrived at the cottage, a 
faint light, that went out even as they looked, told of 
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Bendigo's entry, and Robin set the lantern he carried on 
the flagstones bet\veen the buttresses. Thomasin leant 
back against one of them, and the dim light, flickering up- 
wards, softened her marked bones and brightened her 
eyes. Every defect of skin was hidden; it showed pale, 
and her mouth velvet dark upon it. Robin's lips fastened 
on her throat belo\v her ear and stayed there till she stirred 
and gave a little cry, then his mouth moved on and up till 
it found hers. The kiss deepened between them; his 
head bent, hers upstretched. Time stayed still for one 
moment, during \vhich she wanted nothing further-she 
was not conscious of the ground beneath her or the pain 
in her back-tilted neck, not even of his supporting arms or 
the throbbing of him against her-all her being was fused 
at the lips, and she felt as though hanging in space from 
his mouth alone. 


. 


Robin Start waited till the cargo had been safely run 
and sold, and then he \vent across the moor to the village 
and made a compact \vith the Preventive men. The ex- 
citement of that night had had its usual way with him, and 
he wished never to meet danger again as long as he lived. 
He was suffering from a somewhat similar revulsion as 
regarded Thomasin, though there he knew the old allure 
\vould raise its head again for him. Bendigo's suspicious 
guard of him had relaxed, partly because the elder man 
admitted that it \vas Robin's nerve which had planned the 
dash that saved theIn, partly because he guessed ho\v 
it was with his daughter, and thought Robin safely theirs. 
. . . And Robin had at last done that \vhich had been in 
his mind ever since the beginning, and had sold the secret 
of the caves to his l\1ajesty's Government. Nervous of 
being overheard in the village inn, Robin took the t\VO 
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head men with him over the moor to the headland, safe in 
the knowledge that Bendigo \yas drinking heavily in the 
cottage-the way in which he always re\varded hinlself 
for a successful run. Robin showed the men the cunningly 
hidden entrances to the passages, and then for a few 
minutes they all three stood making their final arrange- 
ments. Robin found it \vonderfully simple, the step once 
taken. It was agreed that the officers of the law \vere to 
surround the cottage that night after its inmates were 
abed, all save Robin, who was to be sitting in the kitchen 
ready to open the door. No harm was to be done to the 
girl-and, indeed, the Preventive men knew enough of 
Cornish juries to know that Bendigo Keast himself would 
get an acquittal; but his claws would be drawn, which 
was all they wanted. Robin, unaware of this peculiarity 
of a Cornish jury, would have been considerably alarmed 
had he knovvn of it. Bendigo free to revenge himself had 
not entered into the scheme of the man from up-country, 
where the law was a less individual matter. 
"At ten o'clock then, my man," were the last \vords of 
the Preventive officer; but he added to his conlpanion as 
they walked away: "The dirty double-mouth 1" and the 
distaste of the official for the necessary informer was in 
his voice. "At ten o'clock" echoed Robin, and then was 
aware of a quick rustling behind hitn-much the noise that 
a big adder makes as it heaves its way through a dry tuft 
of grass. The sun was already setting, and the glamorous 
light made vision uncertain, yet Robin thought he saw a 
movement of the gorse more than the breeze warranted. 
The bush in question was one of those \vhich concealed an 
opening to the caves, and Robin pulled it aside and peered 
into the darkness. Silence and stillness rewarded him, and 
he swung his legs over and descended a little way. All 
was quiet and enlpty in that passage; he turned into 
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another-that, too, ,vas innocent of any presence save his. 
He "vent through up that exit, and, still uneasy, stared 
across the moor. If anyone-if by chance Thomasin had 
been in the passage, she could have slipped out that way 
\vhile he \vas entering by the other, and be out of sight by 
no\v. . . . The s"veat sprang on to Robin's bro,v. Then 
he took counsel with himself. There \vas no reason why 
Thomasin should be at the caves; nothing "vas doing 
there. It ,vould be the most unlikely thing on earth, be- 
cause neither she nor her father ever ran the unnecessary 
risk of going there between the cargoes. Robin knew this, 
and felt reassured-how, after all, could he in1agine that 
Thomasin, sick at the reaction she felt in him, might have 
gone to re-gather force at the place \vhere she had first felt 
him hers? . .. He thought over \vhat he had said, and 
took still more l1eart ,vhen he relTIembered he had not let 
fall a \vord that showed a light holding of Thomasin; and 
that, he told himself, "vas the only thing a vvoman could 
not forgive. He felt it safe to count on passion as against 
the habit of a mere business partnership, '\vhich was all 
her relationship with 11er father had ever been. Dimly 
Robin \vas a\vare that all her spiritual life had gone into 
that partnership, into the feeling of her fan1ily against the 
world that had becon1e an obsession "vith her until he had 
brought another interest into her Ii fe; but Robin Start 
\vould not have believed an angel from heaven who had 
told him that the habit of years could be stronger "vith a 
\voman than a ne,v passion. And, as regarded most 
\vomen, Robin would probably have been right. Besides, 
it ,vas impossible that anyone could l1ave been there, 
and Thomasin \vas his. . . . He gave himself a little 
shake and set off to the cottage, and such ,vas the force 
of his revulsion against a life of dangers and the sinister 
suggestiveness of the Keasts' muscular superiority, that 
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he telt his heart lighter than it had been for months past. 
He was even pleasurably, though subconsciously, a\vare 
of the poignant beauty of the evening, and noted the rich 
shrilling of a thrush from the alders by the stream. It 
was one of those evenings, when, for a few minutes, the 
light holds a peculiarly rosy quality that refracts from 
each sharply angled surface of leaf or curved grass- 
blade, steeps eyell the shadows \vith wine-colour, and im- 
parts a reddish purple to every woody shoot, from the 
trunks of trees to the stray twigs of thorn piercing the 
turf. Wine-coloured s11o\ved the stems of the alders, 
the lines of blackthorn hedges, the distant drifts of elnls 
\vhose branches were still only faintly misted with buds. 
Beneath Robin's feet the yello\v red-tipped blossoms of 
the bird's-foot trefoil borrowed of the flushed radiance 
till they seemed as though burning up through the ardent 
grass., and on the alders the catkins gleamed like still thin 
flakes of fire. The \vhole \vorld for a fe\v magic moments 
was lapped in an unharmful flanle that had glo"v without 
Ileat, and through the gentle glory of it Robin ,vent 11ome. 
At ten o'clock that night, \vith no lanterns to betray 
them, half a dozen Preventive men, foIlo,ved by several 
of the leading men in the village, \vho had got wind of the 
affair and \vere eager to see the self-sufficient Keasts 
brought to book, all came up over the moor throug!1 the 
darkness. No light shovved in the cottage as they neared 
it, but that \vas nlerely because the buttress, s\veeping at 
right angles to the \vindo\v, obscured it from the approach. 
The buttress once rounded, the men sa\v the light shining 
as Robin Start had promised. The officer motioned the 
others to stay quiet, and then-he ,vas a mere lad, and 
eager to be the first in everything-he tiptoed to the 
windo\v and peeped through. 
Robin Start was sitting quietly in the armchair, a candle 
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burning on the stool beside hinl. There ,vas nothing 
alarming in that, yet the next moment the boy at the 
\vindow stepped back with a great cry. 
"He's got two mouths I"
 he shrieked. "He's got two 
mouths !" 


. 


. 


. 


Far out on the dark Channel father and daughter ,vere 
drawing away in the!J1 errY111,aid J the rising ,vind and 
some other urgent thing at their backs, but the sense of 
justice done as their solace. 
And in the cottage, his wrists tightly roped to the 
arms of the chair and his silky beard shaved away, sat 
Robin Start. The footlight effect of the candle elimin- 
ated aU shadow under his sloping chin, making it seem one 
with his throat, and that was cut from ear to ear. For 
the only thing on which he had not calculated \vas that 
before SUCl1 treachery as his passion drops like a shot 
bird. 
The candle flame flared up as the last of the tallow ran 
in a pool round the yielding wick, and for one distorted 
moment the edges of the slit throat flickered to the sem- 
blance of a smile. Then the flame reeled and sank, and, 
spark by spark, the red of the glowing wick died into the 
darkness. 
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IN North-East Sussex a great tongue of land runs into 
Kent by Scotney Castle. It is a land of woods-the old 
hammer woods of the Sussex iron industry-and among 
the woods gleam the hammer-ponds, holding in their 
mirrors the sunsets and sunrises. Owing to the thickness 
of the woods-great masses of oak and beech in a dense 
undergrowth of hazel and chestnut and frail sallow-the 
road that passes Mrs. Adis's cottage is dark before the 
twilight l1as crept away from the fields beyond. That 
night there was no twilight and no moon, only a few 
pricks of fire in the black sky above the trees. But what 
the darkness hid the silence revealed. In the absolute 
stillness of the night, windless and clear with the first 
frost of October, every sound was distinct, intensified. 
The distant bark of a dog at Delnlonden sounded close at 
hand, and the man who walked on the road could hear 
the echo of his own footsteps following him like a knell. 
E very now and then he made an effort to go more 
quietly, but the roadside was a mass of brambles, and 
their crackling and rustling was nearly as loud as the thud 
of his feet on the marl. Besides, they made him go 
slowly, and he had no time for that. 
When he came to Mrs. Adis's cottage he paused a 
moment. Only a small patch of grass lay between it and 
147 
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the roaa-be \vent stealthily across it and looked in at the 
lighted, uncurtained ,vindo,v. He could see Mrs. Adis 
stooping over the fire, taking SOBle pot or kettle off it. 
I Ie hesitated and seemed to ,vander. He was a big, 
hulking man, \vith reddish hair and freckled face, 
evidently of the labouring class, but not successful, judg- 
ing by the vague grime and poverty of his appear- 
ance. For a moment he made as if he \vould open the 
,vindov. r , then he changed his mind and went to the door 
instead. 
He did not knock, but walked straight in. The \vornan 
at the fire turned quickly round. 
"\rVhat, you, Peter Crouch ?" she said. "I didn't hear 
you knock." 
"I didn't knock, ma'am. I didn't \vant anybody to 
hear." 
"Ho\v's that ?" 
"I'm in trouble." His hands were shaking a little. 
"What you done?" 
"I shot a man, Mrs. Adis." 
"Y ou?" 
"Yes-I shot him." 
"You killed him?" 
"I dunno." 
For a moment there ,vas silence in the small, stuffy 
kitchen. Then the kettle boiled over and Mrs. Adis 
sprang for it, mechanically putting it at the side of the 
fire. 
She was a sl11all, frail-looking woman, with a bro\vn, 
hard face on ,vhich the skin had dried in innumerable 
Sinan, hair-like \vrinkles. She v.ras probably not more 
than forty-two, but Ii fe treats some women hard in the 
agricultural districts of Sussex, and Mrs. Adis's life had 
been harder than most. 
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''What do you want me to do for you, Peter Crouch ?" 
she said, a little sourly. 
"Let me stay here a bit. Is there no\vhere you can put 
me till they've gone?" 
"Who's they?" 
"The keepers." 
"Oh, you've had a shine \vith the keepers, have you?" 
"Yes; I \vas do\vn by Cinder Wood seeing if I could 
pick up anything, and the keepers found me. There \vas 
four to one, so I used my gun. Then I ran for it. 
They're after n1e; reckon they aren't far off no\v." 
Mrs. Adis did not speak for a moment. 
Crouch looked at her searchingly, beseechingly. 
"You mig-ht do it for Tom's sake," he said. 
"You haven't been an over-good friend to Tom," 
snapped Mrs. Adis. 
"But Tom's been an unaccountable good friend to me; 
reckon he would want you to stand by me to-night." 
"\Vell, I won't say he wouldn't, seeing as Tonl always 
thought better of you than you deserved. Maybe you can 
stay till he comes home to-night, then we can hear what 
he sa ys about it." 
"That'll serve my turn, I reckon. He'll be up at Iron- 
latch for an hour yet, and the coast will be clear by then- 
I can get away out of the country." 
"\Vhere'll you go?" 
"I dunno. There's time to think of that." 
"Well, you can think of it in here," she said, dryly, 
opening a door which led from the kitchen into the 
small lean-to 0 f the cottage. "They'll never guess you're 
there, specially if I tell them I ain't seen you to-night." 
"You're a good woman, Mrs. Adis. I know I'nl not 
\yorth your standing by me, but maybe I'd ha' been 
different if I'd had a mother like Tom's." 
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She did not speak, but shut the door, and he was it1 
darkness save for a small ray of light that filtered through 
one of the cracks. By this light he could see her moving 
to and fro, preparing Tom's supper. In another hour 
Tom would be home from lronlatch Farm, \vhere he 
\vorked every day. Peter Crouch trusted Tom not to 
revoke his mother's kindness, for they had been friends 
when they went together to the National School at Lam- 
berhurst, and since then the friendship had not been 
broken by their very different characters and careers. 
Peter Crouch huddled down upon the sacks that filled 
one corner of the lean-to and gave himself up to the 
dreary and anxious game of w"aiting. A delicious smell 
of cooking began to filter through from the kitchen, and 
he hoped IVlrs. Adis would not deny him a share of the 
supper when Tom came home, for he was very hungry 
and he had a long "vay to go. 
He had fallen into a kind of helpless doze, haunted by 
the memories of the last two hours, re-cast in the form of 
dreams, when he ,vas roused by the sound of footsteps on 
the road. 
For a moment his poor heart nearly choked him with 
its 'beating. They were the keepers. They had guessed 
for a cert. where he \vas-with Mrs. Adis, his old pars 
mother. He had been a fool to come to the cottage. 
Nearly losing his self-control, he shrank into the corner 
shivering, half-sobbing. But the footsteps \vent by. 
They did not even hesitate at the door. He heard them 
ring away into the frosty stillness. The next minute 
Mrs. Adis stuck her head into the lean-to. 
"That was them," she said, shortly; "a party from the 
Castle. I saw them go by. They had lanterns, and I saw 
old Crotch and the two Boormans. Maybe it 'ud be better 
if you slipped out now and went towards Cansiron. 
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You'd miss them that \vay and get over to Kent. There's 
a London train comes from Tunbridge Wells at ten to- 
night. " 
"That'd be a fine thing for me, ma'am, but I haven't the 
price of a ticket on me." 
She went to one of the kitchen drawers. "Here's seven 
shillun'; it'll be your fare to London and a bit over." 
For a moment he did not speak, then he said: "I don't 
know how to thank you, ma'am." 
"Oh, you needn't thank me. I am doing it for Tom. 
I know how unaccountable set he is on you and alway,; 
was. " 
"I hope you won't get into trouble because of this." 
uThere ain't much fear. No one's ever likely to know 
you've been in this cottage. That's why I'd sooner you 
went before Tom came back, for maybe he'd bring a pal 
with him, and that'd make trouble. I won't say I shan't 
have it on my conscience for having helped you to escape 
the law, but shooting a keeper ain't the same as shooting 
an ordinary sort of man, as we all know, and maybe he 
ain't so much the worse, so I won't think no more about 
. t " 
1 . 


She opened the door for him, but on the threshold 
they both stood still, for again footsteps could be heard 
approaching, this time from the far south. 
"Maybe it's Tom," said Mrs. Adis. 
"There's more than one man there, and I can hear 
voices. " 
"You'd better go back," she said shortly. "Wait till 
they've passed, anyway." 
With an un,villing shrug he went back into the little 
dusty lean-to, which he had come to hate, and she shut 
the door upon him. 
The footsteps dre,v nearer. They came more slowly 
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and heavily this time. For a moment he thought they 
\vould pass also, but their momentary dulling was only 
the crossing of the strip of grass outside the door. The 
next minute there was a knock. It was not Tom, then. 
Trembling with anxiety and curiosity, Peter Crouch 
put his eye to one of the numerous cracks in the lean-to 
door and looked through into the kitchen. He sa\v Mrs. 
Adis go to the cottage door, but before she could open it 
a man came quickly in and shut it behind him. 
Crouch recognized Vidler, one of the keepers of Scot- 
ney Castle, and he felt his hands and feet gro\v leaden 
cold. They kne\v \vhere he was then. They had followed 
him. They had guessed that he had taken refuge \vith 
Mrs. Adis. It \vas all up. He was not really hidden; 
there was no place for him to hide. Directly they opened 
the inner door they \vould see him. Why couldn't he 
think of things better. Why \vasn't he cleverer at look- 
ing after himself-like other men? His legs suddenly 
refused to support him, and he sat down on the pile of 
sacks. 
The man in the kitchen seemed to have some difficulty 
in saying what he \vanted to Mrs. Adis. He stood before 
her silently, t\visting his cap. 
"Well, \vhat is it?" she asked. 
"I want to speak to you, ma'am." 
Peter Crouch listened, straining his ears, for his thud- 
ding heart nearly drowned the voices in the next room. 
Oh, no, he was sure she would not give him away. If 
only for Tom's sake. . .. She was a game sort, Mrs. 
Adis. 
"Well?" she said, sharply, as the man remained tongue- 
tied. 
"I have brought you bad ne\vs, l\1rs. Adis." 
fIer expression changed. 
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"What? It ain't Tom, is it?" 
"He's outside," said the keeper. 
"What do you mean?" said Mrs. Adis, and she Inoved 
towards the door. 
"Don't, ma'am. Not till I've told you." 
"Told me "vhat? Oh, be quick, man, for mercy's 
sake," and she tried to push past him to the door. 
"There's been a row," he said, "down by Cinder Wood. 
There vvas a chap there snaring rabbits, and Tom was 
\valking with the Boormans and me and old Crotch down 
fronl the Castle. We heard a noise in the Eighteen- 
pounder Spinney, and there. . .. It was too dark to see 
\vho it was, and directly he saw us he made off-but we'd 
scared him, and he let fly \vith his gun. . . ." 
He stopped speaking and looked at her, as if beseech- 
ing her to fill in the gaps of his story. In his corner of 
the lean-to Peter Crouch was as a man of wood and 
sawdust. 
"1"'om " said Mrs. Adis. 
The keeper had forgotten his guard, and before he 
could prevent her she had flung open the door. 
The men outside had evidently been waiting for the 
signal, and they came in, carrying something on a hurdle, 
,vhich they put do\vn in the middle of the kitchen floor. 
"Is he dead?" asked Mrs. Adis, without tears. 
The men nodded. They could not find a dry voice like 
hers. 
In the lean-to Peter Crouch had ceased to s\veat and 
tremble. Strength had come with despair, for he kne\v 
he must despair now. Besides, he no longer wanted to 
escape from this thing that he had done. Oh, Tom!- 
and I was thinking it was one of them demmed keepers. 
Oh, Tom! and it "vas you that got it-got it from me! 
Reckon I don't want to live! 
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And yet life was sweet, for there was a \voman at Tice- 
hurst, a ,voman as staunch to him as Tom, who would go 
with hin1 to the world's end even now. But he n1ust not 
think of her. He had no right; his life was forfeit to 
Mrs. Adis. 
She was sitting in the old basket armchair by the fire. 
One of the men had helped her into it. Another man with 
rough kindness had poured her out sonlething from a 
flask he carried in his pocket. "Here, ma'am, take a drop 
of this. It'll give you strength." 
"\Ve'll go round to Ironlatch Cottage and ask Mrs. 
Gain to come down to you." 
"Reckon this is a turble thing to have come to you, but 
it's the will 0' Providence, as some folks say; and as for 
the man who did it-we've a middling good guess who he 
is, and he shall s,ving." 
"We didn't see his face, but \ve've got his gun. He 
threw it into an alder when he bolted, and I swear that 
gun belongs to Peter Crouch, who's been up to no good 
since the day \vhen Mus' Scales sacked him for stealing 
l1is corn." 
"Reckon, tho', he didn't know it was Tom when he did 
it-he and Tom always being better friends than he de- 
served." 
Peter Crouch was standing upright now, looking 
through the crack of the door. He saw Mrs. Adis 
struggle to her feet and stand by the table, looking down 
on the dead man's face. A ,vhole eternity seemed to ro11 
by as she stood there. He saw her put her hand into 
her apron pocket, where she had thrust the key of the 
lean-to. 
"The Boormans have gone after Crouch," said Vidler, 
nervously breaking the silence. "They'd a notion as he'd 
broken through the \voods lronlatch way. There's no 
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chance of his having been by here ? You haven't seen 
hin1 to-night, l11a'an1?" 
There was a pause. 
"N 0," said l\lrs. Adis, "I haven't seen him. Not since 
Tuesday." She took her hand out of her apfon pocket. 
"Well, \ve'll be getting around and fetch IVI rs. Gain. 
Reckon you'd be glad to have her." 
Mrg. Adis nodded. 
"Will you carry him in there first?" and she pointed 
to the bedroom door. 
The men picked up the hurdle and carried it into the 
next room. Then silently each \vrung the mother by the 
hand and went away. 
She waited until they had shut the door, then she can1e 
towards the lean-to. Crouch once more fell a-shivering. 
He couldn't bear it. No, he'd father swing than face 
Mrs. Adis. He heard the key turn in the lock, and he 
nearly screamed. 
But she did not come in. She mefely unlocked the 
door, then crossed the kitchen ,vith a heavy, dragging 
footstep and shut herself into the room where Tom was. 
Peter Crouch kne\v what he must do-the only thing 
she wanted him to do, the only thing he could possibly do. 
Re opened the door and silently ,vent out. 
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THE SHADOW IN THE ROSE GARDEN 


A RATHER small young man sat by the window of a 
pretty seaside cottage trying to persuade himself that he 
was reading the newspaper. It \vas about half-past eight 
in the morning. Outside, the glory roses hung in the 
morning sunshine like little bowls of fire tipped up. The 
young man looked at the table, then at the clock, then at 
his o\vn big silver watch. An expression of stiff endur- 
ance caIne on to his face. Then he rose and reflected on the 
oil-paintings that hung on the walls of the r00111, giving 
careful but hostile attention to "The Stag at Bay." He 
tried the lid of the piano, and found it locked. He caught 
sight of his o\vn face in a little mirror, pulled his brown 
moustache, and an alert interest sprang into his eyes. He 
was not ill-favoured. He t\visted his moustache. His 
figure ,vas rather small, but alert and vigorous. As he 
turned from the mirror a look of self-commiseration 
mingled with his appreciation of his own physiognomy. 
In a state of self-suppression, he went through into 
the garden. His jacket, however, did not look dejected. 
It \vas new, and had a smart and self-confident air, sitting 
upon a confident body. He contemplated the Tree of 
Heaven that flourished by the lawn, then sauntered on to 
the next plant. There was more promise in a crooked 
apple tree covered with brown-red fruit. Glancing round, 
15 6 
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he broke off an apple and, ,vith his back to the house, 
took a clean, sharp bite. To his surprise the fruit vvas 
s\veet. He took another. Then again he turned to survey 
the bedroom \vindows overlooking the garden. He 
started, seeing a woman's figure; but it was only his wi fee 
She was gazing across to the sea, apparently ignorant of 
him. 
For a l110ment or two he looked at her, watching her. 
She was a good-looking woman, who seemed older than 
he, rather pale, but healthy, her face yearning. I-Ier rich 
auburn hair "vas heaped in folds on her forehead. She 
looked apart from him and his \vorld, gazing away to the 
sea. It irked her husband that she should continue ab- 
stracted and in ignorance of him; he pulled poppy fruits 
and thre\v tl1em at the window. She started, glanced at 
him with a wild smile, and looked away again. Then 
almost immediately she left the window. He went in- 
doors to meet her. She had a fine carriage, very proud, 
and wore a dress of soft \vhite muslin. 
"I've been waiting long enough," he said. 
"For me or for breakfast?" she said lightly. "You 
know we said nine o'clock. I should have thought you 
could have slept after the journey." 
"You know I'm al,vays up at five, and I couldn't stop 
in bed after six. You might as \vell be in the pit as in bed, 
on a morning like this." 
"I shouldn't have thought the pit \vould occur to you, 
here.' , 
She moved about examining the rOOl1l, looking at the 
ornaments under glass covers. He, planted on the hearth- 
rug, watched her rather uneasily, and grudgingly indul- 
gent. She shrugged her shoulders at the apartment. 
"Come," she said, taking his arm, "let us go into the 
garden till Mrs. Coates brings the tray." 
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"I hope she'll be quick," he said, puning his mous- 
tache. She gave a short laugh, and leaned on his arm as 
they "vent. He had lighted a pipe. 
11rs. Coates entered the room as they went aO\Vn tIle 
steps. The delightful, erect old lady hastened to the 
\vindo\v for a good view of her visitors. Her china-blue 
eyes ,vere bright as she \vatched the young couple go 
do\vn the path, he \valking in an easy, confident fashion, 
\vith his wife on his arm. The landlady began talking to 
herself in a soft, Yorkshire accent. 
"Just of a height they are. She wouldn't ha' married 
a man less than herself in stature, I think, though he's not 
her equal other\\"ise." Here her granddaughter came in, 
setting a tray on the table. The girl went to the old 
woman's side. 
"He's been eating the apples again, gran'," she said. 
"Has he, my pet? \Vell, if he's happy, why not ?" 
Outside, the young, well-favoured man listened with 
impatience to the chink of the teacups. At last ,vith a 
sigh of relief, the couple can1e in to breakfast. After 
he had eaten for some time, he rested a moment and 
sai d : 
"Do you think it's any better place than Bridlington?" 
"I do," she said, "infinitely! Besides, I an1 at home 
here-it's not like a strange seaside place to me." 
"Ho\v long ,vere you here ?" 
"Two years." 
He ate reflectively. 
"I should ha' thought you'd rather go to a fresh place," 
he said at length. 
She sat very silent, and then, delicately, put out a 
feeler. 
"\Vhy?" she said. "Do you think I shan't enjoy my- 
sel f ?" 
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Re laughed comfortably, putting the marmalade thick 
on his bread. 
"I hope so," l1e said. 
She again took no notice of him. 
"But don't say anything about it in the village, Frank," 
she said casually. "Don't say who I an1, or that I used 
to live here. There's nobody I \vant to meet, particularly, 
and we should never feel free if they knew me again." 
"Why did you come, then?" 
" 'Why?' Can't you understand why?" 
"Not if you don't want to knovv anybody." 
"I came to see the place, not the people." 
He did not say any more. 
"Women," she said, "are different from men. II don't 
know why I wanted to come-but I did." 
She helped him to another cup of coffee, solicitously. 
"Only," she resumed, "don't talk about me in the 
village." She laughed shakily. "I don't \vant my past 
brought up against me, you know." And she moved the 
crumbs on the cloth with her finger-tip. 
He looked at her as he drank his coffee; he sucked his 
moustache, and putting down his cup, said phlegmati- 
cally : 
"I'll bet you've had a lot of past." 
She looked with a little guiltiness, that flattered him, 
down at the tablecloth. 
"Well," she said, caressive, "you won't give me away, 
\vho I am, \vilI you?" 
"No," he said, comforting, laughing, "I won't give 
you away." 
He was pleased. 
She remained silent. After a moment or two she lifted 
her head, saying: 
"I've got to arrange with Mrs. Coates, and do various 
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things. So you'd better go out by yourself this morning 
-and we'll be in to dinner at one." 
"But you can't be arranging with Mrs. Coates all morn- 
ing," he said. 
"Oh, \vell-then I've some letters to write, and I must 
get that mark out of my shirt. I've got plenty of little 
things to do this morning. You'd better go out by your- 
seI f." 
He perceived that she wanted to be rid of him, so that 
\vhen she \vent upstairs, he took his hat and lounged out 
on the cliffs, suppressedly angry. 
Presently she too came out. She \\Tore a hat with roses, 
and a long lace scarf hung over her \vhite dress. Rather 
nervously, she put up her sunshade, and her face was half- 
hidden in its coloured shadow. She ,vent along the nar- 
row track of flag-stones that were worn hollow by the 
feet of the fishermen. She seemed to be avoiding her 
surroundings, as if she remained safe in the little 
obscurity of her parasol. 
She passed the church, and ,vent do\vn the lane till she 
came to a high \vall by the wayside. Under this she went 
slowly, stopping at length by an open doorway, \vhich 
shone like a picture of light in the dark ,vall. There in 
the magic beyond the door\vay, patterns of shado\v lay on 
the sunny court, on the blue and white sea-pebbles of its 
paving, while a green lawn glo,ved beyond, \vhere a bay 
tree glittered at the edges. She tiptoed nervously into the 
courtyard, glancing at the house that stood in shado\v. 
The uncurtained "vindo\vs looked bl
ck and soulless, the 
kitchen door stood open. Irresolutely she took a step 
fonvard and again for\vard, leaning, yearning, to\vards 
the garden beyond. 
She had almost gaineä the corner of the house when a 
heavy step canle crunching through the trees. A gardener 
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appeared before her. He held a wicker tray on which 
were rolling great, dark red gooseberries, over-ripe. I-Ie 
moved slowly. 
"The garden isn't open to-day," he said quietly to the 
attractive \voman, who was poised for retreat. 
For a monlent she was silent with surprise. How 
should it be public at aU? 
"When is it open ?" she asked, quick-witted. 
"The rector lets visitors in on Fridays and Tues- 
days." 
She stood still, reflecting. How strange to think of the 
rector opening his garden to the public! 
"But everybody will be at church," she said coaxingly 
to the man. "There'll be nobody here, will there?" 
He moved, and the big gooseberries rolled. 
"The rector lives at the new rectory," he said. 
The two stood still. He did not like to ask her to go. 
At last she turned to him with a winning smile. 
"lVlight I have one peep at the roses?" she coaxed, with 
pretty \vil fulness. 
"I don't suppose it would matter," he said moving 
aside; "you won't stop long " 
She went forward, forgetting the gardener in a mo- 
ment. Her face became strained, her movements eager. 
Glancing round, she sawall the windo\vs giving on to the 
lawn \vere curtainless and dark. The house had a sterile 
appearance, as if it were still used, but not inhabited. A 
shadow seemed to go over her. She went aross the la\vn 
towards the garden, through an arch of crimson ramblers, 
a gate of colour. There beyond lay the soft blue sea 
within the bay, misty with morning, and the farthest 
headland of black rock jutting dimly out between blue 
and blue of the sky and ,vater. Her face began to shine, 
transfigured with pain and joy. At her feet the garden 
II 
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fell steeply, all a confusion of flowers, and away belo\v 
\vas the darkness of tree-tops covering the beck. 
She turned to the garden that shone \vith sunny flowers 
around Iler. She kne\v the little corner ,yhere was the 
seat beneath the ye\v tree. Then there was the terrace 
v;here a great host of flowers shone and from this, t\VO 
paths \vent do\vn, one at each side of the garden. She 
closed her sunshade and \valked slowly among the many 
flowers. AU round \vere rose bushes, big banks of roses, 
then roses hanging and tUl11bling from pillars, or roses 
balanced on the standard bushes. By the open earth 
,vere many other flowers. If she lifted her head, the sea 
was upraised beyond, and the Cape. 
Slowly s11e \vent do\vn one path, lingering, like one \vho 
has gone back into the past. Suddenly she was touching 
some heavy crimson roses that ,vere soft as velvet, touch- 
ing them thoughtfully, without knowing, as a mother 
sometimes fondles the hand of her child. She leaned 
slightly for\vard to catch the scent. Then she wandered 
on in abstraction. Sometinles a flame-coloured, scentless 
rose would hold her arrested. She stood gazing at it as 
if she cottld not understand it. Again the same softness 
of intimacy came over her, as she stood before a tumbling 
heap of pink petals. Then she \vondered over the \vhite 
rose, that ,vas greenish, like ice, in the centre. So, sIo\vly, 
like a white, pathetic butterfly, she drifted do,vn the path, 
coming at last to a tiny terrace all full of roses. They 
seemed to fill the place, a sunny, gay throng. She \",as 
shy of them, they were so many and so bright. They 
seemed to be conversing and laughing. She felt herself 
in a strange cro\yd. It exhilarated her, carried her out 
of herself. She blushed with excitement. The air \vas 
pure scent. 
Hastily, she ,vent to a little seat among the white roses, 
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and sat do\vn. Her scarlet sunshade n1ade a hard blot of 
colour. She sat quite still, feeling her own existence 
lapse. She \vas no more than a rose, a rose that could not 
quite come into blossom, but remained tense. A little fly 
dropped on her knee, on her white dress. She watched it, 
as if it had fallen on a rose. She was not herself. 
Then she started cruelly as a shadow crossed her and a 
figure moved into her sight. It \vas a man who had conle 
in slippers, unheard. He wore a linen coat. The morn- 
ing was shattered, the spell vanished away. She \vas only 
afraid of being questioned. He came for\vard. She rose. 
Then, seeing him, the strength ,vent from her and she 
sank on the seat again. 
He was a young man, military in appearance, growing 
slightly stout. His black hair was brushed smooth and 
bright, his moustache was waxed. But there was some- 
thing rambling in his gait. She looked up, blanched to 
the lips, and saw his eyes. They were black, and stared 
\vithout seeing. They were not a man's eyes. He was 
coming towards her. 
He stared at her fixedly, made an unconscious salute, 
and sat down beside her on the seat. He moved on the 
bench, shifted his feet, saying, in a gentlemanly, military 
vOice: 
"I don't disturb you-do I ?" 
She ,yas mute and helpless. I-Ie was scrupulously 
dressed in dark clothes and a linen coat. She could not 
move. Seeing his hands, with the ring she knevV' so wen 
upon the little finger, she felt as if she were going dazed. 
The whole world was deranged. She sat unavailing. 
For his hands, her symbols of passionate love, filled her 
\vith horror as they rested now on his strong thighs. 
"May I sn10ke ?" he asked intimately, almost secretly, 
his hand going to his pocket. 
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She could not answer, but it did not matter, he was in 
another world. She wondered, craving, if he recognised 
her-if he could recognise her. She sat pale with an- 
guish. But she had to go through it. 
"I haven't got any tobacco," he said thoughtfully. 
But she paid no heed to his words, only she attended 
to him. Could he recognise her, or was it all gone? She 
sat still in a frozen kind of suspense. 
"I smoke John Cotton," he said, "and I must econo- 
mise \vith it, it is expensive. You kno\v, I'm not very 
\vell off ,vhile these la\v suits are going on." 
"N 0," she said, and her heart was cold, her soul kept 
rigid. 
He moved, nlade a loose salute, rose, and went away. 
She sat motionless. She could see his shape, the shape she 
had loved ,vith all her passion: his compact, soldier's head, 
his fine figure no\v slackened. And it \vas not he. It 
only filled her with horror too difficult to know. 
Suddenly he came again, his hand in his jacket pocket. 
"Do you mind if I smoke?" he said. "Perhaps I shall 
be able to see things lTIOre clearly." 
He sat down beside her again, filling a pipe. She 
,vatched his hands with the fine strong fingers. They had 
al\vays inclined to tremble slightly. It had surprised her, 
long ago, in such a healthy man. Now they moved in- 
accurately, and the tobacco hung raggedly out of the 
. 
pIpe. 
"I have legal business to attend to. Legal affairs are 
al\vays so uncertain. I tell my solicitor exactly, precisely 
\vhat I ,vant, but I can never get it done." 
She sat and heard him talking. But it was not he. Yet 
those ,vere the hands she l1ad kissed, there were the glis- 
tening, strange black eyes that she had loved. Yet it was 
not he. She sat motionless with horror and silence. He 
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dropped his tobacco pouch, and groped for it on the 
ground. Yet she must wait to see if he would recognise 
her. Why could she not go !-In a moment he rose. 
"I must go at once," he said. "The owl is coming." 
Then he added confidentially: "His name isn't really the 
owl, but I call him that. I must go and see if he has 
come." 
She rose too. He stood before her, uncertain. He "vas 
a handsome, soldierly fellow, and a lunatic. Her eyes 
searched him, and searched him, to see if he would recog- 
nise her, if she could discover him. 
"You don't know me?" she asked, from the terror of 
her soul, standing alone. 
He looked back at her quizzically. She had to bear his 
eyes. They gleamed on her, but "vith no intelligence. 
He was drawing nearer to her. 
"Yes, I do know you," he said, fixed, intent, but mad, 
drawing his face nearer hers. Her horror was too great. 
The powerful lunatic was con1ing too near to her. 
A man approached, hastening. 
"The garden isn't open this morning," he said. 
The deranged man stopped and looked at him. The 
keeper \vent to the seat and picked up the tobacco pouch 
Ie ft lying there. 
"Don't leave your tobacco, sir," he said, taking it to 
the gentleman in the linen coat. 
"I was just asking this lady to stay to lunch," the latter 
said politely. "She is a friend of mine." 
The woman turned and walked swiftly, blindly, be- 
tween the sunny roses, out from the garden, past the 
house with the blank, dark windows, through the sea- 
pebbled courtyard to the street. Hastening and blind, 
she went for\vard without hesitating, not knowing 
whither. Directly she came to the house, she went up- 
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She could not answer, but it did not matter, he was in 
another world. She wondered, craving, if he recognised 
her-if he could recognise her. She sat pale with an- 
guish. But she had to go through it. 
"I haven't got any tobacco," he said thoughtfully. 
But she paid no heed to his words, only she attended 
to him. Could he recognise her, or was it all gone? She 
sat still in a frozen kind of suspense. 
"I smoke John Cotton," he said, "and I must econo- 
mise \vith it, it is expensive. You know, I'm not very 
,yell off ,vhile these la\v suits are going on." 
"N 0," she said, and her heart was cold, her soul kept 
ri gi d. 
He moved, nlade a loose salute, rose, and ,vent away. 
She sat motionless. She could see his shape, the shape she 
had loved ,vith all her passion: his compact, soldier's head, 
his fine figure no,v slackened. And it was not he. It 
only filled her with horror too difficult to know. 
Suddenly he can1e again, his hand in his jacket pocket. 
"Do you mind if I smoke ?" he said. "Perhaps I shall 
be able to see things more clearly." 
He sat do\vn beside her again, filling a pipe. She 
,vatched his hands with the fine strong fingers. They had 
always inclined to tremble slightly. It had surprised her, 
long ago, in such a healthy man. Now they moved in- 
accurately, and the tobacco hung raggedly out of the 
pIpe. 
"I have legal business to attend to. Legal affairs are 
always so uncertain. I tell my solicitor exactly, precisely 
\vhat I ,vant, but I can never get it done." 
She sat and heard l1im talking. But it ,vas not he. Yet 
those \vere the hands she had kissed, there were the glis- 
tening, strange black eyes that she had loved. Yet it was 
not he. She sat motionless with horror and silence. He 
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dropped his tobacco pouch, and groped for it on the 
ground. Yet she must wait to see if he would recognise 
her. Why could she not go I-In a moment he rose. 
"I must go at once," he said. "The owl is coming." 
Then he added confidentially: "His name isn't really the 
owl, but I call him that. I must go and see if he has 
come. " 
She rose too. He stood before her, uncertain. He \vas 
a handsome, soldierly fello"v, and a lunatic. Her eyes 
searched him, and searched him, to see if he would recog- 
nise her, if she could discover him. 
"Y ou don't know me?" she asked, from the terror of 
her soul, standing alone. 
He looked back at her quizzically. She had to bear his 
eyes. They gleamed on her, but "vith no intelligence. 
He was drawing nearer to her. 
"Yes, I do kno"v you," he said, fixed, intent, but mad, 
drawing his face nearer hers. Her horror was too great. 
The powerful lunatic was coming too near to her. 
A man approached, hastening. 
"The garden isn't open this morning," he said. 
The deranged man stopped and looked at him. The 
keeper \vent to the seat and picked up the tobacco pouch 
left lying there. 
"Don't leave your tobacco, sir," he said, taking it to 
the gentleman in the linen coat. 
"I was just asking this lady to stay to lunch," the latter 
said politely. "She is a friend of mine." 
The woman turned and walked swiftly, blindly, be- 
tween the sunny roses, out from the garden, past the 
house with the blank, dark windo"vs, through the sea- 
pebbled courtyard to the street. Hastening and blind, 
she went for\vard without hesitating, not knowing 
whither. Directly she came to the house, she went up- 
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stairs, took off her hat, and sat down on the bed. It 
\vas as if some Inembrane had been torn in t\VO in her, so 
that she \vas not an entity that could think and feel. She 
sat staring across at the window, where an ivy spray 
\vaved slo\vly up and do\vn in the sea ,vind. There \vas 
some of the uncanny luminousness of the sunlit sea in 
the air. She sat perfectly still, \vithout any being. She 
only felt she might be sick, and it might be blood that 
\vas loose in her torn entrails. She sat perfectly still and 
. 
passive. 
After a time she heard the hard tread of her husband 
on the floor below, and, without herself changing, she 
registered his movement. She heard his rather disconso- 
late footsteps go out again, then his voice speaking, an- 
s\vering, gro\ving cheery, and his solid tread drawing. 
near. 
He entered, ruddy, rather pleased, an air of complac- 
ency about his alert, sturdy figure. She tnoved stiffly. 
He faltered in his approach. 
"\\That's the matter?" he aske'p, a tinge of impatience 
in his voice. "Aren't you feeling \vell?" 
This ,vas torture to her. 
"Quite," she replied. 
His bro\vn eyes became puzzled and angry. 
"What is the matter?" he said. 
"Nothing. " 
He took a few strides, and stood obstinately, looking 
out of the \vindo\v. 
"Have you run up against anybody?" he asked. 
"N obody \vho kno\vs me," she said. 
His hands began to t\vitch. It exasperated him, that 
she was no nlore sensible of him than if he did not exist. 
Turning on her at length, driven, he asked: 
"Something has upset you, hasn't it ?" 
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"N 0, \\Thy?" she said, neutral. He did not exist for 
l1er, except as an irritant. 
I-lis anger rose, filling the veins in his throat. 
"It seems like it," he said, making an effort not to show 
his anger, because there seemed no reason for it. lIe ,vent 
away downstairs. She sat still on the bed, and with the 
residue of feeling left to her, she disliked him because he 
tormented her. The time went by. She could snlell the 
dinner being served, the smoke of her husband's pipe 
from the garden. But she could not move. She had no 
being. There \\ras a tinkle of the bell. She heard hin1 
come indoors. And then he mounted the stairs again. 
At every step her heart grew tight in her. He opened 
the door. 
"Dinner is on the table," he said. 
It was difficult for her to endure l1is presence, for he 
would interfere with her. She could not recover her 
life. She rose stiffly and went down. She could neither 
eat nor talk during the meal. She sat absent, torn, with- 
out any being of her o\vn. He tried to go on as if 
nothing were the matter. But at last he became silent 
\\
ith fury. As soon as it was possible, she \vent upstairs 
again, and locked the bedroom door. She must be alone. 
He went ",-ith his pipe into the garden. All his sup- 
pressed anger against her who held herself superior to 
him filled and blackened his heart. Though he had not 
known it, yet he had never really won her, she had never 
loved hin1. She had taken hitll on sufferance. This had 
foiled hiIn. He was only a labouring electrician in the 
mine, she was superior to him. He had always given 
way to her. But all the \vhile, the injury and ignominy 
had been \vorking in his soul because she did not hold him 
seriously. And now all his rage came up against her. 
Ife turned and went indoors. The third tin1e, she 
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heard him mounting the stairs. Her heart stood still. He 
turned the catch and pushed the door-it was locked. He 
tried it again, harder. Her heart \vas standing still. 
"Have you fastened the door?" he asked quietly, be- 
cause of the landlady. 
"Yes. \Vait a minute." 
She rose and turned the lock, afraid he \vould burst it. 
She felt hatred to\vards him, because he did not leave her 
free. He entered, his pipe bet\
;een his teeth, and she 
returned to her old position on the bed. He closed the 
door and stood \vith his back to it. 
"\Vhat's the matter?" he asked determinedly. 
She \vas sick \vith him. She could not look at him. 
"Can't you leave me alone ?" she replied, averting her 
face from him. 
He looked at her quickly, fully, wincing \vith ignominy. 
Then he seemed to consider for a moment. 
"There's something up with you, isn't there ?" he asked 
defini tel y. 
"Yes," she saiß, "but that's no reason \vhy you should 
torment me." 
"I don't torment you. What's the matter?" 
"Why should you kno\v?" she cried, in hate and de- 
speration. 
Something snapped. He started and caught his pipe as 
it fell from his mouth. Then he pushed forward the 
bitten-off mouth-piece ,vith his tongue, took it from off 
his lips, and looked at it. Then he put out his pipe, and 
brushed the ash from his waistcoat. After which he 
raised his head. 
"I ,vant to know," he said. His face ,vas greyish pale, 
and set uglily. 
Neither looked at the other. She knew he was fired 
now. His heart \vas pounding heavily. She hated him, 
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but she could not withstand him. Suddenly she lifted her 
head and turned on him. 
"What right have you to know?" she asked. 
He looked at her. She felt a pang of surprise for his 
tortured eyes and his fixed face. But her heart hardened 
swiftly. She had never loved him.. She did not love 
him now. 
But suddenly she lifted her head again swiftly, like a 
thing that tries to get free. She wanted to be free of it. 
It was not him so much, but it, something she had put on 
herself, that bound her so horribly. And having put the 
bond on herself, it was hardest to take it off. But now 
she hated everything and felt destructive. He stood "vith 
his back to the door, fixed, as if he would oppose her 
eternally, till she was extinguished. She IQoked at him. 
Her eyes were cold and hostile. His workman's hands 
spread on the panels of the door behind him. 
"You kno\v I used to live here?" she began, in a hard 
voice, as if wilfully to wound him. He braced himself 
against her, and nodded. 
"Well, I was companion to Miss Birch of Torril Hatl- 
she and the rector were friends, and Archie was the 
rector's son." There \vas a pause. He listened without 
knowing what \vas happening. He stared at his wife. 
She was squatted in her white dress on the bed, carefully 
folding and refolding the hem of her skirt. Her voice 
was full of hostility. 
"He was an offic
r-a s
cond-lieutenant-then he 
quarrelled with his colonel and came out of the army. 
At any rate" -she plucked at her skirt hem, her husband 
stood motionless, watching her movements which filled 
his veins \vith madness-"he \vas a\vfully fond of me, 
and I was of him-a\vfully." 
"How old was he?" asked the husband. 
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"\ \Then ?-\vhen I first kne\v him? or \vhen he went 
a,vay? " 
"\\Then you first kne\v him." 
"\Vhen I first kne\\
 hiln, he \vas t,venty-six-no\v-he's 
thirty-one-nearly thirty-t\vo-because I'm t\venty-nine, 
and he is nearly three years older ., 
She lifted her head and looked at the opposite ,vall. 
"And \vhat then?" said her husband. 
She hardened herself, and said callously: 
"\Ve \yere as good as engaged for nearly a year, though 
nobody kne\v-at least-they talked-but-it ,yasn't 
open. Then he \vent a\vay " 
"He chucked you r' said the husband brutally, ,vanting 
to hurt her into contact \vith himself. Her heart rose 
\",ildly ,yith rage. Then "Yes," she said, to anger l1Îm. 
He shifted from one foot to the other, giving a "Ph!" of 
rage. There ,vas silence for a time. 
"Then," she resun1ed, her pain giving a Blocking note 
to her \vords, "he suddenly ,vent out to fight in Africa, 
and alnlost the very day I first met you, I heard from l\Iiss 
Dirch he'd got sunstroke-and t\",O Blonths after that 
lIe ,,'as dead " 
"1'hat ,,,,as before you took on ,yith me?" said the 
husband. 
There ,yas no ans,ver. Neither spoke for a time. He 
had not understood. His eyes \",ere contracted uglily. 
"So you've been looking at your old courting places I" 
he said. "That ,yas \",hat you ,vanted to go out by your- 
self for this morning." 
Still she did not ans\ver him anything. He ,yent 
a\vay from the door to the ,vindo\v. He stood \\"ith his 
hands behind him, his back to her. She looked at him. 
His hands seelned gross to her, the back of his head 
paltry. 
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At length, almost against his will, he turned round, 
asking: 
"How long \vere you carrying on \vith him?" 
"What do you mean?" she replied coldly. 
"I mean how long were you carrying on \vith him ?" 
\ 
She lifted her head, averting her face from hiln. She 
refused to answer. Then she said: 
"I don't kno,v what you mean by carrying on. I loved 
him from the first day I met him-t\vo months after I 
went to stay with Miss Birch." 
"And do you reckon he loved you ?" he jeered. 
"I kno\v he did." 
"How do you know, if he'd have no more to do with 
you?" 
There "vas a long silence of hate and suffering. 
"And ho\v far did it go bet\veen you?" he asked at 
length, in a. frightened, stiff voice. 
"I hate your not-straightforward questions," she cried, 
beside herself with his baiting. "We loved each other, 
and \ve were lovers-we were. I don't care what 'you 
think: what have you got to do with it ? We \vere lovers 
before ever I kne\v you " 
"Lovers-lovers," he said, white with fury. "You 
n1ean you had your fling with an army man, and then 
came to me 
o marry you \vhen you'd done " 
She sat s,vallowing her bitterness. There \vas a long 
pause. 
"Do you mean to say you used to go--the \vhole 
hogger?" he asked, still incredulous. 
"Why, what else do you think I mean?" she cried 
brutally. 
He shrank, and became white, impersonal. There 
,vas a long, paralysed silence. He seemed to have gone 
small. 
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"You never thought to tell me all this before I married 
you," he sai.d, ,vith bitter irony, at last. 
"You never asked me," she replied. 
"I never thought there ,vas any need." 
"\VelI, then, you should think." 
He stood ,vith expressionless, almost childlike set face, 
revolving many thoughts, \yhilst his heart \\ as mad ,vith 
anguish. 
Suddenly she added: 
"And I sa\v him to-day," she said. "He is not dead, 
he's mad." 
Her husband looked at her, startled. 
"l\Iad 1" he said involuntarily. 
"A lunatic," she said. It almost cost her her reason to 
utter the ,vord. There ,vas a pause. 
"Did he kno\v you?" asked the husband, in a small 
. 
VOIce. 
"No," she said. 
He stood and looked at her. At last he had learned the 
,vidth of the breach bet\\ een them. She still squatted on 
the bed. He could not go near her. It ,vould be 
violation to each of them to be brought into contact ,vith 
the other. The thing must \vork itself out. They ,yere 
both shocked, so much, they \vere impersonal, and no 
· longer hated each other. After some minutes he left her 
and ,vent out. 
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"We have done those things which we ought to have done, and 
there is no health in us." 
-General Confession-(slightly adapted). 


PREFACE 


THIS is Mark's story, published with his permission and, 
for reasons that will appear later, at his request. I have 
altered nothing except the naInes of the characters and the 
natne of the school. This short preface is not intended to 
give a plausible air to ,vhat is avo,vedly a work of imagin- 
ation. This is a true story; I have seen the "scrap of 
paper," and I have tried to write down Mark's tale as he 
told it to nle. 
Jvlark realises that Brown may conceivably read this 
book. I do not think, fronl what I know of Brown, 
that "Georgian Stories" will come l1is way; but if it 
should, then l\iark \viII perhaps suffer the penance which 
he asked me to ilnpose. And yet, somehow, Brown 
appears to have been a kindly genial soul. The tribal 
vetoes so inflexible in boyhood lose much of their power 
as yout11 fades into manhood, and the Brown that reads 
this tale \viII probably take a far more tolerant view of 
Mark's crime than the Bro\vn whom he kne\v at school. 
173 
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I hope that Mark's Headmaster will read uA Scrap of 
Paper." I shall probably send him a copy, for he de- 
serves the unpleasant half-hour which he \vill pass before 
he discovers the soothing formula \vhicll will allay his 
uneasIness. 
And that is all that I need say by way of preface. 


I 


"M y first term at school," l\tfark began, "was neither 
happy nor unhappy. I was not bullied, but I made no 
friends, for I possessed neither skill at games nor that 
cheery imprudence of manner \vhich enables a small boy 
to achieve popularity. 
"
fy room-mate, Robbins, had been in the House a 
term. He \\
as a sturdy, thick-set and slo\v-\vitted youth 
\vho had taken the lowest form in the School. He re- 
sented the fact that I had won a scholarship, and had 
been placed as a new boy in a form \vhich ,vould probably 
prove the asylum of his declining years. He found me 
very useful when he stuck over a piece of construe. It 
was cheaper and safer to use me than a crib, and I ,vas 
ready to treat hitTI \vith all due respect, so that he was 
prepared to tolerate nlY existence. He \vas never ,veary 
of impressing me \vith my un\vorthiness. I ,vas a 
'rotten ne,v bug' and he ,vas a 'second ternler.' Moreover, 
he had captained his 'Priver' at cricket and footer, and 
\vould one day play for the House. I can see now that 
he \vas delighted to discover somebody over ,vhom he 
could lord it, for the rest of the House were not im- 
pressed by Robbins. He had to \valk delicately and treat 
a great many people with respect, ana my deference was 
necessary to redress the balance. I displayed a humiliat- 
ing anxiety to cultivate his friendship, and cherished for 
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long the fond illusion that Robbins would repay my as- 
sistance \vith his construe by some tokens of friendly 
feeling. '[his was an error, for thougll l1e graciously 
permitted me to work for him, lIe was careful to avoid all 
public appearance of friendsl1ip. 
"In my second term I won a remove to the Lower 
Fifth, and llere I found myself in the same form wit11 
Dick Burgess. Dick was in my House and l1e was every- 
thing that I \vas not. He ,vas about fifteen and a llalf, 
very good looking and very popular, thougll he never 
courted popularity. Y ou know tIle type; you find them 
in all scl10ols, boys 'VIIO are gifted witll that effortless 
magnetism wl1ic11 the gods bestow on their favourites. 
Dick was a rising athlete, but l1e did not take games too 
seriously. He ,vas always doing tl1ings \vhicll would 
l1ave spelt disaster for anybody but Dick. He cut an 
important Cricket Trial to go birdsnesting: l1e llad 
smoked two days before instead of the day after the 
Footer Final. Bro\vn, the captain of the Scl1001 and 
House XI, llad decreed that a certain pudding was un- 
eatable and was to be boycotted. We trembled and 
obeyed, and the pudding went the rounds of the tables, 
wl1ile the Housemaster's wife looked on ,vith puzzled 
disapproval. Dick ostentatiously called for a sceond 
helping, and the w110le House llad to wait wl1Ïle he 
devoured it witll evident relish. 
"I was, as you will easily understand, mucl1 flattered to 
find myself in tl1e same form with Dick. He put on no 
side, and treated me \vitll casual friendliness wl1icll 
captivated my allegiance before the term "ras a \veek 
old. Of course, I did most of the \vork, looked out tl1e 
words in tl1e dictionary while Dick lolled in an armcl1air, 
but then I had done as much for Robbins, and had got 
nothing in return. 
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"As a member of tIle Lower Fifth, I escaped fagging. 
Robbins, with whom I still shared a room, was still a fag, 
and he resented nlY immunity. He had been in the House 
two terms, and went in tl1ird for the House Second XI 
and yet he had to devote a great deal of his valuable time 
to running errands for exacting Prefects. 1 had been in 
the House two terms: 1 was a joke at cricket, and yet I 
had escaped fagging. It was all wrong. As a new boy 1 
had been patronised by Robbins, but in my second term 
tl1is patronage was replaced by active hostility. 
"One day Dick appeared just as Robbins was hustling 
me do\vn the passage. 'I say,' he remarked, 'what's this? 
Fags mustn't get above tl1emselves. Awful swank to 
barge into a fifth former.' Dick seized Robbins by tl1e 
ear, forced llim on to llis knees, and kept him there until 
he had apologised for llis hubris in assaulting a fifth 
former. He then urged him to confine his experiments in 
future to 'dirty little fags' like 11Ìmself. 
"Of course I was absurdly grateful. This was tl1e first 
time that anybody had intervened on my behalf. I was 
not disposed to. analyse Dick's motives too closely, though 
I suspected he had been inspired mo.re by a playful desire 
to l1umble Robbins than by any friendly \visll to protect 
me. He brusl1ed aside my attempts to tl1ank l1im, and 
even reproved me for not 'booting that little tick' myself. 
I was mortified by his genial disdain, and that same even- 
ing, 1 settled my account witll Robbins, \vho showed signs 
of truculence the moment we were alone together. I 
tl10ugl1t of Dick and vo\ved not to disgrace myself. 1 
waited till Robbins l1ad said his say, and landed hinl one 
on tl1e jaw. He was so surprised that the conclusion to 
our encounter \vas more rapid and more complete than I 
could have dared to hope. We rolled over together on the 
floor, l1itting out with more energy tl1an science, and tl1en 
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by tacit unspoken consent broke apart and glared at each 
other. The fight was over; neither had won, but Robbins 
realised that I had ceased to be a comfortable and easy 
victim for his playful moods. 
"I ,vas more than rewarded when Dick, after listening 
gravely to my report of tl1e encounter, burst into genial 
laughter, and remarked t11at I had more guts than he had 
given me credit for. 
"I was only too happy t11at Dick should allow me to 
repay him by writing two proses every evening, nlY own 
and a prose artistically sprinkled with the mistakes to 
which Dick was partial. 'Just jam in two false con- 
cords,' Dick would say, 'old Parsons expects about t\VO 
false concords in my proses. But don't overdo it. He 
ploughs for four false concords. And by tl1e way, I 
al\vays forget that verbs of fearing are followed by "ne." 
Just shove in an infinitive after "timebat." I1'U Inake it 
look more homelike.' 


. 


. 


. 


. 


"Before I went to school, my father had told me the 
more obvious facts about sex. He disliked this em- 
barrassing duty, but he did not shirk it. Before I !lad 
been long at school I had learned a good deal more than 11e 
could ever have told n1e. Our House "vas a bad House. 
These things go in phases. A slack Housemaster and a 
bad set, and the thing starts. Once started, the disease 
is more infectious than measles and much harder to 
eradicate. Clayton, my Housemaster, was in a difficult 
position, for he had only just taken over the House and 
his predecessor was one of those happy optinlists \vho 
believe th
t so long as the IIouse gets into the Footer 
Finals, there can be nothing much \vrong \vjth its morals. 
You know as much about this subject as I do, and you 
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know that l1}ost people take extreme vie\vs. T11ey either 
pretend that it's practically unknown. One is al\vays 
meeting the man \vho declares that he went through SOlne 
big school "vithout ever hearing the subject mentioned. 
Or they fly to the opposite extreme and assert that it's 
rampant in every school. \tV ell, it isn't. It varies from 
school to scllo01 and from House to House. And one can 
console oneself by remembering that its effects are seldom 
permanent. Many a damned good man passed through 
this phase at school, with no more enduring results than :1 
bout of influenza. It's a kind of moral influenza. \tVhen 
you and I \\Tere at school, the usual sc11eme ,vas to ignore 
the existence of the disease, until some scandal rendered 
the ostrich policy inlpossible. And ,vhen the scandal 
came, the average schoolmaster al,vays seemed to lose his 
head, and to revenge his own illusions by hysterical 
severity. A policy of laisse:J faire was follo\ved by 
\vholesale expulsions. Surgery rather than prevention. 
Amputate the offending melTIber from the ,vholesome 
body, and all win be ,,,ell. Unfortunately the result 
proved that a surgical operation ,vill not cure moral 
cancer. I believe that the modern method is more synl- 
pathetic and understanding, and that the modern school- 
tnaster realises that the individual boy is less to be blanled 
than the monastic system which herds together a lot of 
boys of all ages from twelve to nineteen. I belieye 
expulsions are rarer and curative and preventative 
methods more common and more successful than they 
\vere when "ve \vere boys. I have even heard of a 
headmaster taking one difficult case, a boy who \vould 
have been ruthlessly sacked t,venty years ago, to a 
specialist in mental cases, who proceeded to treat the 
case by psycho-analysis. 
"Ho,vever, I'lTI \vandering from nlY tale. As I said, 
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I soon reatiseâ fhat our House VtTas one of the \vorst in the 
School. I don't remember feeling especially shocked. 
I wasn't muc11 interested. The thing did not come my 
way, and a small boy soon takes his environment for 
granted. I \vas at first rather surprised by the casual, 
nlatter-of-fact fashion in ,vhich everybody accepted these 
things, but I soon ceased to bother about them one \vay or 
another. The one passionate interest. of my life \vas 
Dick, and Ii fe \vas too full for other interests. Since I 
left school I have been in love once or t\vice, but there is 
nothing in a man's love for a \voman so disinterested as a 
boy's affection for his first real friend. The real case 
against the unpleasant habits sometimes contracted at 
school is that they sully friendship, the best thing that 
life yields, and convert what might be a virile, ennobling 
affection into a sentimental, effeminate intrigue. 
uOf course I \\ras nothing to old Dick, n1Y dog-like 
devotion rather amused him. He gave in return a kindly, 
careless friendship, \vhich ,vas all that IlIad ever dared 
to hope for. 


. 


"Brown, the captain of tl1e School and House XI, ,vas 
very fond of Dick. Bro\vn ,vas a genial blood, very 
popular ,vith the fags because he seldom beat them. lIe 
,"';as supposed to be one of the finest bats that the School 
had produced. 
"He used to conle into Dick's room while we \vere pre- 
paring our construe, and he proved rather a disturbing 
influence. Dick treated him with scant respect and used 
to make me tremble "vith delicious horror by his audacity. 
He never tired of pulling Bro,vn's leg, and Brown was a 
tremendous blood, whereas Dick, though a very promis- 
ing atl1Iete and popular in the House, was only a 
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youngster who had got his House Colours much sooner 
than n1Ïght have been expected. Brown did not seem to 
resent Dick's badinage; in fact he liked it. Sometimes 
Dick managed to provoke him, but Brown's rage was 
always short lived, though the ensuing scuffles \vere very 
disturbing to my humble self and often had disastrous 
results next morning if Dick or I had the bad luck to be 
put on to construe. 
"I had begun to work for the Fifth Form Shakespeare 
Prize, and had obtained permission to \vork by candle- 
light after 'Lights-out.' I had just settled do\vn one 
evening when I remembered that I had left my books in 
Dick's room. The Floor Prefect gave n1e leave to get 
them. 
"I blundered into Dick's room, and turned on the light. 
N ext moment I ,vas back in the passage again pursued by 
a gruff 'Get out, damn you' fron1 Bro"vn. 
"I felt the same embarrassment that one feels if onc 
intrudes on a lady who has forgotten to lock the bathroom 
door. That \vas all. 


"A few days later I was taken ill. Appendicitis was 
discovered and I was operated on. After the operation, 
which had been more complicated than is usual, I "vas sent 
home to recuperate. 
"1\Iy father ,vas the Vicar of a poor and populous 
East End Parish before they made him a Dean. He \vas 
a good parson, moderately High Church, and a great 
po\ver in his Parish. He had the makings of a mighty 
hunter, and it was the accident of Fate which made him a 
11unter of Evil rather than of elephants. He did not 
kno\v fear. He helped to raid an opium den and was 
nearly killed for his pains; 11e risked an action for 
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damages by attacking the local Music Hall in a vigorous 
pamphlet, and all but incurred an action for criminal libel 
by attacking a highly placed sinner. There was nothing 
of the Pecksniff about him. He rejoiced in risks, and 
these campaigns were a useful outlet for his superabund- 
ant energy. He was always chasing about looking for 
trouble, and like a true hunter he had a queer sympathy 
for the quarry. 
"While I was in bed after the operation, my father met 
a friend of his w110se son was in another House. Bob, 
it appeared, had a low opinion of our I-Iot1se. 'Bob says 
that Clayton's is the worst House in the school.' Bob, 
in fact, had implied that our House \vas like Rome under 
Nero. Of course, I am quite sure that Bob had been 
plagued by his father, \vho was rather like mine in some 
respects, and that Bob had warded off an inconvenient 
catechism about his own House and his o\vn morals, by 
expressing great indignation at the cllaracter of Clayton's. 
I knew Bob, and moral indignation was not one of his 
failings. 
"When I recovered, my father sent for me one after- 
noon and began to cross-examine Ine. I loathed this kind 
of discussion; as a s111all boy I l1ad rather enjoyed his 
revelations of the elementary facts about sex. I re- 
member swanking to my younger brother that I kne\v how 
babies came, and rubbing it in that he was much too 
young to share tl1is exciting knowledge. When I ,vas at 
nlY private school, I reported to my father the grave ne\vs 
that some of ll1Y young friends were in the habit of 
discussing forbidden subjects. He passed on this news 
to the Headmaster and the six little sinners were sent for. 
I don't know how the Headmaster kept a straight face as 
these terrified infants unfolded their lachrymose confes- 
sions. One of them admitted to giggling at a photograph 
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of a nude statue. Another had cracked a joke about fig 
leafs; a third had discussed the origin of babies. Poor 
little \vretches, what was their crime? The over\vhelm- 
ing majority of novels, plays, and poems are inspired by 
the subject which the world has al\vays deemed the most 
interesting thing in Ii fe, and why small boys should not 
show some interest in matters "vhich intrigue their elders 
so tremendously, I do not know. Anyhow I gained 
kudos from this affair, and was given to believe that I 
had behaved nobly. Of course small boys are, for the 
most part, neither moral nor inunoral. On the other 
hand, they are prone to priggishness, and it was priggish- 
ness, not abstract love of purity, \vhich inspired my rôle 
on that occasion. 
"I had not beel1 long at Barton before I realised that 
sneaking at Barton \vas in a different category to sneak- 
ing at a private school. A boy \vho sneaked at Barton 
left by the same train as his victim. There is much to be 
said against, but there is something to be said for the 
schoolboy code in such matters. 
"And I had changed. At twelve talks about sex had 
interested me; at fourteen they enlbarrassed me. A small 
boy may indulge in Rabelaisian conversation with his con- 
temporaries but when his elders broach the subject, his 
reserve is almost virginal. And so \\Then my father 
opened the baU, and began to ply me with questions about 
the morals of the House, I felt and I looked abjectly un- 
comfortable. He guessed that I had something to con.. 
ceal, and his catechism became more and more insistent 
You don't know my father; when he gets his teeth into 
something he doesn't let go in a hurry. The Parish had 
been quiet, and he was feeling restless. His volcanic 
energy demanded some outlet. 
"Before long he had extracted from me an admission 
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that I had seen things which would prove damning 
evidence, and then suddenly I realised that he was going 
to make me turn informer. 
" 'You want to make me sneak,' I cried. 'Well, I'm 
not going to.' My father said nothing for a moment, 
merely drummed \vith his fingers on the desk. 'I'm not 
going to worry you any more to-night,' he said at last, 
'sleep on it, and pray for guidance.' 
"I did not pray for guidance, because God, I felt, \vas 
on n1Y father's side. God, schooln1asters and parents 
had their code, very different to the schoolboy code. 
"N ext day my father sent for me and put his cards 
on the table. 'I've been thinking it over,' he began, 'and 
there's no help for it. You must let me tell your head- 
n1aster. Here is a boy \vho is corrupting younger boys. 
You admit it. You have evidence \vhich leaves no loop- 
hole. Every term, new boys come to the House, many 
froln the best of homes \vhere t11e merest suspicion of 
this kind of thing \vould cause unspeakable distress. Un- 
less drastic steps are taken, the House \vill go from bad to 
\vorse. And this will be your fault, because you have not 
had the courage to expose sin, and to prevent other boys 
being exposed to corrupting influence.' 
"It ,vas all unanswerable, as pat as one of his best 
serlnons. I sat there feeling quite helpless. I had nothing 
to say; for I was not clever enough to translate into 
words the intangible loyalities of boyish morality. The 
schoolboy code is not derived from Moses nor from 
Christ, and the tribal morality of youth has little con- 
nection with Christianity. In that code 'morality' does 
not mean sexual morality. The code of schoolboy and 
the code of the gentleman condone much that the Church 
condemns and conden1n many things which the Church 
applauds. 'Thou shalt not let thy pal do,vn.' This is 
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the first and the greatest of the commandments in the 
Decalogue of the Public Schools. 
"!\1ean,vhile my father talked on. I just sat there and 
shook my head. I was not convinced. Even to-day I 
am not convinced that the only cure for this evil is ex- 
pulsion. These hysterical outbursts of vindictiveness 
seem to me all \vrong. Anyhow my father got no change 
out of me. 
"And then my mother intervened. Her view of the 
situation was less impersonal than my father's. He was 
concerned for the House, for the young boys w110 came 
every term. But for my mother, the House was merely 
the environment in \vhich her son was living. A wicked 
boy \vas corrupting that environment and I was in danger. 
Clearly the \vicked boy must go. It \vas all so clear to 
1ler, and she could not understand my obstinate refusal 
to see things as she saw them. I was very fond of mother. 
but I had begun to realise that the point of view of 
mothers and of schoolboys differed on many important 
points. I resented the fact that my father had brought 
her into the discussion. It was unfair. I knew that J 
had either to agree, or to involve myself in one of those 
hopeless arguments \vhere both parties start from con- 
flicting premises. 110ther could not understand that a 
chap simply could not speak. It \vasn't done. 
"\Vell, I need not bore you by describing the whole 
dreary business. The process lasted a week-yes, I held 
out for seven solid days. I "vas not well; I was still feel- 
ing the effects of the operation and I \vas only fourteen. 
The odds were against me. On one side stood a master- 
ful man determined to get his own way, and possessed of 
a semi-hypnotic po,ver of convincing you against your 
\viII; on the other side a young boy. My father never 
o,vned hinlself beaten: there \vere moments when he all 
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but mesmerised me into believing that the betrayal of 
Brown would be a noble act of moral courage. In spite 
of a conviction that my case was good I felt the ground 
slipping from under me. My case was instinctive, 
founded on the subconscious loyalties of boy nature, but 
I lacked the skill to present my belief. I could only 
remain silent and unpersuaded. Had I been convinced, 
had I surrendered because I admitted the strength of my 
father's case, and had I been persuaded that I ought to 
purge the House of an evil influence, I should not regret 
l11y action. But it is the motive which alone gives virtue 
to the deed, and if I did right, I did right from cowardly 
110t from noble motives. It \vas neither reason, nor the 
tardy awakening of conscience that ultimately won my 
consent. I\1y father had appealed to my conscience, and 
that queer patchwork of categorical imperatives, founded 
neither on the Old nor on the New Testament, had re- 
jected his appeal. It was a poor thing, this conscience of 
mine, a poor thing but my own; and my father was not 
really appealing to it, but appealing from my conscience to 
his own. My still small voice was too feeble to prevail 
against the clarion confidence of the paternal cO
1science. 
"I gave in: n1Y father wrote to Clayton, but before I 
gave away any names, I \vas determined to protect Dick 
against any possible accident. 
"I went upstairs and undressed slowly. I said IllY 
prayers, and did my best to live up to the rôle which my 
father had selected for me, the rôle of the hero of school 
sermons. I tried to convince myself that I had sho\\Tn 
moral courage in defying schoolboy tradition . . . it was 
no good. I did not feel noble: I felt mean. I was not 
cut out for the hero of a tract. The still small voice that 
had been drowned in my father's presence made itself 
heard. 'You're a mean sneak,' it whispered. - 'What's 
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that about moral courage? Nonsense. You're not 
giving in out of courage, moral or otherwise, but because 
you hadn't the guts to stand out.' 
"I had been trapped. The older generation had proved 
too strong. 
"I rolled into bed, too weary to sleep, too hopeless even 
to indulge in the luxury of a good solid weep. 


"I ought to tell you something about my Housemaster. 
I had al,vays liked Clayton. He \vas a 11lan of real sym- 
pathy and understanding, and displayed these gifts not 
only with promising boys but towards those \vho stood in 
most 
eed of encouragement. He had taken aver the 
House two terms before I came, and had realised from the 
first that he \vas up against a tough proposition. He did 
not fall into the easy temptation of treating the non- 
apparent as if it were non-existent. It is easy to place 
implicit trust in the Prefects and to assume that the 
pleasant open youth could not possibly be guilty of any- 
thing underhand or ilnmoral. Immoral boys seldom wear 
the debauched and furtive appearance \vith which tracts 
credit them. Nothing, for instance, could be heartier 
and cheerier than old Brown. The average schoolboy 
sinner does not suffer from conscience. He is only doing 
,vhat others do and others did. He is anxious not to be 
found out, but his ill deeds do not trouble his sleep, nor 
tnar l1is candid genial intercourse \vith his Housemaster. 
Old Bro,vn had his code, and he lived up to it. He did 
not bully, anâ he did not put on unnecessary s,vank. He 
\vould never have played a dirty trick, would rather have 
lost a match than \vin it by an unsporting advantage, . 
had never let his pal do\vn, and scrupulously shunned 
those things \vhich are not cricket. And so there "vas no 
reason \vhy he should not look his fellow-men in the face. 
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"lVIany Housemasters \vould have persuaded them- 
selves, without difficulty, that Bro\vn \vas an excellent 
fellow. Clayton, however, as I learned when Head of the 
House, \vas untiring in his efforts to get below the sur- 
face. In those early days he had no illusions, but he was 
powerless to act. The I-Iead of the House was well 
meaning but hopelessly weak. The House Prefects were 
either indifferent, immoral, or both. \Vhat can a House- 
l11aster do in such circumstances? He is dependent for 
his evidence on accident. A boy who has left may tell 
his father something; things Inay come round, but direct 
information from the boys themselves is unknown-at 
least at Barton. 
"Clayton lost no time in coming over to see my father. 
He was only too relieved to have something tangible to 
work on. For a conscientious man the knowledge that 
his House is going \vrong coupled with the inability to 
lay hold of the offenders is one long nightmare. Mean- 
while I had been doing some hard thinking, and \vhen I 
met Clayton, I began by saying that I should not give 
away any names, until I \vas assured that only one boy 
should be punished. 
" 'I am only asking you to give nle the name of the 
elder boy,' he replied. 
"'I kno\v,' I said, 'but other names might come out 
accidentally. Once a ro\v starts, one never kno\vs \vho 
may get into trouble.' 
" 'I don't think,' said Clayton, 'I can bind myself not 
to take action should another name come out accidentaIIy.' 
" 'Then I can't tell you anything,' I said firmly. 
"Clayton and my father looked at each other. 
" 'I think Mark is entitled to that,' said my father. 
II 'Perhaps he is," said Clayton. '\Ven, then, I 
promise. ' 
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"I felt confident that Clayton was sincere, but I had 
no confidence in the system. I could not have analysed 
my distrust: I think all small boys instinctively do distrust 
their elders in such matters. They must realise instinc- 
tively that the claims of moral reformation often make 
short \vork of the tninor obligations of honour. 
"I was taking no chances. Whatever happened, Dick 
must be protected beyond all possibility of mischance. 
" 'W QuId you mind,' I asked, 'putting that in writing?' 
"Botl1 men looked astonished. 
Iy father smiled 
grimly, because he guessed I must have absorbed a 
favourite remark of his that there was nothing like black 
and \vhite. 'Putting it on record,' \vas what my father 
called this process. Well, I vvas going to put it on record 
that Dick must not be touched. 
" 'If Mark wants it in \vriting,' he said, 'he had better 
have it, then there can be no possible mistake.' 
"Clayton nodded impatiently, and hastily scribbled a 
few lines on a piece of paper, and showed them to me. I 
suggested a few alterations; my father re-drafted what I 
had suggested, and Clayton signed the contract. My 
father carefully locked a\vay the scrap of paper. I re- 
covered it later, and I've kept it carefully to this day. I've 
got it in a dra,ver in my desk, and I'll get it out. . . . 
"Here it is," Mark continued, "you'd better read it." 


"No boy, who may be accidentally implicated by any- 
thing which comes to light in the process of examining the 
boy, whose name will be given later, shall be punished. 
It is understood that only one boy shall be punished as the 
result of any communication given by Mark Sewell. 
"(Signed) JOHN CLAYTON." 
"Pretty definite, isn't it? At least I thought so. Dick, 
I firmly believed, \vas safe. 
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III went back to school next day. After lunch, Clayton 
sent for me : he seemed nervous. 'It's possible,' he began, 
'that Brown may bluff. He may demand evidence. We 
should then be in an awkward position, unless you came 
forward to confront him.' 
"At first I refused flatly to be dragged in. 'I knew you 
would not be satisfied,' I said; '1 knew you would want 
more.' 
"There ,vas a long and pregnant silence. I was trappea 
again. 1 realised that it would be cowardly to refuse the 
logical consequences of the rôle whicl1 I had accepted, 
and agreed. Of course I knew that 1 should walk from 
the Headnlaster's s
udy into a cab, and have my luggage 
sent after me, but the fact that I should have to leave the 
same day as Brown did not trouble me. What troubled 
me was the prospect of confronting Brown. I dreaded 
the contempt which he would display, and above all, yes 
above all, I dreaded Dick's verdict. 
"Brown was to be left in ignorance of the fate in store 
for him till the following morning. He dropped in that 
evening as we were preparing can together. He had 
made a century for the School against the M.C.C. on the 
previous day and the effect had not worn off. Dick 
was in high spirits, and there "vas the usual banter. 
" 'I've said it before,' said Dick, 'and I'll say it again, 
that I've never seen a century knocked up in a more 
fluky fashion. You \vere missed three times before you 
scored ten.' 
" 'Rot,' said Brown, 'I only gave one fair chance the 
\vhole time. I don't call it a chance if only a man with 
arms like a gorilla could get to it.' 
"'Simply luck,' retorted Dick. 'You're not going to 
pretend you placed tl10se shots just ,vide of the fielders. 
You \vere just hitting them up into the air anyhow.' 
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"For reply Brown fell upon Dick and pummelled l1Îm. 
Usually I enjoyed these bouts, but on that fateful evening 
I \vould have preferred anything rather than this light- 
hearted banter. 
" 'By the \vay,' said Bro\vn, 'what's the lnatter with the 
old Man. He \vas devilish grunIpy at lunch. I tried 
some genial chat but couldn't get a \vord out of 11inl.' 
" 'He looked black as sin,' said Dick. 
"'Didn.t even congratulate me on my century,' 
grumbled Brown; 'damned bad manners. He might take 
an interest in his House, and sho\v some signs of being 
bucked \vhen a man in his House gets a century.' 
"I felt a perverse desire to explain why Clayton had 
looked as black as Sill to shatter Bro\vn's careless 
confidence with a few illuminating \vords. 
"That night I ,yoke from feverish dreal11s to \vakeful 
intervals of despair. Again and again I found myself 
in the Headmaster's study confronting Bro,vn-Bro\vn 
swollen to nightmare proportions. And then the scene 
changed and I dreanlt that I was flying from an infuriated 
mob of boys. And Dick \vas there, and Dick dre\v aside 
with a gesture of contempt, and even in that monlent of 
bitter hunliliation I ,vas thankful that he was safe. And 
then again the scene changed and s0111ebody said that 
Dick ,vas \vanted by the Headmaster, and I dashed off to 
find the fatal scrap of paper, and the housenlaid said she 
had used it to light the fire, and Clayton was vague and 
did not SeelTI to remember anything about it, and then I 
awoke to a \vakefulness more terrible than any dream. 


"Next morning I failed in construe, and returned to 
breakfast feeling tired and ill. Bro,vn s,vaggered into 
Hall in great spirits. He bumped into Jenkins, the Head 
of the House, and remarked: 'Jenky, my boy, you take up 
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too much room.' The fags tittered, but 'Jenky's
 re- 
venge for many a slighting insult ,vas nearer than 'J enky' 
kne\v. 
"I stared at my plate; the food seemed to stick in my 
throat. I \vondered whether everybody noticed my nliser- 
able suspense but the I-Iall was full of the noise of forty 
hungry people consuming breakfast. Above this con- 
fused 111edley one voice seemed to predominate. Bro\vn's 
cheerful laugh and banter seemed to carve themselves out 
of the prevailing confusion. I saw him thro\v a crust of 
bread at Dick \vho had just come in. . . . 
"N 0 Empire is less challenged than that of a School 
Blood, but Brown's reign of triumpl1 was drawing to a 
close, and the thought of l1is imminent ruin overwhelmed 
me with sick shame for the part which I had played in it. 
"The House butler came into the Hall and murmured 
something to Brown. I looked do,vn at nlY plate, but I 
could hear Brown's surprised reply. '1 \vonder \vhat the 
old Man wants. He might \vait till I'd finished my break- 
fast. All right, if he wants nle at once, I'll come. Rotten 
bad nlanners.' 
"Brown ,vent out grumbling. 
"I reached my room just in time to see Clayton and 
Bro,vn \valking up to the Headmaster's. 11y room over- 
looked the street, and 1 shall never forget Brovvn's face. 
I felt the complete, unspeakable cad. 'ì\That had old 
Brown done to me, that I should betray him? I-Ie had 
always been very decent; he \vas a genial, cheery person. 
His flesh was weak, but he had no other vices, and his 
sins, such as they \vere, \vere the sins \vhich he hac1 
learned from others. 
"I picked up a book and tried to read. I read \vithout 
taking in the meaning of a line, but I tTIust have absorbed 
it subconsciously, for years later I picked up the same 
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book and \vas puzzled by a vague feeling of horror, until 
I realised and remen1bered the conditions under "vhich I 
had first read it. . . . I waited and waited for the fateful 
summons to the Headmaster's study, and I kne\v that it 
\vould not be Brown's eyes that would drop with shame 
when we met. Minutes passed like months. I threw 
a\vay the book, and stared out of the window with dim 
eyes, until, at last, Clayton and Brown reappeared. 
"My first feeling of wild relief that I should not have 
to face Bro\vn in the Headmaster's study ,vas soon 
s\vamped by less selfish emotion. Something in Brown's 
broken \valk, so unlike his usual healthy swagger, ,vent 
to my heart. The change was tragic: the change was my 
o,vn doing. Down in the yard a boy was singing a song 
very popular at the time: 
"'Good-bye, my Blue-bell, 
Good-bye to you.' 
"I remained at the window, staring into vacancy. Sud- 
dently I saw Clayton reappear. 
"He ,vas not alone. 
"I leant out of the windo,v, stiff \vith horror, for Dick 
,vas walking beside him, Dick transformed, broken, \vith 
an ashy face that I would to God I could forget. 
"My next clear memory is of finding myself in Clay- 
ton's study. I was mad with rage. Hell kno\vs a \vorse 
fury than a \vornan scorned. 
"Clayton was very unhappy. I gathered that Bro\vn 
had made a desperate effort to save Dick, thro,vn up the 
sponge as far as he was concerned, and pleaded earnestly 
for Dick. He swore that he had led Dick astray and 
that Dick \vas blameless. He little realised that his 
chivalrous confession revealed what need never have been 
kno\vn. 
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"This much I gathered from Clayton. 
"'But the paper,' I shrieked, 'the paper. You 
promised not to expel anybody but Brown. You signed 
your promise.' 
" 'I told the Headmaster,' said Clayton wearily, 'but he 
said that the matter was outside of my jurisdiction, that 
the discip1ine of the School \vould suffer if Bro\vn \vent 
and Dick stayed. It was the same offence, and he could 
not discritninate between the two offenders.' 
"'But you ought to have thought of that before,' I 
sobbed; 'you ought to have thought of all that before 
you made me sneak. I didn't want to get Brown sacked. 
You n1ade me. What do I care whether it was unfair to 
keep Dick and send Bro\vn a"Tay. You've sacked Dick, 
and Dick was the only man \vho \vas decent to me, and 
I've ruined him. Oh, \vhy was I such a fool as to believe 
you, you meant to do it, you meant to do it all along.' 


" 'But surely,' I asked, 'your father insisted that they 
should honour their bond ?' 
"My father \vasn't there," said l\1ark bitterly. "Of 
course it's easy to say I should have telegraphed for him, 
and asked him to go \vith n1e to the Headmaster. But I 
\vas only a boy with aU the boy's fatalism-for all boys 
are fatalists in such matters. I felt quite hopeless: I was 
up against something \vhich I did not understand. You 
see I had trusted so implîcitly to that \vritten undertaking, 
and when that proved useless, I could not imagine that 
anything else \votlld succeed. I f they could go back on 
that, \vel] they could go to any lengths. 
"lVly father did come do\vn and see me a week later, 
and he sympathised with Ine. T am sure tl1at had I 
appealed to him at the time, he would have aone his best, 
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but no man fights at his best when he is fighting against 
the grain, and I suspect that my father was not sorry to 
know that my friend, who on the facts of the case \vas 
not scrupulously moral, had been sent a,vay. I dare say 
he felt that I ,vas better without such a friend. You see, 
he didn't know Dick. 
" 'Did the House ever find out about your share in the 
business ?' 
"N 0, they didn't. But I had some terrible moments. 
An odd incident occurred which no self-respecting novel- 
ist would dream of using, because in fiction it \vould 
simply appear as a clumsy and stupid invention. But life 
is much more pointless than fiction. . . . I was going 
along to my room one morning, when a boy in the School 
XI stopped me. He disliked me for some reason or 
other, and often amused himself at my expense. 'Halla, 
young Sewell,' he said, 'you look pretty green. Well, it's 
all up . . . \ve know all about you.' 
"I all but collapsed, but managed to reply feebly, 
'What do you mean?' 'Oh, we know, \ve know,' he 
said darkly. In another minute, I should have given my- 
self away, but somebody called hin1 and he went off. 
"I spent a hideous day. I invented trivial excuses for 
visiting various Prefects, anxious to learn the ,vorst. 
They seemed surprised, but none of them greeted me \vith 
obvious malevolence. The day dragged its weary length 
along. I ,vaited every moment for the inevitable out- 
burst, but nothing happened. 
" 'What ,vas your tormentor getting at?' 
"I haven't the least idea. He was just pulling my leg, 
I suppose. I told you the incident was quite meaningless. 
I t ,vas just one of those pointless coincidences that do 
occur in Ii fe, but are barred in fiction. I fully expected, 
you see, that Brown or Dick had guessed the truth and 
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would write to their pals. I can still see the House butler 
doling out the letters at breakfast, and until those letters 
were opened, I could not taste my food. I used to scan 
the faces of the Bloods as they perused their correspond- 
ence. I remember one morning I had a conviction that 
my fate was settled. Thorp, the boy \vho had told nle 
that all was known, brooded for some minutes over a 
letter with a puzzled fro\vn. I scanned his face much as 
a criminal tries to read the verdict in the faces of the 
Jury as they file into the Box. I do not know to this 
day what was in Thorp's letter but what I feared was 
certainly not there. 
"I had to listen to unending discussions on the question 
of the day. The House was thoroughly disturbed, for it 
was annoying to feel that Clayton seemed to know more 
than they suspected. They began to feel that they under- 
rated his intelligence, and a few modest sinners paid him 
the compliment of destroying their favorite briars. It 
was clear that Bro"vn had not been caught in flagrante 
delicto} and the House devoted themselves to suspecting 
various innocent folk of having sneaked. 'Jenky,' the 
Head of the House, was a hot favourite for three days, 
and the House discussed in grim detail the most appro- 
priate punishment. On the fourth day, 'Jenky' succeeded 
in persuading the Prefects that he ,vas entirely innocent 
of any attempt to reform their morals. The butler, 
matron, and Housemaster's wife were in turn suspected, 
but nothing definite could be proved. 
"I found it difficult to keep still during these rambling 
discussions. I felt a perverse temptation to exclaim, 
'You all think yourselves damned clever, but you know 
nothing, absolutely nothing. I'lTI the only man who 
knows.' 
"I could hear the chorus of excited comment that 
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\vould faflaw. 'How the devil do :you kno\v?' and I could 
forn1 an accurate forecast of \vhat \vould follo\v ,vhen 
I explained. 
"But nothing happened. The Cock House Match and 
the near approacb of the holidays gave the House some- 
thing else to think about. I fancy that I \vas not the only 
111en1ber of the House \vho had been living in suspense. 
Others, for different reasons, had been feeling acutely 
uncon1fortable. Brown's fate ,vas so mysterious that no- 
body knew who \vould be the next victim, and ,vhen the 
term ended without further catastrophe, the relief \vas 
general. 
"This story," continued Mark, "ought to end as \Vilde 
\vould have finished it. The day \vhen I sho\ved moral 
courage and performed an unpleasant public duty, ought 
to have been the turning-point in my life. I ought to 
have gone steadily to the bad, and provided you with a 
pleasing and paradoxical curtain. But I'm telling you a 
true story, and I neither went to the bad, nor to the good. 
I ,vas extremely careful never to discuss or to allow my 
father to discuss anything connected \vith the House again. 
I thought out things for myself. Up to this crisis I had 
nlore or less accepted my elder's code as infallible. This 
does not Inean that I did not often break the rules \vhich 
they laid down, only that I felt that their ethical system 

vas sound. I ceased to believe in their in fallibility. I 
realised that the older generation could behave in a 
fashion which seemed to me, at least, grossly dishonour- 
able, and this discovery shook my faith in them, and 
forced me to work out my O\Vl1 code, independent of their 
prejudices. I dare say this ,vas rather a good thing. 
"Incidentally I gave a g-reat deal of trouble to such 
masters \vho were not good disciplinarians. I earned a 
reputation as rather a troublesome person, and though I 
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did enough \vork to reach the Sixth fairly rapidly, I did 
not do any 1110re \vork than "",as necessary to get a remove 
every ternl. Nothing, ho\vever, could shake Clayton's 
confidence in nlY integrity. Give a dog a good name, 
and you simply cannot hang him. Clayton ,vas convinced 
that I \vas an ally in the campaign against impurity, and 
nlade TIle head of the House over the heads of t,vo very 
\vorthy Sixth formers, to their great disgust and per- 
plexity. Such \vas my reward for the one act in my life 
of \vhich I feel thoroughly ashamed. 


"Well, that's my story," said 1iark, "and I've told it to 
you because you'll understand. A confessor should have 
the same point of view and code as the penitent. At 
Oxford I ,vas interested in religion, and though never 
converted to Catholicislll, I belong to a very 'spiky' set, 
,vho \yere doing their best to bring Anglicanism in line 
,vith Rome. I often used to ,vonder \vhat ,voutd happen, 
if I thought as they did, and made a practice of Con- 
fession. I should have begun by confessing the usual 
sins of youth, for which I neither then nor now feel any 
special remorse. One soon forgets these things. I 
should then have proceeded to explain that there was one 
act in my life for \vhich I continued to feel the bitterest 
remorse. Here, I suppose, the priest \vould have pricked 
up his ears and murmured something about no son being 
past forgiveness in the eyes of God. I should the!1 haye 
told llim my story, and the effect should have been in- 
teresting. Ho\v could he grant me absolution for the one 
deed of my boyhood \yhich scores high marks from ortho- 
dox standpoints? 
"And that's \vhy I am confessing to you, Father Lunn. 
You can see my point of vie,v. 
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" 'I do see it,' said I, 'and I think you were the victim of 
circumstances. The Headmaster is the real villain of the 
piece. ' 
"Perhaps," replied Mark, "but he was in a difficult 
position. So was Clayton, and so was my father. I 
don't blame my father for feeling that Bro\vn ought to 
go. You're a father, aren't you? What \vould you do if 
you discovered that your boy was in a thoroughly immoral 
house? 
" 'God knows,' said I. 
"I don't \vant to make excuses for myself," said Mark, 
"but I try to console myself that a case could be made 
out-even for me. I expect you are imagining what you 
would do if your father had acted as mine did; and uncon- 
sciously you are seeing yourself as a man confronted by 
an older man. Well, that is not quite fair. As one 
gro\vs older one soon learns to put up a resistance to the 
parental point of vie\v. One forms one's own code . . . 
one criticises, examines and sometimes rejects the code of 
the older generation. But a boy accepts his father, and a 
boy of fourteen can't argue. I had been brought up in 
the Puritan tradition as regards sins of the flesh. My 
mother had rubbed it into me that it was inconceivable 
that I should sin in this way, as such enormous trouble 
had been taken to protect nle by advice, prayers and so 
forth. When I was at school this did not affect me very 
much. I accepted the point of vie\v of my contempora- 
ries, but once back home, I felt that my father, like the 
Pope, was infallible when speaking ex cathedra on faith 
and morals.... And my father al\vays spoke ex 
cathedra. . .. Against his clear-cut uncompromising 
creed, I could only put the vague and indefinite prompt- 
ings of the boyish code. And I had not thought out that 
code. . .. It ,vas instinctive, not intellectual. And you 
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know my father had a case. In many schools schoolboy 
honour makes an exception-for Browns. I know 
schools where Prefects who get rid of Browns are con- 
sidered to have done the right thing even by the fags. 
After all Browns are not an asset to any school, are they? 
Now imagine a man of my father's terrific personality 
and iron determination putting that case, day after day, 
to a small wretch of fourteen, and the result seems rather 
obvious, doesn't it? I think at seventeen I should have 
won, but at fourteen I had no chance. And at least I 
stood firlTI where Dick was concerned. I felt convinced 
that I had saved Dick. 
" 'That's sound enough,' I replied, 'I honestly do not 
blame you, but I do think Clayton let you down badly.' 
"\VeIl, anyho,v, Clayton had to act. It's easy to say 
that he ought not to have given me that pledge unless he 
meant to stick to it. But events moved too fast. He was 
quite knocked up by the whole business, and did not seem 
to realise quite what he had promised. And, of course, 
he never reat1y understood my point of view. I'll show 
you a letter of his which I still keep, as a curiosity. 
Here it is: 


" 'My DEAR MARK,- I am sending you a little book, as a 
token of my gratitude. I know what this horrible business 
cost you. It is always difficult to decide in favour of a 
higher code and against the code of the society in which 
one lives. Your action has purged the House of a bad 
influence and has saved other boys from evil. You have 
had a terrible experience, but character is forged in tests 
such as this. . . .' 


"When I first read that letter I was puzzled by its 
obvious sincerity, for contempt for my action had become 
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so ingrained, that I could not realise that Clayton, at 
heart, did not despise me, much as the Cro\vn despises 
the man \vho turns King's evidence, however useful his 
evidence may be. Apparently, Clayton really 
admired \vhat I had done. I found this very 
puzzling. 
"I did not blame him for his share in the business, 
nor did I blame the Headmaster. Boys are in SOlne 
\vays, very tolerant. They learn to allow for the different 
angle from \vhich tl1eir elders look at life. I should 
never have forgotten a boy ,vho had let me down, as the 
Headn1aster let me down,' but then one does not judge 
headmasters by the saIne high standards. Headn1asters 
are Olympian and aloof; you can no lTIOre be angry \\
ith 
them than \vith God. 
HAnd so I dismissed Clayton's letter as an example of 
the blindness of older people to the standpoint of youth. 
'Character is forged in tests such as this.' I did gain 
something, but T lost my self-respect, and the experience 
I gained certainly did not forge my character for good. 
It made Ine cynical. I realised that where 'morality' is 
concerned it is unwise to expect a schoolmaster to keep 
faith. And such knowledge hardly inspired me with 
respect for the official code, as preached from the schooi 
pulpit. The very word 'morality' is loosely used, and 
has come to signify merely one form of morality. I 
suppose the Headmaster would have been pained had I 
accused him of immorality, and yet it's just as immoral 
to break faith with a boy, as to commit adultery. A 
boy's sense of honour is a queer thing, and once those 
\yh0l11 he respects have let him down, it's all up with the 
code \vhich they preach. 
HSchoolmaster honour, so it seemed. was not the saine 
as schoolboy honour. They did not seem to understand 
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nlY standards, and I could not be expecteà to syn1pathise 
\vith theirs. Clayton seemed to think that I could look 
back with pride on my share in this nliserable business. 
His whole letter displayed a failure to realise that nlY 
conscience might not perhaps tally with his standards. 
All I could see was that they had used me for base ends, 
that they had forced me into a position in which I had 
becoll1e the betrayer of poor old Dick. They had out- 
raged the most stubborn of boyish instincts, his instinct 
of un\vayering loyalty to his friend. They had made of 
me a traitor and then when their \vork was done, they 
could believe, in all sincerity, that 'character is forged in 
tests such as this. . . .' 
"vVelI, Father Lunn, the Penitent has finished. lYE ea 
culPa 1nea 1na,x.i1ua culPa. The contrition is genuine, but 
before Absolution there must be reparation and penance, 
must there not? Reparation is impossible, and the only 
reasonable penance \vould have been to confess to the 
House. So I'm afraid your priestly offices will come too 
late. 
H 'You could still tell Dick,' I murmured. '1 dare say 
that would relieve your conscience.' 
"I can't tell Dick," said Mark sadly. 
" 'Why not ? ' 
" Dick is dead," said IVlark, "and I was with the old 
man when he died. 


"We met again," continued Mark, "outside the Menin 
Gate. I had come out of the trenches t\VO days before 
and I was wandering up the Menin road when suddenly 
I saw somebody whose \valk seemed familiar. And then 
Dick turned, greeted me with joy, and shook me warmly 
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by the hand. I blushed furiously but I don't think Dick 
noticed. 
" 'Come and have a jaw,' said Dick. 
"vVe sat down on the grassy bank that slopes down to 
the Moat which winds round Y pres. V\' e lit our pipes, 
and lay back on the young grass. It was 1vIay, the Tviay 
of ' I 5, and Y pres looked a sorry sight, though there \yere 
still a few buildings ,vhich had escaped. 
"It was one of those mornings \v11en one could almost 
forget the \var. The fe,v lazy shells that droned through 
the air hardly interrupted the suggestion of a temporary 
truce. The \var seemed unreal. I had just come out 
from a loathsome \veek in the line and after the desolating 
ugliness of the front line trenches, it \vas delightful to 
lie on the cushiony grass, and watch the lazy smoke coil 
upwards, and feel that life \vas stirring in the sap of the 
trees, and forget for a moment that those same leaves 
\vhich spring \vas unfolding would be s\vept a\vay by 
shrapnel long before autumn turned them to gold. Do 
you remenlber the lilac round the Y pres walls? A flaming 
defiant colour, a token of the eternal resurrection against 
the black death of the ruined city. . . but all this has 
nothing to do with Dick. I happen to remember the look 
of the place, because, in spite of the unseen barrier be- 
t\\yeen Dick and me, I thrilled with joy to be near him 
again, and ,vhen all was over I went back more than once 
to that grassy shelf and tried to recapture the memory of 
that brief, but golden hour. 
"For at first I was only too glad to see Dick again, and 
it ,vas not till later that I began to feel the overpo\vering 
need to shatter our intimacy by confession. 
"\Ve gossiped aimlessly for a time. Both of us 
avoided all mention of Barton. We talked of the things 
that one did talk about out there, anything, in fact but 
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the War. And then suddenly Dick said, 'I met old 
Brown a few days ago.' I blushed, and cursed myself 
for blushing. 'Yes, I saw his name in the School Afag J 
" 'I don't take in the School Mag/ said Dick curtly. 
"'He got a D.S.G., didn't he?" 
" 'Yes, he did damned ,veIl on the Marne.' 
"There was a long, embarrassing silence. 
"'I never met the old 111an again till I ran into hil11 
outside "Pop." He told me a queer story. It seems 
that it was just the most damnable bit of bad luck that I 
was sacked. When they sent for him, he didn't realise 
that they knew nothing about me, and he led off by doing 
his best to get me off. He was doing all he knew to save 
me-a great sportsman-and all he did was to get me 
sacked too.' 
" 'What rotten luck,' I murmured, weakly. 
" 'Yes, wasn't it? He told me that he meant to write 
to me about it, but he hadn't the nerve. Said he felt too 
cheap about it, could have shot himself when he sa\v ho,v 
they'd diddled him. lVly God! Can't you see them prick- 
ing up their ears when he mentioned my name. How 
they'd nail him down? How bucked they'd be to be able 
to sack t\VO people instead of one! The whole thing 
was just a try on. They knew nothing definite, it seems, 
and were just bluffing. They must have been braced 
with their success.' 
" 'Yes, they must have been braced,' I agreed bitterly. 
"Dick stopped and lit a cigarette. 
" 'Of course, I told the old man not to worry. He'd 
done his best for me, and it \vas just bad luck.' 
"Brown, then, had felt 'pretty cheap' and hadn't 'had 
the nerve to write about it.' And yet confession had been 
easy fOf BfO\Vl1, for he had only blundered in a heroic 
attempt to save his friend. His tactics wefe weak, but his 
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motives beyond criticism. In my case, tactics and motives 
were alike to blame. I had done my best to save Dick, 
too, but I had failed, just as Bro\vn had failed. Sonle- 
thing insistent prompted me to follo,v Bro,vn's example, 
and unburden my soul by confession. 
"I began nervously: 
"'I say, Dick, I \vas awful1y fed up \vhen you were 
sacked. . . .' 
" 'Not half so fed up as I \vas,' interrupted Dick. 'I 
don't want to grouse. I suppose 1 asked for it. . . . I 
shouldn't have minded so much, if it hadn't been for the 
governor. He's a parson, and he'd lived pretty tight to 
send me to the old place. Been there himself, you kno\v. 
He was always so bucked \vhen I did anything, pulled off 
my House colours and so forth. He \vas very decent to 
me, and when I came back, it just knocked him clean out. 
He didn't blaze at me. 1 could have stood that, he just 
cried like a baby . . . it \vas damnable . . . one doesn't 
often see a man cry. He \vas very decent to me, poor old 
Inan. ' 
"Dick, I reflected, \vas not making confession easy. 
" 'Luckily,' he went 011, 'I've not got a mother. She 
died a year before I was sacked. . . . I \vasn't sorry, 
. th ' 
el er... . 
" 'Dick,' I began desperately. . . . 
"Dick ignored my interruption. 
" 'You kno,v, l\1ark,' he ,vent on, 'I can't help feeling 
that the whole thing ,vas beastly cruel. I was only fifteen 
at the time, and should never have got into that mess, if 
I hadn't been a damned side too popular. 1 assure you, 
it didn't amuse me. But a small boy's head is easily 
turned, when Bloods begin to take notice of him. It ,vas 
the same with old Brown. He'd been put through it as a 
kid. He and I were both innocent enough when ,ve came 
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to the I-Iouse. . .. It was the House that made us \\That 
\ve \vere and then turned on us and said, "Get out. 
You're not fit to be a member of this moral school. . . . 
Oh, the damned humbug of it all.' 
"At this moment a friend of Dick's sauntered up, and I 
fealised with cowardly relief that confession would have 
to be postponed. Perhaps I could do it by letter. 
"I walked back do\\rn the long road from Y pres, to 
'Pop,' and as I \valked, I turned the "vhole wretched story 
over again in my Inind. I tried to comfort myself \vith 
the thought that I had been nothing but a small boy, 
easily hypnotised by my father's persuasive and almost 
mestneric powers. I might plead guilty to Brown's fate, 
but surely I could acquit myself of the ruin of Dick. I 
had felt so confident that the last avenue for n1isadven- 
ture had been closed by that most unboyish foresight of 
insisting on a written pledge, and yet though these pleas 
might convince you, they did not convince me, and I felt, 
cheap, hideously cheap. I have done many things of 
\vhich I ought to be ashamed, but these are not the things 
which trouble me. And as I strolled along past the 
shrapnel battered poplars I thought of the queer ironies 
of Ii fe, for surely it is passing strange that the one act 
which still fills me witll shame should be a deed which 
my Housemaster could not praise too highly. 'We have 
done those things which \ve ought to have done, and there 
is no health in us.' But the general confession does not 
provide for cases like mine. 
"I met Dick again in a communication trench behind 
the lines, not an ideal confessional. 1 met him again 
behind the lines, but he was with friends, and I felt grate- 
ful to those friends. 1 started half a dozen letters to him, 
but tore them all up. I could not put it down in black 
and white. 
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HAnd then came Loos. I lumbered over the top with 
my Company, and was shot within a few yards of the 
barbed \vire. I lay for some hours, half unconscious, 
,vhile the battle surged over me, and then came the kindly 
night and the stretcher bearers. 
"They carried me to a dressing-station. I was not in 
great pain, and \vas only conscious of a placid joy in being 
still alive. The night before I had looked out at the jolly 
old stars, and wondered ,vhether I should ever see them 
again. I was fed up \vith the noise and discomfort and 
the mud, and thankful to know that I ,vas being taken 
away from all that unresting, stupid, meaningless tumult. 
It ,vas luxury to close one's eyes, and to think of quiet 
things,-of some tranquil reach of the Thames, of the 
jolly ripples of \vater urged against the bank by the splash 
r>f a lazy oar. Peace, quiet, safety . . . I just longed 
for them. I lay there and just gurgled \vith pleasureable 
satisfaction at the prospect of quiet lanes and a sleepy old 
harvest moon coming up over fields unmarred by barbed 
\yire, unsullied by shell holes. I don't think I \vas fully 
conscious. I had been hit in the head, and these day- 
dreams varied \vith llloments in ,vhich depression surged 
over me, and blotted out the kindly visions of peace. 
And then I suddenly a\voke to the fact that a bustling 
orderly ,vas shi fting my stretcher. I resented this, and 
feebly protested, for movement meant pain, but the dress- 
ing-station was filled to overflowing, and the orderly 
didn't give a dan1n for my protests. I glanced at the 
man they \vere laying do\vn beside me . . . and then I 
\\Tondered \vhether I ,vas dreaming again. 
" 'Is that Dick?' I murmured, weakly. 
"'Hallo,' said Dick, feebly. 
" 'Ho,v goes it, old man?" 
" 'Done in,' said Dick, 'good for half an hour.' 
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U 'Rot . . . ' 
" 'God's truth, old man . . . never see England again. 
. . . look up my governor, when you get back . . . he'll 
be braced to see you . . . he was al\vays very decent to 
me . . . just thank him from me . . . oh God, the pain. . .' 
"Something seemed to crack. . . a few Ininutes later I 
came back to life, like a Inan coming out of an anæsthetic. 
There was the same surging sensation, the same feeling 
of some problem which one's tired brain was chasing 
without ever overtaking. What \vas it? What was it? 
" 'I say, Dick,' I faltered, 'about that business when you 
were sacked. . . . ' 
"'Sacked,' said Dick, vaguely, 'oh yes . . . but that 
was long ago . . . old Brown . . . did his best . . . rotten 
business. . . . Don't talk about it. . . .' 
"'Dick,' I began desperately, 'Dick, I . . . I . . .' 
"And then things began to slide. I grasped at the roof 
of the dressing-station but it eluded my grip and swayed, 
and the air \vas full of the long-drawn \vhine of shells, 
and fat little Germans waltzed round the room, and then 
gradually my surroundings steadied down, and I heard a 
'Better put him outside. He's dead, and \ve need every 
inch of room. . . .' 
"And I knew that I had lost my last chance of winning 
forgiveness from the friend that I had betrayed." 
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EIGHT o'clock in the morning. Miss Ada Moss lay in 
a black iron bedstead, staring up at the ceiling. Her 
room, a Bloomsbury top-floor back, smelled of soot and 
face po,,,,der and the paper of fried potatoes she brought 
in for supper the night before. 
"Gh, dear," thought l\1iss 11oss, "I am cold. I ,yonder 
"vhy it is that I al\vays \vake up so cold in the mornings 
no\v. l\ly knees and feet and my back-especially nlY 
back; it's like a sheet of ice. And I always ,vas such a 
one for being \varm in the old days. It's not as if I was 
skinny-I'm just the same full figure that I used to be. 
No, it's because I don't have a good hot dinner in the 
evenings. " 
.LA.. pageant of Good Hot Dinners passed across the ceil- 
ing, each of them accompanied by a bottle of Nourishing 
Stout. . . . 
"Even if I \vere to get up no\v," she thought, "and 
have a sensible substantial breakfast. . .." A pageant of 
Sensible Substantial Breakfasts follo\ved the dinners 
across the ceiling, shepherded by an enormous, white, un- 
cut ham. l\liss 
loss shuddered and disappeared under 
the bedclothes. Suddenly, in bounced the landlady. 
"There's a letter for you, Miss 110ss." 
"Oh," said Miss Moss, far too friendly, "thank you 
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very much, Mrs. Pine. It's very good of you, I'm sure, 
to take the trouble." 
"No trouble at all," said the landlady. "I thought 
perhaps it ,vas the letter you'd been expecting." 
"Why," said 1iiss Moss brightly, "yes, perhaps it is." 
She put her head on one side and smiled vaguely at the 
letter. "I shouldn't be surprised." 
The landlady's eyes popped. "Well, I should, 11iss 
Moss," said she, "and that's how it is. And I'll trouble 
you to opel1 it, if you please. Many is the lady in my 
place as would have done it for you and have been within 
l1er rights. For things can't go on like this, 1tliss l\loss, 
no indeed they can't. vVhat with week in \veek out and 
first you've got it and then you haven't, and then it's an- 
other letter lost in the post or another manager down at 
Brighton but will be back on Tuesday for certain-I'm 
fair sick and tired and I won't stand it no more. Why 
should I, Miss Moss, I ask you, at a time like this, with 
prices flying up in the air and my poor dear lad in France? 
l\1y sister Eliza was only saying. to me yesterday- 
'Minnie,' she says, 'you're too soft-I1earted. You could 
have let that room time and time again,' says she, 'and if 
people \von't look after themselves in times like these, 
nobody else will,' she says. 'She nlay have had a College 
eddication and sung in West End concerts,' says she, 'but 
if your Lizzie says what's true,' she says, 'and she's 
washing her o\vn ,,"ovens and drying them on the towel 
rail, it's easy to see ,vhere the finger's pointing. And it's 
high tinle you had done with it,' says she." 
Miss Moss gave no sign of having heard this. She sat 
up in bed, tore open her letter, and read: 
"DEAR MADA
r,-Yours to hand. Am not producing at 
present, but have filed photo for future ref. Yours truly, 
"BACK\V ASH FILM CO."'"' 
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This letter seemed to afford her peculiar satisfaction; 
she read it through t\vice before replying to the landlady. 
"Well, Mrs. Pine, I think you'll be sorry for \vhat you 
said. This is frOlTI a manager, asking me to be there with 
evening dress at ten o'clock next Saturday morning." 
But the landlady was too quick for her. She pounced, 
secured the letter. 
"Oh, is it! Is it indeed!" she cried. 
"Give me back that letter. Give it back to me at once, 
you bad, ,vicked \voman," cried Miss Moss, who could not 
get out of bed because her nightdress \vas slit do,vn the 
back. "Give nle back my private letter." The landlady 
began slowly backing out of the room holding the letter 
to her buttoned bodice. 
"So it's come to this, has it?" said she. "Well, Miss 
Moss, if I don't get my rent at eight o'clock to-night, we'll 
see \vho's a bad, wicked woman-that's all." Here she 
nodded, mysteriously. "And I'll keep this letter." Here 
her voice rose. "It will be a pretty little bit of evidence!" 
And here it fell, sepulchral, u!J1y lady.n 
The door banged and Miss Moss \vas alone. She flung 
off the bed clothes, and sitting by the side of the bed, 
furious and shivering, she stared at her fat white legs \vith 
their great knots of greeny-blue veins. 
"Cockroach! That's what she is. She's a cockroach!" 
said Miss Moss. "I could have her up for snatching my 
letter-I'm sure I could." Still keeping on her nightdress 
she began to drag on her clothes. 
"Oh, if I could only pay that \voman, I'd give her a 
piece of my mind that she \vouldn't forget. I'd tell her 
off proper." She \vent over to the chest of dra\vers for a 
safety-pin, and seeing herself in the glass she gave a 
vague smile and shook her head. "Well, old girl," she 
murmured, "you're up against it this time, and no mis- 
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take." But the person in the glass made an ugly face at 
her. 
"Yau silly thing," scolded Miss Moss. "Now what's 
the good of crying: you'll only make your nose red. No, 
you get dressed and go out and try your luck-that's what 
you've got to do." 
She unhooked her vanity bag frol11 the bedpost, rooted 
in it, shook it, turned it inside out. 
"I'll have a nice cup of tea at an ABC to settle me 
before I go anywhere," she decided. "I've got one and 
thrippence-yes, just one and three." 
Ten minutes later, a stout lady in blue serge, with a 
bunch of artificial "parmas" at her bosom, a black hat 
covered \vith purple pansies, white gloves, boots with 
\vhite uppers, and a vanity bag containing one and 
three, sang in a lo\v contralto voice: 
"Sweetheart, remember when days are forlorn 
It al-ways is dar-kest before the dawn." 


But the person in the glass made a face at her, and Miss 
Moss vvent out. There \vere grey crabs all the way do,vn 
the street slopping "rater over grey stone steps. With his 
strange, hawking cry and the jangle of the cans the milk 
boy \vent his rounds. Outside Brittweiler's Swiss House 
he made a splash, and an old brown cat \vithout a tail 
appeared from nowhere, and began greedily and silently 
drinking up the spill. It gave Miss l\1oss a queer feeling 
to vvatch-a sinking-as you might say. 
But when she came to the ABC she found the door 
propped open; a man \\
ent in and out carrying trays of 
rolls, and there "vas nobody inside except a waitress doing 
her hair and the cashier unlocking the cash-boxes. She 
stood in the middle of the floor but neither of them saw 
Iler. 
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"My boy can1e home last night," sang the waitress. 
"Oh, I say-ho\v topping for you!" gurgled the 
cashier. 
"Yes, wasn't it?" sang the \vaitress. "He brought lne 
a s\veet little brooch. Look, it's got 'Dieppe' \vritten 
on it." 
The cashier ran across to look and put her arm round 
tl1e ,vaitress's neck. 
"Oh, I say-how topping for you." 
"Yes, isn't it?" said the \vaitress. "O-oh, he is brahn. 
'Hullo,' I said, 'hull 0, old mahogany.' " 
"Oh, I say," gl1rgled the cashier, running back into her 
cage and nearly bumping into l\1iss Moss on the \vay. 
"You are a treat 1" Then the man ,vith the rolls came in 
again, s\verving past her. 
"Can I have a cup of tea, l\1iss?" she asked. 
But the waitress went on doing her hair. "Oh," she 
sang, ""'"e're not open yet." She turned round and \vaved 
her conlb at the cashier. 
((Are ,ve, dear?" 
"Oh, no," said the cashier. Miss Moss went out. 
"I'll go to Charing Cross. Yes that's what I'll do," 
she decided. "But I ,von't have a cup of tea. No, I'll 
have a coffee. There's more of a tonic in coffee. . . . 
Cheeky, those girls are! Her boy came home last night; 
he brought her a brooch \vith 'Dieppe' written on it." 
She began to cross the road. . . . 
"Look out, Fattie; don't go to sleep I"
 yelled a taxi 
driver. She pretended not to hear. 
"N 0, I won't go to Charing Cross," she decided. "I'll 
go straight to l{ig and Kadgit. They're open at nine. If 
I get there early Mr. Kadgit may have something by the 
morning's post. . . . I'm very glad you turned up so early, 
Miss Moss. I've just heard from a manager who wants 
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a lady to play. . . . I think you'll just suit him. I'll give 
you a card to go and see him. It's three pounds a week 
and all found. If I \vere you I'd hop round as fast as I 
could. Lucky you turned up so early. . . ." 
But there \vas nobody at Kig and Kadgit's except the 
charwoman wiping over the "lino" in the passage. 
"Nobody here yet, Miss," said the char. 
"Oh, isn't l\1r. Kadgit here ?" said Miss Moss, trying 
to dodge the pail and brush. "Well, I'll just wait a mo- 
ment, if I may." 
"You can't wait in the waiting-room, Miss. I 'aven't 
done it yet. Mr. Kadgit's never 'ere before 'leven-thirty 
Saturdays. Sometimes 'e don't con1e at all." And the 
char began cra,vling towards her. 
"Dear me-how silly of me," said Miss Moss. "I for- 
got it ,vas Saturday." 
"Mind your feet, please
 Miss," said the char. And 
Miss Moss was outside again. 
That was one thing about Beit and Bithems; it was 
lively. You walked into the waiting-room, into a great 
buzz of conversation, and there was everybody; you kne\v 
almost everybody. The early ones sat on chairs and the 
later ones sat on the early one's laps, while the gentlemen 
leaned negligently against the ,valls or preened themselves 
in front of the admiring ladies. 
"Hello," said Miss Moss, very gay. "Here ,ve are 
again I" 
And young Mr. Clayton, playing the banjo on his 
walking-stick, sang: "Waiting for the Robert E. Lee." 
"Mr. Bithem here yet?" asked Miss 110ss, taking out 
an old dead powder puff and powdering her nose n1auve. 
"Gh, yes, dear," cried the chorus. "He's been here for 
ages. We've all been waiting here for more than an 
hour. " 
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"Dear me I"
 said Miss 110ss. "Anything doing, do 
you think?" 
"Oh, a few jobs going for South Africa," said young 
Mr. Clayton. "Hundred and fifty a week for t\VO years, 
you know." 
"Oh!" cried the chorus. "You ære weird, Mr. Clayton. 
Isn't he a cure? Isn't he a screa11t
 dear? Oh, Mr. Clay- 
ton, you do make me laugh. Isn't he a C011lic ?JJ 
A dark, mournful girl touched IVliss Moss on the 
arm. 
"I just missed a lovely job yesterday," she said. "Six 
weeks in the provinces and then the West End. The 
manager said I ,vould have got it for certain if only I'd 
been robust enough. He said if my figure had been fuller, 
the part was made for me." She stared at Miss Moss, 
and the dirty dark red rose under the brim of her hat 
looked, somehow, as though it shared the blo,v with her, 
and was crushed, too. 
"Oh, dear, that ,vas hard lines," said Miss Moss trying 
to appear indifferent. "What was it-if I may ask ?" 
But the dark, mournful girl sa,v through her and a 
gleam of spite came into her heavy eyes. 
"Oh, no good to you, my dear," said she. "He wanted 
someone young, you know-a dark Spanish type-my 
style, but more figure, that was all." 
The inner door opened and 1ir. Bithem appeared in his 
shirt sleeves. He kept one hand on the door ready to 
whisk back again, and held up the other. 
"Look here, ladies-" and then he paused, grinned 
his famous grin before he said-Hand bho:ys.JJ The 
waiting-room laughed so loudly at this that he had to 
hold both hands up. "It's no good waiting this morning. 
Come back Monday; I'm expecting several calls on Mon- 
day. " 
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Miss Moss made a desperate rush forward. "Mr. 
Bithem, I wonder if you've heard from. . ." 
"N o\v let me see," said Mr. Bithem slowly, staring; he 
had only seen Miss Moss four times a week for the past- 
how many ,veeks? "Now, who are you?" 
"Miss Ada Moss." 
"Oh, yes, yes; of course, my dear. Not yet, my dear. 
Now I had a call for t\\renty-eight ladies to-day, but they 
had to be young and able to hop it a bit-see? And I had 
another call for sixteen-but they had to know something 
about sand-dancing. Look here, my dear, I'm up to the 
eyebrows this morning. Come back on Monday week; 
it's no good coming before that." He gave her a vvhole 
grin to herself and patted her fat back. "Hearts of oak, 
dear lady," said Mr. Bithern, "hearts of oak!" 
At the North-East Film Company the cro,vd was all 
the way up the stairs. Miss Moss found herself next to a 
fair little baby thing about thirty in a \vhite lace hat with 
cherries round it. 
"What a cro\vd I" said she. "Anything special on?" 
uD'id1
't you kno\v, dear?" said the baby, opening her 
in1nlense pale eyes. "There was a call at nine-thirty for 
attractive girls. \Ve've all been \vaiting for hours. Have 
you played for this company before?" l\1iss Moss put 
her head on one side. "N 0, I don't think I have." 
"They're a lovely company to play for," said the baby. 
"A friend of mine has a friend "vho gets thirty pounds a 
day. . . . Have you arcted much for the fil-Iurns?" 
"Well, I'm not an actress by profession," confessed 
l\1iss Moss. "I'm a contralto singer. But things have 
been so bad lately that I've been doing a little." 
"It's like that, isn't it, dear?" said the baby. 
"I had a splendid education at the College of l\fusic," 
said Miss Moss, "and I got my silver medal for singing. 
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I've often sung at West End concerts. But I thought, for 
a change, I'd try my luck. . . ." 
"Yes, it's like that, isn't it, dear?" said the baby. 
At that moment a beautiful typist appeared at the top 
of the stairs. ' 
"Are you all ,vaiting for the North-East call?" 
"Yes," cried the chorus. 
"Well, it's off. I've just had a phone through." 
"But look here! \\That about our expenses?" shouted 
. 
a VOIce. 
1"'he typist looked do'\vn at thenl, and she couldn't help 
laughing. 
"Oh, you weren't to have been paid. The North-East 
never pay their cro,vds." 
There was only a little round window at the Bitter 
Orange Company. No \vaiting-room-nobody at all ex- 
cept a girl, who came to the '\vindo'\v when 1\liss l\1oss 
knocked, and said: "Well ?" 
"Can I see the producer, please ?" said l\1iss l\loss 
pleasantly. The girl leaned on the \vindo,v-bar, half shut 
her eyes and seemed to go to sleep for a moment. Miss 
Moss smiled at her. The girl not only fro\vned; she 
seenled to smell something vaguely unpleasant; she 
sniffed. Suddenly she moved a'\vay, came back ,vith a 
paper and thrust it at Miss 1Ioss. 
"Fill up the form!" said she. And banged the \vindovJ 
do\vn. 
"Can you aviate-high-dive-drive a car-buck-jump 
-shoot ?" read Miss Moss. She walked along the street 
asking herself those questions. There \vas a high, cold 
,vind blo\ving; it tugged at her, slapped her face, jeered; 
it knew she could not answer thenl. In the Square Gar- 
dens she found a little wire basket to drop the form into. 
And then she sat down on one of the benches to po\vder 
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her nose. But the person in the pocket mirror made a 
hideous face at her, and that was too much for Miss 
1foss; she had a good cry. It cheered her wonderfully. 
"\Vell, that's over," she sighed. "It's one comfort to 
be off my feet. And my nose \vill soon get cool in the 
air. . . . It's very nice in here. Look at the sparrows. 
Cheep. Cheep. How close they come. I expect some- 
body feeds thenl. No, I've nothing for you, you cheeky 
little things. . . ." She looked a\vay from them. What 
was the big building opposite-the Café de Madrid? IVly 
goodness, \vhat a smack that little child came down! 
Poor little mite! Never nlind-up again. . . . By eight 
o'clock to-night . . . Café de Madrid. "I could just go 
in and sit there and have a coffee, that's all," thought Miss 
Moss. "It's such a place for artists, too. I might just 
have a stroke of luck. . . . A dark handsol11e gentleman in 
a fur coat comes in with a friend, and sits at my table, 
perhaps. 'No, old chap, I've searched London for a con- 
tralto and I can't find a soul. You see, the music is 
difficult; have a look at it.'" And Miss 110ss heard her- 
self saying: "Excuse me, I happen to be a contralto, and 
I have sung that part many times . . . Extraordinary! 
'Come back to my studio and I'll try your voice now.' 
. . . Ten pounds a \veek. . . . \\Thy should I feel nervous? 
It's not nervousness. Why shouldn't I go to the Café de 
11adrid? I'm a respectable woman-I'm a contralto 
singer. And I'm only trembling because I've had nothing 
to eat to-day. . . . A nice little piece of evidence, tJlY 
lady.' . . . Very "Tell, Mrs. Pine. Café de l\fadrid. They 
l1a
e concerts there in the evenings. . . . 'vVhy don't they 
begin ?' The contralto has not arrived. . . . 'Excuse me, 
I happen to be a contralto; I have sung that music many 
times. ' 
It \vas almost dark in the café. l\1ell, palms, red plush 
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seats, ,vhite marble tables, vvaiters in aprons, Miss Moss 
walked through them all. Hardly had she sat do\vn when 
a very stout gentleman ",rearing a very small hat that 
floated on the top of his head like a little yacht flopped 
into the chair opposite hers. 
"Good evening!" said he. 
Miss Moss said, in her cheerful way: "Good evening!" 
"Fine evening," said the stout gentleman. 
"Yes, very fine. Quite a treat, isn't it?" said she. 
Re crooked a sausage finger at the waiter-"Ering me 
a large whisky"-and turned to Miss Moss. "\Vhat's 
yours ?" 
"Well, I think I'll take a brandy if it's aU the same." 
Five minutes later the stout gentleman leaned across 
the table and ble\v a puff of cigar smoke in her face. 
"That's a tempting bit 0' ribbon!" said l1e. 
Miss Moss blushed until a pulse at the top of her head 
that she never had felt before pounded away. 
"I always "vas one for pink," said she. 
The stout gentlenlan considered her, drumming with 
her fingers on the table. 
"I like 'em firm and welI covered," said he. 
Miss Moss, to her surprise, gave a loud snigger. 
Five minutes later the stout gentleman heaved himself 
up. "'VVell, am I gain' your way, or are you comin' 
mine?" he asked. 
"I'll come \vith you, if it's all the same," said Miss 
Moss. And she sailed after the little yacht out of the 
café. 
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IT was nearly bed-time and "vhen they av;oke next morn- 
ing land \vould be in sight. Dr. Macphail lit his pipe and. 
leaning over the rail, searched the heavens for the South- 
ern Cross. After t\VO years at the front and a \vound that 
had taken longer to heal than it s11ould, he was glad to 
settle down quietly at Apia for t\velve n10nths at least, and 
he felt already better for the journey. Since some of 
the passengers were leaving the ship next day at Pago- 
Pago they had had a little dance that evening and in his 
ears hammered still the harsh notes of the mechanical 
piano. But the deck was quiet at last. A little \vay off 
he saw his wife in a long chair talking with the David- 
sons, and he strolled over to her. When he sat do\vn 
under the light and took off his hat you saw that he had 
very red hair, with a bald patch on the crown, and the red, 
freckled skin "\vhich accompanies red hair; he was a man 
of forty, thin, with a pinched face, precise and rather 
pedantic; and he spoke with a Scotch accent in a very 
low, quiet voice. 
Bet"veen the Macphails and the Davidsons, who were 
missionaries, there had arisen the intimacy of shipboard, 
which is due to propinquity rather than to any community 
of taste. Their chief tie was the disapproval they shared 
of the men who spent their days and nights in the smok- 
21 9 
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ing-room playing poker or bridge and drinking. Mrs. 
Macphail was not a little flattered to think that she and her 
husband \vere the only people on board with \yhom the 
Davidsons "vere \villing to associate, and even the doctor, 
shy but no fool, half unconsciously acknowledged the 
c0111pliment. It was only because he was of an argumen- 
tative mind that in their cabin at night he permitted him- 
self to carp. 
"l\lrs. Davidson was saying she didn't kno\v how 
they'd have got through the journey if it hadn't been for 
us," said Mrs. Macphail, as she neatly brushed out her 
transformation. "She said \ve were really the only people 
on the ship they cared to kno\v." 
"I shouldn't have thought a missionary \vas such a big 
bug that he could afford to put on frills." 
"It's not frills. I quite understand what she means. 
It \vouldn't have been very nice for the Davidsons to have 
to mix with all that rough lot in the smoking-room." 
"The founder of their religion wasn't so exclusive," 
said Dr. Macphail \vith a chuckle. 
"I've asked you over and over again not to joke about 
religion," ans\vered his wi fee "I shouldn't like to have a 
nature like yours, Alec. You never look for the best in 
people. " 
He gave her a sidelong glance with his pale blue eyes, 
but did not reply. After many years of married life he 
had learned that it \vas conducive to peace to leave his 
\vife \vith the last word. He was undressed before she 
was, and climbing into the upper bunk he settled dO\\Tt1 to 
read himself to sleep. 
When he came on deck next morning they were close to 
land. He looked at it with greedy eyes. There \vas a 
thin strip of silver beach rising quickly to hills covered to 
the top \vith luxuriant yegetation. The coconut trees, 
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thick and green, came nearly to the ,vater's edge, and 
among them you sa\v the grass houses of the Samoans; 
and here and there, gleaming \vhite, a little church. Mrs. 
Davidson came and stood beside him. She was dressed in 
black and wore round her neck a gold chain, from which 
dangled a small cross. She vvas a little woman, with 
bro\vn, dull hair very elaborately arranged, and she had 
prominent blue eyes behind invisible p.ince-nez. Her face 
was long, like a sheep's, but she gave no impression of 
foolishness, rather of extrel11e alertness; she had the 
quick movements of a bird. The most rel11arkable thing 
about her \vas her voice, high, metallic, and without in- 
flection; it fell on the ear \vith a hard monotony, irritat- 
ing to the nerves like the pitiless clamour of the pneu- 
n1atic drill. 
"This must seen1 like honle to you," said Dr. Macphail, 
\vith his thin, difficult smile. 
"Ours are low islands, you know, not like these. 
Coral. These are volcanic. \Ve've got another ten days' 
journey to reach thenl." 
"In these parts that's almost like being il1 the next 
street at home," said Dr. Macphail facetiously. 
"\Vell, that's rather an exaggerated way of putting it, 
but one does look at distances differently in the South 
Seas. So far you're right." 
Dr. l\facphail sighed faintly. 
"I'nl glad vve're not statiotled here," she ,:vent on. 
"They say this is a terribly difficult place to \vork in. 
The steamers' touching 111akes the people unsettled; and 
then there's the naval station; that's bad for the natives. 
111 our district we don't have difficulties like that to con- 
tend with. There are one or t\VO traders, of course, but 
we take care to make them behave, and if they don't ,ve 
make the place so hot for thel11 they're glad to go." 
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Fixing the glasses on her nose she looked at the green 
island \vith a ruthless stare. 
"It's alnlost a hopeless task for the nlissionaries here. 
I can neyer be sufficiently thankful to God that \ve are at 
least spared that." 
Davidson's district consisted of a group of islands to 
the North of Samoa; they \\rere widely separated and he 
had frequently to go long distances by canoe. At these 
times his "rife remained at their headquarters and man- 
aged the nlission. Dr. 1iacphail felt his heart sink \vhen 
he considered the efficiency with which she certainly 
managed it. She spoke of the depravity of thc natives in 
. 
a voice ,vhich nothing could hush, but ,vith a vehemently 
unctuous horror. Her sense of delicacy \vas singular. 
Early in their acquaintance she had said to him: 
"You kno\v, their nlarriage custOl11S ,vhen we first 
settled in the islands \vere so shocking that I couldn't 
possibly describe thel11 to you. But I'll tell Mrs. Macphail 
and she'll tell you." 
Then he had seen his \vife and Mrs. Davidson, their 
deck-chairs close together, in earnest conversation. As he 
walked past them back\vards and for\vards for the sake 
of exercise, he had heard 1Irs. Davidson's agitated whis- 
per, like the distant flo\v of a nlountain torrent, and he 
sa,v by his ,vi fe's open mouth and pale face that she \\Tas 
enjoying an alarl11ing experience. At night in their 
cabin she repeated to him \yith bated breath all she had 
. heard. 
"Well, what did I say to you?" cried Mrs. Davidson, 
exultant, next morning. "Did you ever hear anything 
more dreadful ? You don't wonder that I couldn't tell 
you myself, do you? Even though you are a doctor." 
l\1:rs. Davidson scanned his face. She had a dramatic 
eagerness to see that she had achieved the desired effect. 
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"Can you wonder that when we first ,vent there our 
hearts sank ? You'll hardly believe me when I tell you it 
was impossible to find a single good girl in any of the 
villages. " 
She used the word good in a severely technical manner. 
"Mr. Davidson and I talked it over, and we made up 
our nlinds the first thing to do was to put down the danc- 
ing. 'rhe natives were crazy about dancing." 
"I was not averse to it myself when I was a young 
man," said Dr. Macphail. 
"I guessed as much when I heard you ask Mrs. Mac- 
phail to have a turn with you last night. I don't think 
there's any real harm if a man dances with his wife, but 
I was relieved that she wouldn't. Under the circum- 
stances I thought it better that we should keep ourselves 
to ourselves." 
"Under what circumstances?" 
11:rs. Davidson gave him a quick look through her 
pince-nez
 but did not answer his question. 
"But anlong white people it's not quite the same," she 
,vent on, "though I must say I agree with Mr. Davidson, 
who says he can't understand how a husband can stand 
by and see his \vife in another nlan's arms, and as far as 
I'm concerned I've never danced a step since I married. 
But the native dancing is quite another matter. It's not 
only il11moral in itself, but it distinctly leads to itll- 
morality. However, I'm thankful to God that \ve 
stamped it out, and I don't think I'm wrong in saying that 
no one has danced in our district for eight years." 
But now they came to the mouth of the harbour and 
Mrs. Macphail joined them. The ship turned sharply and 
steamed slowly in. I t was a great land-locked harbour 
big enough to hold a fleet of battleships; and all round it 
rose, high and steep, the green hilts. Near the entrance, 
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getting such breeze as ble\v from the sea, stood the 
governor's house in a garden. The Stars and Stripes 
dangled languidly from a flagstaff. They passed two or 
three trim bungalows, and a tennis court, and then they 
came to the quay with its warehouses. 11rs. Davidson 
pointed out the schooner, moored two or three hundred 
yards from the side, ,vhich was to take them to Apia. 
There was a crowd of eager, noisy, and good-humoured 
natives come fron1 all parts of the island, some from 
curiosity, others to barter with the travellers on their \vay 
to Sydney; and they brought pineapples and huge bunches 
of bananas, tapa cloths, necklaces of shells or sharks' 
teeth, kava-bowls, and models of ,var canoes. American 
sailors, neat and trin1, clean-shaven and frank of face, 
sauntered among them, and there \vas a little group of 
officials. \Vhile their luggage ,vas being landed the J\1ac- 
phails and Mrs. Davidson ,vatched the cro,vd. Men and 
'vomen \vore the lava-lava. 
"It's a very indecent costume," said J\frs. Davidson. 
"lVlr. Davidson thinks it should be prohibited by la,y. 
Ho\v can you expect people to be moral \vhen they \year 
nothing but a strip of red cotton round their loins?" 
"It's suitable enough to the climate," said the doctor, 
wiping the s,veat off his head. 
N ow that they were on land the heat, though it \vas so 
early in the 1110rning, ,vas already oppressive. Closed in 
by its hills, not a breath of air cal11e in to Pago-Pago. 
"In our islands," J\irs. Davidson \yent on in her high- 
pitched tones, ''\ve've practically eradicated the lava-lava. 
A few old men still continue to ,vear it, but that's all. The 
\yomen have all taken to the Mother Hubbard, and the 
men ,vear pants and singlets. At the very beginning of 
our stay Mr. Davidson said in one of his reports: the in- 
habitants of thpse islands ,viII never be thoroughly Chris- 
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tianised tin every boy of more than ten years is made to 
wear a pair 0 f trousers." 
But Mrs. Davidson had given two or three of her bird- 
like glances at heavy grey clouds that came floating over 
the mouth of the harbour. A few drops fell. 
"We'd better take shelter," she said. 
They made their way with all the crowd to a great shed 
of corrugated iron, and the rain began to fall in torrents. 
They stood there for some time and then were joined by 
Mr. Davidson. He had been polite enough to the Mac- 
phails during the journey, but he had not his wife's 
sociability, and had spent much of his time reading. He 
was a silent, rather sullen man, and you felt that his 
affability was a duty that he imposed upon himself Chris- 
tianly; he was by nature reserved and even morose. His 
appearance was singular. He was very tall and thin, 
with long limbs loosely jointed; hollow cheeks and curi- 
ously high cheek-bones; he had so cadaverous an air 
that it surprised you to notice how full and sensual ,vere 
his lips. He wore his hair long. His dark eyes, set 
deep in their sockets, were large and tragic; and his hands 
with their big, long fingers, were finely shaped; they gave 
him a look of great strength. But the most striking thing 
about him was the feeling he gave you of suppressed fire. 
It was impressive and vaguely troubling. He was not a 
man with whom any intimacy was possible. 
He brought no\v unwelcome news. There was an epi- 
demic of measles, a serious and often fatal disease among 
the Kanakas, on the island, and a case had developed 
among the crew of the schooner which was to take them 
on their journey. The sick man had been brought ashore 
and put in hospital at the quarantine station, but tele- 
graphic instructions had been sent from Apia to say 
that the schooner would not be allowed to enter the har- 
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bour till ît was certain no other member of the crew was 
affected. 
"It means \ve shall have to stay here for ten days at 
least. " 
"But I'm urgently needed at Apia," said Dr. Macphail. 
"That can't be helped. If no more cases develop on 
board, the schooner \vill be alIo\ved to sail \vith \vhite pas- 
sengers, but all native traffic is prohibited for three 111onths." 
"Is there an hotel here?" asked lVIrs. Macphail. 
Davidson gave a low chuckle. 
"There's not." 
"What shall ,ve do then?" 
"I've been talking to the governor. There's a trader 
along the front \vho has rooms that he rents, and my 
proposition is that as soon as the rain lets up ,ve should 
go along there and see ,vhat \ve can do. Don't expect 
comfort. You've just got to be t}lankful if ,ve get a bed 
to sleep on and a roof over our heads." 
But the rain showed no sign of stopping, and at length 
,vith umbrellas and waterproofs they set out. There ,vas 
no to\\'n, but merely a group of official buildings, a store 
or two, and at the back, among the coconut trees and 
plantains, a fe,v native dwellings. The house they sought 
,vas about five minutes' \valk from the \vharf. It ,vas a 
frame house of t\VO storeys, \vith broad verandahs on both 
floors and a roof of corrugated iron. The o\vner \vas a 
half-caste named Horn, \vith a native \yife surrounded by 
little bro\vn children, and on the ground-floor he had a 
store \vhere he sold canned goods and cottons. rfhe 
rooms he sho\ved them were alnlost bare of furniture. 
In the l\1acphails' there \vas nothing but a poor, \vorn 
bed \vith a ragged mosquito net, a rickety chair, and a 
\vashstand. They looked round ,vith dismay. The rain 
poured do\\"n \vithout ceasing. 
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"I'm not going to unpack nlore than we actually need," 
said Ivirs. 11:acphail. 
!vlrs. Davidson came into the rootn as she was unlock.. 
ing a portmanteau. She ,vas very brisk and alert. The 
cheerless surroundings had no effect on her. 
"I f you'll take nly advice you'll get a needle and cotton 
and start right in to Inend the mosquito net," she said, "or 
you'll not be able to get a wink of sleep to-night." 
"Will they be very bad?" asked Dr. Macphail. 
"This is the season for them. When you're asked to a 
party at Government House at Apia you'll notice that all 
the ladies are given a pillow-slip to put their-their lo\ver 
extremities in." 
"I wish the rain \vould stop for a moment," said Mrs. 
Macphail. "I could try to make the place comfortable 
\vi th more heart if the sun \vere shining." 
"Oh, if you wait for that, you'll \vait a long tinIe. 
Pago-Pago is about the rainiest place in the Pacific. You 
see, the hills, and that bay, they attract the water, and one 
expects rain at this tin1e of year anyway." 
She looked from Macphail to his ,vife, standing help- 
lessly in different parts of the room, like lost souls, and 
she pursed her lips. She saw that she n1ust take them in 
l1and. Feckless people like that made her inlpatient, but 
her hands itched to put everything in the order \vhich 
came so naturally to her. 
"Here, you give me a needle and cotton and I'll mend 
that net of yours, \vhile you go on with your unpacking. 
Dinner's at once. Dr. Macphail, you'd better go dO\\"l1 to 
the wharf and see that your heavy luggage has been put in 
a dry place. Y 011 know ","hat these natives are, they're 
quite capable of storing it where the rain will beat in on 
it all the time." 
The do
tor put on his waterproof again and went 
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do\vnstairs. At the door Mr. Horn was standing in con- 
versation with the quartermaster of the ship they had 
just arrived in and a second-class passenger whon1 Dr. 
Macphail had seen several times on board. The quarter- 
master, a little, shrivelled man, extremely dirty, nodded 
to him as he passed. 
"This is a bad job about the measles, Doc," he said. 
"I see you've fixed yourself up already." 
Dr. Macphail thought he was rather familiar, but he 
was a timid man and he did not take offence easily. 
"Yes, we've got a room upstairs." 
"Miss Thompson was sailing \vith you to Apia, so I've 
brought her along here." 
The quartertnaster pointed with his thumb to the 
woman standing by his side. She was t\venty-seven per- 
haps, plump, and in a coarse fashion pretty. She wore a 
white dress and a large white hat. Her fat calves in white 
cotton stockings bulged over the tops of long "vhite boots 
in glacé kid. She gave Macphail an ingratiating smile. 
"The feller's trying to soak me a dollar and a half a 
day for the meanest sized room," she said in a coarse 
vOice. 
"I tell you she's a friend of mine, J 0," said the quarter- 
master. "She can't pay more than a dollar, and you've 
sure got to take her for that." 
The trader ,vas fat and smooth and quietly smiling. 
"Well, if you put it like that, 1fr. S\van, I'll see what I 
can do about it. I'll talk to Mrs. Horn and if we think 
,ve can made a reduction ,ve \vill." 
"Don't try to pull that stuff ,vith me," said Miss 
Thompson. "We'll settle this right now. You get a dol- 
lar a day for the room and not one bean more." 
Dr. Macphail smiled. He admired the effrontery wit}1 
,vhich she bargained. He was the sort of man who al- 
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ways paid what he was asked. He preferred to be over- 
charged than to haggle. The trader sighed. 
"Well, to oblige Mr. Swan I'll take it." 
"That's the goods," said Miss Thompson. "Come 
fight in and have a shot of hooch. I've got some real 
good rye in that grip if you'll bring it along, Mr. Swan. 
You come along too, Doctor." 
"Oh, I don't think I will, thank you," he answered. 
"I'm just going down to see that our luggage is all 
right. " 
He stepped out into the rain. It swept in from the 
opening of the harbour in sheets and the opposite shore 
was all blurred. He passed two or three natives clad in 
nothing but the lava-lava, \vith huge umbrellas over them. 
They walked finely, with leisurely movements, very up- 
right; and they smiled and greeted him in a strange 
tongue as they went by. 
It was nearly dinner-time when he got back, and their 
meal was laid in the trader's parlour. It was a room 
designed not to live in but for purposes of prestige, and 
it had a musty, melancholy air. A suite of stamped 
plush was arranged neatly round the walls, and from the 
middle of the ceiling, protected from the flies by yellow 
tissue paper, hung a gilt chandelier. Davidson did not 
come. 
"I know he went to call on the governor," said Mrs. 
Davidson, "and I guess he's kept him to dinner." 
A little native girl brought them a dish of Hamburger 
steal(, and after a while the trader came up to see that they 
had everything they wanted. 
"I see we have a fellow lodger, Mr. Horn," said Dr. 
Macphail. 
"She's taken a room, that's all," ans\vered the trader. 
"She's getting her own board." 
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He looked at the two ladies ,vith an obsequious air. 
"I put her downstairs so she shouldn't be in the way. 
She won't be any trouble to you." 
"Is it someone who \vas on the boat?" asked 11rs. 
Macphail. 
"Yes, ma'am, she was in the second cabin. She was 
going to Apia. She has a position as çashier waiting for 
her." 
"Oh !" 
When the trader ,vas gone Macphail said: 
"I shouldn't think she'd find it exactly cheerful having 
her meals in her room." 
"If she \vas in the second cabin I guess she'd rather," 
ans\vered Mrs. Davidson. "I don't exactly know \\"ho it 
can be." 
"I happened to be there when the quartermaster 
brought her along. Her name's Thompson." 
"It's not the woman who was dancing ,vith the quarter- 
ll1aster last night ?" asked Mrs. Davidson. 
"That's who it must be," said Mrs. Macphail. "I 
,vondered at the time \vh
t she 
Tas. She looked rather 
fast to me." 
"N ot good style at all," said !\frs. Davidson. 
They began to talk of other things, and after dinner, 
tired \vith their early rise, they separated and slept. \\'hen 
they a\voke, though the sky was still grey and the clouds 
hung Io\v, it was not raining and they went for a \valk on 
the high road "vhich the Americans had built along the 
bay. 
On their return they found that Davidson had just 
. 
come In. 
"\Ve may be here for a fortnight," he said irritably. 
"I've argued it out with the governor, but he says there is 
nothing to be done." 


"'" 
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"Mr. Davidson's just longing to get back to his work," 
said his wife, with an anxious glance at hin). 
"We've been avvay for a year," he said, ,valking up and 
down the verandah. "T11e mission has been in charge of 
native missionaries and I'm terribly nervous that they've 
let things slide. They're good men, I'm not saying a word 
against them, God-fearing, devout, and truly Christial1 
nlen-their Christianity would put many so-called Christ- 
ians at hOtTIe to the blush-but they're pitifuly lacking in 
energy. They can make a stand once, they can make a 
stand twice, but they can't make a stand all the time. If 
you leave a mission in charge of a native missionary, no 
matter ho\v trustworthy he seems, in course of time you'll 
find he's let abuses creep in." 
Mr. Davidson stood still. With his tall spare fortn, 
and his great eyes flashing out of his pale face, he was an 
impressive figure. His sincerity was obvious in the fire 
of his gestures and in his deep, ringing voice. 
"I expect to have my "vork cut out for me. I shall act 
and I shaH act promptly. If the tree is rotten it shall be 
cut do\vn and cast into the flames." 
And in the evening after the high tea which was their 
last meal, \vhile they sat in the stiff parlour, the ladies 
working and Dr. l\iacphail smoking his pipe, the mission- 
ary told thetTI of his work in the islands-. 
"\Vhen we went there they had no sense of sin at all," 
he said. "They broke the cotTIlnandments one after the 
other and never kne\v they ,vere doing wrong. And I 
think that was the most difficult part of my work, to instil 
into the natives the sense of sin." 
The Macphails knew already that Davidson had 
\vorked in the Solomons for five years before he met his 
,vi fee She had been a missionary in China, and they had 
become acquainted in Boston, where they were both 
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spending part of their leave to attend a missionary con- 
gress. On their marriage they had been appointed to 
the islands in which they had laboured ever since. 
In the course of all the conversations they had had \vith 
Mr. Davidson one thing had shone out clearly and that 
was his unflinching courage. He ,vas a medical mission- 
ary, and he ,vas liable to be called at any tinle to one or 
other of the islands in the group. Even the whaleboat 
is not so very safe a conveyance in the stormy Pacific 
of the ,vet season, but often he would be sent for in a 
canoe, and then the danger ,vas great. In cases of ill- 
ness or accident he never hesitated. A dozen titnes he 
had spent the whole night baling for his life, and more 
than once Mrs. Davidson had given him up for lost. 
"I'd beg him not to go sometimes," she said, "or at 
least to \vait till the weather \vas more settled, but he'd 
never listen. He's obstinate, and when he's once made up 
his mind, nothing can move him." 
"Ho\v can I ask the natives to put their trust in the 
Lord if I anl afraid to do so myself ?" cried Davidson. 
"And I'm not, I'm not. They kno,v that if they send for 
me in their trouble I'll come if it's hunlanly possible. 
And do you think the Lord is going to abandon me when 
I am on his business? The wind blows at his bidding and 
the ,vaves toss and rage at his word." 
Dr. Macphail was a timid man. He had never been 
able to get used to the hurtling of the shells over the 
trenches and 'v hen he ,vas operating in an advanced 
dressing-station the sweat poured from his bro\v and 
dimmed his spectacles in the effort he made to control his 
unsteady hand. He shuddered a little as he looked at 
the missionary. 
"I wish I could say that I've never been afraid," he 
said. 
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"I wish you could say that you believed in God," 
retorted the other. 
But for some reason, that evening the missionary's 
thoughts travelled back to the early days he and his wife 
had spent on the islands. 
"Sometimes Mrs. Davidson and I would look at one 
another and the tears would stream down our cheeks. 
\Ve worked without ceasing, day and night, and we 
seemed to make no progress. I don't know what I should 
have done without her then. When I felt my heart 
sink, when I \vas very near despair, she gave me courage 
and hope." 
Mrs. Davidson looked down at her work, and a slight 
colour rose to her thin cheeks. Her hands trembled a 
little. She did not trust hersel f to speak. 
"We had no one to help us. We were alone, thousands 
of miles from any of our own people, surrounded by 
darkness. When I was broken and weary she would put 
her work aside and take the Bible and read to me till 
peace came and settled upon me like sleep upon the eye- 
lids of a child, and when at last she closed the book 
she'd say: '\Ve'l1 save them in spite of themselves.' 
And I felt strong again in the Lord, and I answered: 
'Yes, with God's help I'll save them. I must save them.' " 
He came over to the table and stood in front of it as 
though it were a lectern. 
"You see, they were so naturally depraved that they 
couldn't be brought to see their wickedness. We had to 
make sins out of what they thought were natural actions. 
We had to make it a sin, not only to commit adultery 
and to lie and thieve, but to expose their bodies, and to 
dance and not to come to church. I made it a sin for 
a girl to show her bosom and a sin for a man not to 
wear pants." 
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"How?" asked Dr lVlacphail, not \vithout surprise. 
"I instituted fines. Obviously the only \vay to make 
people realise that an action is sinful is to punish them 
if they cOlnmit it. I fined them if they didn't conle to 
church, and I fined them if they danced. I fined them 
if they \vere improperly dressed. I had a tariff, and 
every sin had to be paid for either in money or \vork. 
And at last I made them understand." 
"But did they never refuse to pay?" 
"How could they?" asked the missionary. 
"It would be a brave man \vho tried to stand up against 
1Ir. Davidson," said his wife, tightening her lips. 
Dr. 11acphail looked at Davidson \vith troubled eyes. 
vVhat he heard shocked hin1, but he hesitated to express 
his disapproval. 
"You must remember that in the last resort I could 
expel thenl from their church melnbership." 
"Did they mind that?" 
Davidson smiled a little and gently rubbed his hands. 
"They couldn't sell their copra. \Vhen the men fished 
they got no share of the catch. It meant something very 
like starvation. Yes, they minded quite a lot." 
"Tell him about Fred Ohlson," said 
lrs. Davidson. 
The missionary fixed his fiery eyes on Dr. l\1acphaiI. 
"Fred Ohlson \vas a Danish trader \vho had been in 
the islands a good many years. He ,vas a pretty rich man 
as traders go and he ,vasn't very pleased \vhen \\'e came 
You see, he'd had things very much his own ,vay. I-Ie 
paid the natives \vhat he liked for their copra, and he 
paid in goods and whisky. He had a native wife, but he 
,vas flagrantly unfaithful to her. He was a drunkard. 
I gave him a chance to menâ his ,vays, but he ,vouldn't 
take it. He laughed at me." 
Davidson's voice fell to a deep bass as he said the 
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last words, and he was silent for a minute or t\vo. The 
silence ,vas. Ilea vy "vi th menace. 
"In two years he \vas a ruined man. He'd lost every- 
thing he'd saved in a quarter of a century. I broke 
him, and at last he was forced to come to me like a 
beggar and beseech me to give him a passage back to 
Sydney." 
"I \vish you could have seen him when he came to 
see J\1r. Davidson," said the missionary's wife. "He 
had been a fine, po\verful man, ,vith a lot of fat on him, 
and he had a great big voice, but now he was half the size, 
and he ,vas shaking an over. He'd suddenly become an 
old Inan." 
\Vith abstracted gaze Davidson looked out into the 
night. The rain ,vas falling again. 
Suddenly from below came a sound, and Davidson 
turned and looked questioningly at his \vife. It "vas 
the sound of a gramophone, harsh and loud, "vheezing 
out a syncopated tune. 
"\Vhat's that ?" he asked. 
Mrs. Davidson fixed her pince-nez more firmly on her 
nose. 
"One of the second-class passengers has a room in the 
house. I guess it comes from there." 
They listened in silence, and presently they heard the 
sound of dancing. Then the music stopped, and they 
heard the popping of corks and voices raised in animated 
conversation. 
"I dare say she's giving a farewell party to her friends 
on board," said Dr. Macphail. "The ship sails at t\velve, 
doesn't it?" 
Davidson made no remark, but he looked at his watch. 
"Are you ready?" he asked his ,vife. 
She got up and folded her ,york. 
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"Yes, I guess I am," she answered. 
"It's early to go to bed yet, isn't it ?" said the doctor. 
"\Ve have a good deal of reading to do," explained Mrs. 
Davidson. "Wherever we are, \ve read a chapter of the. 
Bible before retiring for the night and we study it with 
the commentaries, you kno\v, and discuss it thoroughly. 
It's a wonderful training for the mind." 
The two couples bade one another good night. Dr. 
and 
Irs. Macphail were left alone. For t,vo or three 
minutes they did not speak. 
"I think I'll go and fetch the cards," the doctor said 
at last. 
Mrs. Macphail looked at him doubtfully. Her conver- 
sation with the Davidsons had left her a little uneasy, 
but she did not like to say that she thought they had 
better not play cards when the Davidsons might come in 
at any moment. Dr. I\1acphail brought them and she 
watched him, though with a vague sense of guilt, ,vhile 
he laid out his patience. Belo\v the sound of revelry 
continued. 
It was fine enough next day, and the 1iacphails, con- 
demned to spend a fortnight of idleness at Pago-Pago, 
set about making the best of things. They went down to 
the quay and got out of their boxes a number of books. 
The doctor called on the chief surgeon of the naval 
hóspital and went round the beds ,vith him. They left 
cards on the governor. They passed Miss Thompson on 
the road. The doctor took off l1is hat, and she gave l1im 
a "Good morning, Doc.," in a loud, cheerful voice. She 
was dressed as on the day before, in a white frock, and 
her shiny white boots with their high heels, her fat legs 
bulging over the tops of them, were strange things in that 
exotic scene. 
"I don't think she's very suitably dressed, I must say," 
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said Mrs. Macphail. "She looks extremely common to 
me. " 
When they got back to their house, she was on the 
verandah playing with one of the trader's dark children. 
"Say a word to her," Dr. Macphail whispered to his 
wife. "She's all alone here, and it seems rather unkind 
to ignore her." 
Mrs. Macphail was shy, but she was in the habit of 
doing what her husband bade her. 
"I think we're fellow lodgers here," she said, rather 
foolishly. 
"Terrible, ain't it, bein' cooped up in a one-horse burg 
like this?" answered Miss Thompson. "And they tell 
me I'm lucky to have gotten a room. I don't see myself 
livin' in a native house, and that's what some have to do. 
I don't know why they don't have an hoteL" 
They exchanged a few more words. Miss Thompson, 
loud-voiced and garrulous, was evidently quite willing to 
gossip, but Mrs. Macphail had a poor stock of small talk 
and presently she said: 
"Well, I think we must go upstairs." 
In the evening when they sat down to their high tea 
Davidson on coming in, said: 
"I see that woman downstairs has a couple of sailors 
sitting there. I wonder how she's gottell acquainted with 
thenl. " 
"She can't be very partciular," said Mrs. Davidson. 
They were all rather tired after the idle, aimless day. 
"If there's to be a fortnight of this I don't know 
what we shall feel like at the end of it," said Dr. Macphail. 
"The only thing to do is to portion out the day to 
different activities," answered the missionary. "I shall 
set aside a certain number of hours to study and a certain 
number to exercise, rain or fine-in the ,vet season you 
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can't afford to pay any attention to the rain-and a 
certain number to recreation." 
Dr. 1Iacphaillooked at his companion ,vith misgiving. 
Davidson's progranlme oppressed him. They \vere eat- 
ing Hamburger steak again. It seenled the only dish the 
cook knew how to nlake. Then belo\v the gramophone 
began. Davidson started nervously ,vhen he heard it, 
but said nothing. 1fen's voices floated up. 1fiss 
1"'hompson's guests \vere joining in a well-kno\vn song 
and presently they heard her voice too, hoarse and loud. 
There \vas a good deal of shouting and laughing. The 
four people upstairs, trying to make conversation, 
listened despite themselves to the clink of glasses and the 
scrape of chairs. More persons l1ad evidently COI11e. 
Miss Thompson was giving a party. 
"I \vonder how she gets them all in," said 11rs. 11ac- 
phail, suddenly breaking into a medical conversation be- 
tween the missionary and her husband. 
It showed whither her thoughts were \vandering. The 
twitch of Davidson's face proved that, though he spoke 
of scientific things, his nlind ,vas busy in the sal11e 
quarter. Suddenly, ,vhile the doctor \vas giving some 
experience of practice on the Flanders front, rather 
prosily, he sprang to his feet '\1ith a cry. 
"What's tIle matter, Alfred?" asked l\1rs Davidson. 
"Of course! It never occurred to me. She's out of 
I welei." 
"She can't be." 
"She came on board at Honolulu. It's obvious. And 
she's carrying on her trade here. Here." 
I-Ie uttered the last \vord with a passion of indignation. 
"\ Vhat' s I \velei?" asked :LVI rs. 1/Iacphail. 
He turned his gloomy eyes on her and his voice 
trenlbled with horror. 
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"The plague spot of Honolulu. The Red Light 
district. It was a blot on our civilisation." 
I \velei ,vas on the edge of the city . You went down 
side streets by the harbour, in the darkness, across a 
rickety bridge, till you came to a deserted road, all ruts 
and holes, and then suddenly you came out into the light. 
There was parking room for motors on each side of the 
road, and there were saloons, tawdry and bright, each one 
noisy with its mechanical piano, and there were barbers' 
shops and tobacconists. There was a stir in the air 
and a sense of expectant gaiety. You turned down a 
narro\v alley, either to the right or to the left, for the 
road divided I\velei into two parts, and you found your- 
self in the district. There were ro\vs of little bungalows, 
trim and neatly painted in green, and the path\vay be- 
t\veen them ,vas broad and straight. It was laid out like 
a g:.trden-city. In its respectable regularity, its order and 
I spruceness, it gave an impression of sardonic horror; for 
never can the search for love have been so systematised 
and ordered. The pathways \vere lit by a rare lamp, but 
they \vould have been dark except for the lights that came 
frolll the open ,vindows of the bungalo\vs. lvlet1 
wandered about, looking at the \VOlnen w110 sat at their 
\vindo\vs, reading or se\ving, for the most part taking no 
notice of the passers-by; and like the W0111en they \vere of 
all nationalities. There were Americans, sailors from 
the ships in port, enlisted men off the gunboats, sombrely 
drunk, and soldiers from the regiments, \vhite and black, 
quartered on the island; there were Japanese, walking in 
twos and threes; Ha\vaiians. Chinese in long robes, and 
Filipinos in preposterous hats. They \vere silent and as 
it were oppressed. Desire is sad. 
"It was the most crying scandal of the Pacific," ex- 
claimed Davidson vehemently. "The missionaries had 
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been agitating against it for years, and at last the local 
press took it up. The police refused to stir. You know 
their argument. They say that vice is inevitable and con- 
sequently the best thing is to localise and control it. The 
truth is, they were paid. Paid. They were paid by 
the saloon-keepers, paid by the bullies, paid by the 
women themselves. At last they were forced to 
move." 
"I read about it in the papers that came on board in 
Honolulu," said Dr. Macphail. 
"I welei, with its sin and shame, ceased to exist on the 
very day we arrived. The whole population was brought 
before the justices. I don't kno\v why I didn't under- 
stand at once what that woman \vas." 
"Now you come to speak of it," said 11rs. Macphail, "I 
remember seeing her come on board only a few minutes 
before the boat sailed. I remember thinking at the time 
she was cutting it rather fine." 
"How dare she come here!" cried Davidson indig- 
nantly. "I'm not going to allow it." 
He strode towards the door. 
"What are you going to do?" asked 11acphaiI. 
"What do you expect me to do? I'm going to stop 
it. I'm not going to have this house turned into- 
. " 
Into . . . 
He sought for a \vord that should not offend the ladies' 
ears. His eyes were flashing and his pale face \vas paler 
still in his emotion. 
"It sounds as though there \vere three or four men 
down there," said the doctor. "Don't you think it's 
rather rash to go in just no\v?" 
The missionary gave him a contemptuous look and 
without a "vord flung out of the room. 
"You know 11r. Davidson very little if you think the 
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fear of personal danger can stop him in the performance 
of his duty," said his wife. 
She sat with her hands nervously clasped, a spot of 
colour on her high cheek bones, listening to what was 
about to happen belo\v. They all listened. They heard 
him clatter down the wooden stairs and thro\v open the 
door. The singing stopped suddenly, but the gram- 
ophone continued to bray out its vulgar tune. They 
heard Davidson's voice and then the noise of something 
heavy falling. T
e music stopped. He had hurled the 
gramophone to the floor. Then again they heard 
Davidson's voice, they could not make out the words, 
then Miss Thompson's, loud and shrill, then a confused 
clamour as though several people were shouting together 
at the top of their lungs. J\lrs. Davidson gave a little 
gasp, and she clenched her hands more tightly. Dr. 
Macphail looked uncertainly from her to his ,vife. He 
did not want to go down, but he wondered if they 
expected him to. Then there was something that 
sounded like a scuffle. The noise now was more distinct. 
It might be that Davidson ,vas being thro\vn out of the 
room. The door was slammed. There ,vas a moment's 
silence and they heard Davidson come up the stairs again. 
He went to his room. ' 
"I think I'll go to him," said Mrs. Davidson. 
She got up and ,vent out. 
"I f you want me, just call," said Mrs. Macphail, and 
then when the other was gone: "I hope he isn't hurt." 
"Why couldn't he mind his o,vn business?" said Dr. 
Macphail. 
They sat in silence for a minute or t\VO and then they 
both started, for the gramophone began to play once 
more, defiantly, and mocking voices shouted hoarsely the 
words of an obscene song. 
16 
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Next day Mrs. Davidson was pale and tired. She con- 
plained of headache and she looked old and \vizened. She 
told Mrs. Macphail that the missiona.ry had not slept at 
all; he had passed the night in a state of frightful 
agitation and at five had got up and gone out. A glass of 
beer had been thro\vn over him and his clothes \yere 
stained and stinking. But a sombre fire glowed in 11rs. 
Davidson's eyes when she spoke of l\liss Tholnpson. 
"She'll. bitterly rue the day ,vhen she flouted 1Ir. 
Davidson," she said. "l\lr. Davidson has a \vonderful 
heart and no one \vho is in trouble has ever gone to hin1 
without being comforted, but he has no nlercy for sin, 
and \vhen his righteous "vrath is excited he's terrible." 
"Whÿ, "vhat will he do?" asked 1Irs. IVlacphail. 
"I don't know, but I wouldn't stand in that creature's 
shoes. for anything in the "vorld." 
Mrs. 11:acphail shuddered. There \vas something 
positively alarming in the triumphant assurance of the 
little \voman's nlanner. They \vere going OUt together 
that nlorning, and they ,vent do\vn the stairs side by side. 
l\Iiss Thonlpson's door \vas open, and they sa\y her in a 
bedraggled dressing-gown, cooking something in a 
chafing-dish. 
"Good morning," she called. "Is 
Ær. Davidson 
better this tTIorning?" 
They passed her in silence, ,vith their noses in the 
air, as if she did not exist. They flushed, however, when 
she burst into a shout of derisive laugh
er. l\lrs. 
Davidson turned on her suddenly. 
"Don't you dare to speak to nle," she screamed. "I f 
you insult me I shall have you turned out of here." 
"Say, did I ask 11r. Davidson to visit \vith me ?" 
"Don't ans\ver her," whispered Mrs. Ñlacphail 
hurriedly. 
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They walked on till they were out of earshot. 
"She's brazen, brazen," burst from Mrs. Davidson. 
Her anger almost suffocated her. 
And on their way home they met her strolling towards 
the quay. She had all her finery on. Her great white 
hat \vith its vulgar, showy flo\vers was an affront. She 
called out cheerily to them as she went by, and a couple of 
Anlerican sailors who were standing there grinned as the 
ladies set their faces to an icy stare. They got in just 
before the rJ.in began to fall again. 
"I guess she'll get her fine clothes spoilt," said 1vIrs. 
Davidson with a bitter sneer. 
Davidson did not come in till they \vere half-way 
through dinner. He \vas \vet through, but he \vould not 
change. He sat, morOSe and silent, refusing to eat more 
t11an a mouthful, and he stared at the slanting rain. 
When Mrs. Davidson told hitTI of their t\VO encounters 
\vith Miss Thompson he did not ans\ver. His deepening 
frown alone sho\ved that he had heard. 
"Don't you think ,ve ought to Inake l\lfr. Horn turn her 
out of here?" asked J\Jrs. Davidson. "\Ve can't allo\v 
her to insult us." 
"There doesn't seem to be any other place for her to 
go," said Macphail. 
"She can live \vith one of the natives." 
"In \veather like this a native hut must be a rather 
uncon1fortable place to live in." 
"I lived in one for years," said the missionary. 
"Then the little native girl brought in the fried 
bananas which formed the s\veet they had every day, 
Davidson turned to her. 
"Ask Miss Thompson '\vhen it \vould be convenient for 
me to see her," he said. 
The girl nodded shyly and ,vent out. 
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"\Vhat do you want to see her for, Alfred ?" asked his 
,vi fee 
"It's Iny duty to see her. I won't act till I've given her 
every chance." 
"Yau don't kno\v what she is. She'll insult you." 
"Let her insult me. Let her spit on me. She has an 
immortal soul, and I must do all that is in my po\ver to 
save it." 
1Irs. Davidson's ears rang still ,vith the harlot's mock- 
ing laughter. 
"She's gone too far." 
"Too far for the mercy of God?" His eyes lit up 
suddenly and his voice gre\v melIo\v and soft. "Never. 
The sinner may be deeper in sin than the depth of hen 
itself, but the love of the Lord Jesus can reach hinl 
still. " 
The girl came back with the message. 
"Miss Thompson's compliments and as long as Rev. 
Davidson don't come in business hours she'll be glad to 
see him any time." 
The party received it in stony silence, and Dr. Mac- 
phail quickly effaced from his lips the smile which had 
conle upon them. He kne\v his \vife would be vexed 
\vith "him if he found 
Iiss Thonlpson's effrontery 
anluslng. 
They finished the meal in silence. When it \vas over 
the two ladies got up and took their \vork (l\lrs. l\1acphail 
\vas making another of the innumerable comforters \vhich 
she had turned out since the beginning of the ,var) and 
the doctor lit his pipe. But Davidson remained in his 
chair and with abstracted eyes stared at the table. At 
last he got up and without a \vord ,vent out of the room. 
They heard him go down and they heard l\Iiss 
Thonlpson's defiant "Come in" \vhen he knocked at the 
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door. He remained with her for an hour. And Dr. 
l\facphail watched the rain. It \vas beginning to get on 
his nerves. It was not like our soft English rain that 
drops gently on the earth; it was unmerciful and some- 
how terrible; you felt in it the malignancy of the primitive 
powers of nature. It did not pour, it flowed. It was 
like a deluge from heaven, and it rattled on the roof of 
corrugated iron with a steady persistence that ,vas mad- 
dening. It seemed to have a fury of its o\vn. And 
sometimes you felt that you must scream if it did not 
stop, and then suddenly you felt powerless, as thougl1 
your bones had become soft; and you \"-Tere miserable 
and hopeless. 
Macphail turned his head \vhen the missionary came 
back. The two \vomen looked up. 
"I've given her every chance. I have exhorted her 

 to repent. She is an evil \VOn1an." 
He paused, and Dr. Macphail saw his eyes darken and 
his pale face grow hard and stern. 
"No\v I shall take the \vhips with which the Lord 
Jesus drove the usurers and the money changers out of 
the Temple of the Most High." 
He walked up and down the room. His mouth \\ras 
close set, and his black brows were fro\vning. 
"If she fled to the uttermost parts of the earth I should 
pursue her." 
With a sudden movement he turned round and strode 
out of the room. They heard him go downstairs again. 
"What is he going to do?" asked Mrs. l\1acphail. 
"I don't know." Mrs. Davidson took off her pince- 
Inez and wiped them. "When he is on the Lord's work 
I never ask him questions." 
She sighed a little. 
"What is the matter?" 
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"He'll wear himself out. He doesn't know \vhat it is 
to spare himself." 
Dr. Macphail learnt the first results of the missionary's 
activity from the half-caste trader in whose house they 
lodged. He stopped the doctor when he passed the store 
and came out to speak to him on the stoop. His fat 
face ,vas worried. 
"The Rev. Davidson has been at me for letting Miss 
Thompson have a room here," he said, "but I didn't 
kno\v what she \vas when I rented it to her. When 
people come and ask if I can rent them a room all I want 
to know is if they've the money to pay for it. And she 
paid me for hers a week in advance." 
Dr. Macphail did not want to commit himself. 
"When all's said and done it's your house. \Ve're 
very much obliged to you for taking us in at all." 
Horn looked at 11im doubtfully. I-Ie \vas not certain 
yet ho\v definitely l\Iacphail stood on the missionary's 
side. 
"The missionaries are in \vith one another," he said, 
hesitatingly. "If they get it in for a trader he may just 
as ,veIl shut up his store and quit." 
"Did he want you to turn her out ?" 
"N 0, he said so long as she behaved herself he couldn't 
ask nle to do that. He said he wanted to be just to me. 
I promised she shouldn't have no more visitors. I've 
just been and told her." 
"Ho\v did she take it?" 
"She gave me HelL" 
The trader squirmed in his old ducks. He had found 
Miss Thompson a rough customer. 
"Oh, \veIl, I dare say s11e'11 get out. I don.t suppose 
she \vants to stay here if she can't have anyone in." 
"There's no"yhere she can go, only a native house, and 
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110 l1ative'1l take her now, not now that the missionaries 
have got their knife in her." 
Dr. l\facphaillooked at the falling rain. 
"Well, I don't suppose it's any good waiting for it to 
",,-1 " 
L
ear up. 
In the evening when they sat in the parlour Davidson 
talked to them of his early days at college. He had had 
no means and had ,vorked his \vay through by doing odd 
jobs during the vacations. There was silence down- 
stairs. 11iss Thompson ,vas sitting in her little room 
alone. But suddenly the gramophone began to play. 
She had set it on in defiance, to cheat her loneliness, but 
there \vas no one to sing, and it had a melancholy note. 
It was like a cry for help. Davidson took no notice. He 
\vas in the middle of a long anecdote and without change 
of expression went on. The gramophone continued. 
11iss Tl:ompson put on one reel after another. It looked 
as though the silence of the night were getting on her 
nerves. It \vas breathless and sultry. When the Mac- 
phails went to bed they could not sleep. They lay side by 
side with their eyes \vide open, listening to the cruel 
singing of the nlosquitoes outside their curtain. 
"\Vhat's that ?" whispered Mrs. 1facphail at last. 
They heard a voice, Davidson's voice, through the 
\vooden partition. It ,vent on ,vith a monotonous, 
earnest insistence. He was praying aloud. He was 
praying for the soul of l\1iss Thompson. 
T,vo or three days \vent by. Now when they passed 
Miss Thompson on the road she did not greet them with 
ironic cordiality or smile; she passed \vith her nose in 
the air, a sulky look on her painted face, frowning, as 
though she did not see them. The trader told Macphail 
that she had tried to get lodging else\vhere, but had failed. 
In the evening she played through the various records of 
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her gralnophone, but the pretence of mirth \vas obvious 
no\v. The ragtime had a cracked, heart-broken rhythnl 
as though it \vere a one-step of despair. \Vhen she began 
to play on Sunday Davidson sent Horn to beg her to 
stop at once since it was the Lord's day. The record was 
taken off and the house \vas silent except for the steady 
pattering of the rain on the iron roof. 
"I think she's getting a bit worked up," said the trader 
next day to Macphail. "She don't kno\v ,vhat 
1r. 
Davidson's up to and it nlakes her scared." 
l\IacphaiI had caught a glil11pse of her that ßlorning 
and it struck him that her arrogant expression had 
changed. There was in her face a hunted look. The 
half-caste gave l1im a sidelong glance. 
"I suppose you don't kno\v \vl1at Mr. Davidson is 
doing about it?" he hazarded. 
"No, I don't." 
It ,vas singular that Horn should ask him that 
question, for he also had the idea that the missionary ,vas 
mysteriously at work. He had an impression that he 
\vas weaving a net round the woman, carefully, systemat- 
ically, and suddenly, when everything \vas ready, would 
pull the strings tight. 
"He told me to tell her," said the trader, "that if at 
any tinle she \vanted him she only had to send and he.d 
come." 
"\Vhat did she say when you told her that ?" 
"She didn't say nothing. I didn't stop. I just said 
\vhat he said I "vas to and then I beat it. I thought 
she might be going to start weepin'." 
"I have no doubt the loneliness is getting on her 
nerves," said the doctor. "And the rain-that's enough 
to make anyone jUtnpy," he continued irritably. 
"Doesn't it ever stop in this confounded place?" 
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"It goes on pretty steady in the rainy season. We 
have three hundred inches in the year. You see, it's the 
shape of the bay. It seems to attract the rain from all 
over the Pacific." 
"Datr'1 the shape of the bay," said the doctor. 
He scratched his mosquito bites. He felt very short- 
tempered. \Vhen the rain stopped and the sun shone, it 
\vas like a hothouse, seething, humid, sultry, breathless, 
and you had a strange feeling that everything was gro\v- 
ing with a savage violence. The natives, blithe and 
childlike by reputation, seemed then, \vith their tattooing 
and their dyed hair, to have something sinister in their 
appearance; and \vhen they pattered along at your heels 
\vith their naked feet you looked back instinctively. You 
felt they might at any moment come behind you swiftly 
and thrust a long knife bet\veen your shoulder blades. 
You could not tell 'v hat dark thoughts lurked behind 
their wide-set eyes. They had a little the look of ancient 
Egyptians painted on a temple wall, and there was about 
them the terror of what is immeasurably old. 
The missionary came and went. He ,vas busy, but 
the Macphails did not know \vhat he \vas doing. Horn 
told the doctor that he sa\v the governor every day, and 
once Davidson mentioned him. 
"He looks as if he had plenty of determination," he 
said, "but when vou come down to brass tacks he has no 
., 
backbone." 
"I suppose that means he won't do exactly what you 
want," suggested the doctor facetiously. 
The missionary did not smile. 
"I \vant him to do \vhat's right. It shouldn't be 
necessary to persuade a man to do that." 
"But there may be differences of opinion about what 
is right." 
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"If a man had a gangrenous foot would you have 
patience \vith anyone \vho hesitated to amputate it?" 
"Gangrene is a matter of fact." 
"And Evil?" 
\Vhat Davidson -had done soon appeared. The four 
of them had just finished their midday meal, and they 
had not yet separated for the siesta which the heat 
imposed on the ladies and on the doctor. Davidson had 
little patience with the slothful habit. The door \vas 
suddenly flung open and Miss Thompson came in. She 
looked round the room and then ,vent up to Davidson. 
"Yau lo\v-down skunk, \vhat have you been saying 
about me to the governor?" 
She was spluttering with rage. There was a nloment's 
pause. The missionary drew forward a chair. 
"\V on't you be seated, Miss Thompson? I've been 
hoping to have another talk with you." 
"You poor low-life bastard." 
She burst into a torrent of foul and shameless insult 
Davidson kept his grave eyes on her. 
"I'm indifferent to the abuse you think fit to heap on 
me, l\1iss Thompson," he said, "but I must beg you to 
remember that ladies are present." 
Tears by no"v were struggling with her anger. Her 
face ,vas red and swollen as though she \vere choking. 
"\Vhat has happened?" asked Dr. Macphail. 
"A feller's just been in here and he says I gotter beat 
it on the next boat." 
Was there a gleam in the missionary's eyes? His face 
remained impassive. 
"Y ou could hardly expect the governor to let you stay 
here under the circumstances." 
"You done it," she shrieked. "You can't kid me. 
Y QU done it." 
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HI don't want to deceive you. I urged the governor 
to take the only possible step consistent with his obliga- 
tions. " 
"Why couldn't you leave me be? I wasn't doin' you 
no harm." 
I 
"Y ou may be sure that if you had I should be the last 
man to resent it." 
"Do you think I want to stay on in this poor imitation 
of a burg? I don't look no busher, do I?" 
"In that case I don't see what cause of complaint you 
have," he ans\vered. 
She gave an inarticulate cry of rage and flung out of 
the room. There was a short silence. 
"It's a relief to know that the governor has acted at 
last," said Davidson finally. "He's a weak man and he 
shilly-shallied. He said she \vas only here for a fort- 
. night anyway, and if she went on to Apia tl1at was 
under British jurisdiction and had nothing to do \vith 
him. " 
The missionary sprang to his feet and strode across 
the room. 
"It's terrible the "ray the men "vho are in authority 
seek to evade their responsibility. They speak as 
though evil that \vas out of sight ceased to be evil. The 
very existence of that woman is a scandal and it does 
not help matters to shift it to another of the islands. In 
the end I had to speak straight fron1 the shoulder." 
Davidson's bro\v lowered, and he protruded his firm 
chin. He looked fierce and determined. 
"\tVhat do you mean by that?" 
"Our mission is not entirely without influence at W ash- 
ington. I pointed out to the. governor that it wouldn't 
do him any good if there was a complaint about the way 
he managed things here." 
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"\\"hen has she got to go?" sked the docto tte 
pause. 
uThe San Francisco boat is due here from 
vdney next 
oj 
Tuesday. She's to sail on that." 
That \vas in five days' time. It was next day, "hen he 
\vas coming back from the hospital \vhere for \V3.nt of 
something better to do l\IacphaiI spent most of his mo n- 
ings, that the half-caste stopped him as he \va" goin cr 
upstairs. 
"Excu
e me, Dr. 
Iacphail, 
Ii
s Thompson's sick. 
\ViII you have a look at her." 
"Certainlv. " 
Horn led him to her room. She ,vas .sitting- in 1 chai 
'- 
idI}-, neither reading no 5e\ving, staring in front of her. 
She "
ore her \vhite dress and the large hat ,\ith the 
flo\vers on it. 1Iacphail noticed that her skin \vas yello\\ 
and muddy under her po\\-der, and her eyes \vere heav)". 
"'I'm sorry to hear you're not "ell," he said 
"Oh lain 't 3ick really. I just said that, because 1 just 
had to see you. I've got to clear on a boat that'
 going 
to 'Frisco." 
She looked at him and he sa\v that her eyes \vere sud- 
denly .5tartled. She opened and clenched her hands 
spasmodically. The trader stood at the door, listening. 
hS O I understand, said the doctor. 
She gave a little gulp. 
'.1 guess it ain't vetÿ- convenient for me to go to 
'Frisco just no\v. I \vent to 3ee the governor yesterday 
afternoon but I couldn't get to him. I 
a\v the secretary, 
and he told me I d got to take that boat and that \vas all 
there \, as to it. I just had to see the governo , 50 I 
\vaited outside his house this morning, and ,vhen he 
come out I spoke to him. He didn't ,vant to speak to me 
I'll sa), but I \vouldn't let him shake me oif, and at last 
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he said he hadn"t no objection to my staying here till the 
next boat to Sydney if the Rev. Davidson ,,,,ill stand for 
it." 
She stopped and looked at Dr. 11acphail anxiously. 
"I don't kno,y exactly ,vhat I can do " he said. 
"\Vell, I thought n1aybe you \vouldn't mind asking him. 
I s\vear to God I \von't start anything here if he'll just 
only let me stay. I \von't go out of the house if that'll 
suit him. It's no n10re'n a fortnight." 
"I'll ask him." 
"He \von't stand for it," said Horn. "He'll have you 
out on Tuesday, so you may as ,yelllnake up your mind 
t " t " 
o 1 . 
"Tell him I can get ,york in Sydney, straight stuff, I 
n1ean. 'Tain't asking yery lTIuch." 
"I'll do \\9hat I can." 
"And come and tell me right a\yay, ,viIi you? I can't 
set do,vn to a thing till I get the dope one ,yay or the 
other. " 
It \yas not an errand that much pleased the doctor, and, 
characteristically perhaps, he ,yent about it indirectly. 
He told his ,vife ,vhat ::\Iiss Thompson had said to him 
and asked her to speak to :\Irs. Dayidson. The mission- 
ary's attitude seemed rather arbitrary and it could do no 
harn1 if the girl ,vere allo,ved to stay in Pago-Pago 
another fortnight. But he \\
as not prepared for the 
result of his diplomacy. The missionary came to him 
straight,yay. 
"::\Irs. Dayidson tells me that Thompson has been 
speaking to you." 
Dr. ::\Iacphail, thus directly tackled, had the shy man's 
resentment at being forced out into the open. He felt 
his temper rising, and he flushed. 
"I don't see that it can make any difference if she goes 
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to Sydney rather than to San Francisco, and so long as 
she promises to behave while she's here it's dashed hard 
to persecute her." 
The missionary fixed hinl with his stern eyes. 
"Why is she unwilling to go back to San Francisco?" 
"I didn't enquire," answered the doctor \vith some 
asperity. "And I think one does better to mind one's 
o"vn business." 
Perhaps it ,vas not a very tactful answer. 
"The governor has ordered her to be deported by the 
first boat that leaves the island. He's only done his 
duty and I \vill not interfere. Her presence is a peril 
here. " 
"I think you're very harsh and tyrannical." 
The two ladies looked up at the doctor "vith SOlne 
alarm, but they need not have feared a quarrel, for the 
111issionary sll1iled gently. 
"I'm terribly sorry you should think that of nle, Dr. 
l\Iacphail. Believe 111e, my l1eart bleeds for that un- 
fortunate woman, but I'm only trying to do my duty." 
The doctor made no answer. He looked out of the 
\vindow sullenly. For once it was not raining and 
across the bay you saw nestling among the trees the huts 
of a nati\"e village. 
"I think I'll take advantage of the rain stopping to go 
out," he said. 
"Please don't bear me malice because I can't accede to 
your \vish," said Davidson, ,vith a melancholy smile. "I 
respect you very much, Doctor, and I should be sorry if 
you thought ill of me." 
"I have no doubt you have a sufficiently good opinion 
of yourself to bear mine with equanimity," he retorted. 
"That's one on me," chuckled Davidson. 
When Dr. Macphail, vexed ,vith himself because he 
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had been uncivil to no purpose, went downstairs, Miss 
rfhoillpson was waiting for him with her door ajar. 
"\\1 ell," she said, "have you spoken to him?" 
"Yes. I'n1 sorry, he YNon't do anything," he ans,vered, 
not looking at her in his eillbarrassment. 
But then he gave her a quick glance, for a sob broke 
from her. He sa"v that her face \vas white with fear. 
It gave him a shock of dismay. And suddenly he had an 
idea. 
"But don't give up hope yet. I think it's a shame the 
"vay they're treating you and I'm going to see tIle 
governor myself." 
"Now?" 
He nodded. Her face brightened. 
"Say, that's real good of you. I'm sure he'll let me 
stay if you speak for me. I just won't do a thing I didn't 
ought all the time I'm here." 
Dr. Macphail hardly kne\v why he had made up his 
Inind to appeal to the governor. He was perfectly in- 
different to l\iiss Thompson's affairs, but the missionary 
had irritated him, and with hinl temper was a smoulder- 
ing thing. He found the governor at I1ome. He was a 
large handsome man, a sailor, \vith a grey toothbrush 
moustache; and he ,vore a spotless uniform of vvhite 
drill. 
"I've come to see you about a \voman who's lodging in 
the same 110ttse as ,ve are," he said. "Her name's 
Thompson." 
"I guess I've heard nearly enougll about her, Dr. 

1acphail," said the governor, smiling. "I've given her 
the order to get out next Tuesday and that's all I can 
do. " 
"I wanted to ask you if you couldn't stretch a point 
and let her stay here till the boat comes in from San 
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Francisco so that she can go to Sydney. I will guarantee 
her good behaviour." 
The governor continued to smile, but his eyes grew 
small and serious. 
"I'd be very glad to oblige you, Dr. Macphail, but I've 
given the order and it must stand." 
The doctor put the case as reasonably as he could, but 
nO\\T the governor ceased to smile at all. He listened 
sullenly with averted gaze. Macphail saw that he was 
making no inlpression. 
"I'm sorry to cause any lady inconvenience, but she'U 
have to sail on Tuesday and that's all there is to it." 
"But \vhat difference can it make?" 
"Pardon nle, Doctor, but I don't feel called upon to 
explain my official actions except to the proper 
authorities. " 
lVIacphail looked at him shrewdly. He remembered 
Davidson's hint that he had used threats and in the 
governor's attitude he read a singular embarrassment. 
"Davidson's a damned busybody," he said hotly. 
"Bet\\Teen ourselves, Dr. l\lacphail, I don't say that I 
have formed a very favourable opinion of 
1r. David- 
son, but I am bound to confess that he was \vithin his 
rights in pointing out to tne the danger that the presen
e 
of a \voman of l\1iss Thompson's character was to a 
place like this \vhere a number of enlisted men are 
stationed among a native population." 
He got up and Dr. Macphail was obliged to do so 
. too. 
"I must ask you to excuse me. I have an engagement. 
Please give my respects to 11rs. Macphail." 
The doctor left him crest-fallen. He kne\v that Miss 
Thompson \\Tould be waiting for him, and un\villing to 
tell her himself that he had failed, he \vent into the house 
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by the back door and sneaked up the stairs as though he 
had sOlnething to hide. 
At supper he ,vas silent and ill-at-ease, but the mission- 
ary \vas jovial and animated. Dr. IVlacphail thought his 
eyes rested on him 110\V and then with triumphant good- 
humour. It struck him suddenly that Davidson kne\v 
of his visit to the governor and of its ill success. But 
ho\v on earth could he have heard of it? There was 
something sinister about the power of that man. After 
supper he saw Horn on the verandah and, as though to 
have a casual word with him, went out. 
"She wants to know if you've seen the governor," the 
trader \vhispered. 
"Yes. He wouldn't do anything. I'm awfully sorry, 
I can't do anything more." 
"I knew he wouldn't. They daren't go against the 
missionaries. " 
"What are you talking about ?" said Davidson affably, 
coming out to join them. 
"I \vas just saying there's no chance of your getting 
over to Apia for at least another week," said the trader 
glibly. 
He left them, and the two men returned to the parlour. 
Mr. Davidson devoted one hour after each meal to re- 
creation. Presently a timid knock \vas heard at the door. 
"Come in," said Mrs. Davidson, in her sharp voice. 
The door ,vas not opened. She got up and opened it. 
They sa\v Miss Thompson standing at the threshold. 
But the change in her appearance was extraordinary. 
This \vas no longer the flaunting hussy \vho had jeered at 
them in the road, but a broken, frightened woman. Her 
hair, as a rule so elaborately arranged, was tumbling 
untidily over her neck. She \vore bedroom slippers anù a 
skirt and blouse. They were unfresh and bedraggled. 
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She stood at the door with the tears streaming down her 
face and did not dare to enter. 
"What do you want ?" said Mrs. Davidson harshly. 
"May I speak to Mr. Davidson ?" she said in a choking 
. 
vOIce. 
The missionary rose and went towards her. 
"Come right in, Miss Thonlpson," he said in cordial 
tones. "What can I do for you?" 
She entered the room. 
"Say, I'm sorry for what I said to you the other day 
an' for-for every thin' else. I guess I was a bit lit up. 
I beg pardon." 
"Oh, it ,vas nothing. I guess my back's broad enough 
to bear a few hard words." 
She stepped towards him with a movement that was 
horribly cringing. 
"You've got me beat. I'm all in. You won't make 
me go back to 'Frisco ?" 
His genial manner vanished and his voice grew on a 
sudden hard and stern. 
"Why don't you want to go back there?" 
She cowered before him. 
"I guess my people live there. I don't want them to 
see me like this. I'll go anywhere else you say." 
"Why don't you want to go back to San Francisco?" 
"I've told you." 
He leaned for\vard, staring at her, and his great, shin- 
ing eyes seemed to try to bore into her soul. He gave a 
sudden gasp. 
"The penitentiary." 
She screamed, and then she fell at his feet, clasping his 
legs. 
"Don't send me back there. I swear to you before God 
I'll be a good ,voman. 1'11 give all this up. Jf 
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She burst into a torrent of confused supplication and 
the tears coursed down her painted cheeks. He learned 
over her and, lifting her face, forced her to look at 
him. 
"Is that it, the penitentiary?" 
"I beat it before they could get me," she gasped. "If 
the bulls grab me it's three years for mine." 
He let go his hold of her and she fell in a heap on the 
floor, sobbing bitterly. Dr. Macphail stood up. 
"This alters the whole thing," he said. "You can't 
make her go back when you know this. Give her another 
chance. She wants to turn over a new leaf." 
"I'm going to give her the finest chance she's ever had. 
I f she repents let her accept her punishment." 
She misunderstood the words and looked up. There 
was a gleam of hope in her heavy eyes. 
"You'll let me go?" 
"No. You shall sail for San Francisco on Tuesday." 
She gave a groan of horror and then burst into low, 
hoarse shrieks which sounded hardly human, and she beat 
her head passionately on the ground. Dr. Macphail 
sprang to her and lifted her up. 
"Come on, you musn't do that. You'd better go to 
your room and lie down. I'll get you something." 
He raised her to her feet and partly dragging her, partly 
carrying her, got her downstairs.. He was furious \vith 
Mrs. Davidson and \vith his \vife because they t11ade no 
effort to help. The half-caste was standing on the land- 
ing and with his assistance he managed to get her on the 
bed. She was moaning and crying. She was aln10st 
insensible. He gave her a hypodermic injection. He 
was hot and exhausted \vhen he went upstairs again. 
"I've got her to lie down." 
The t\VO women and Davidson were in the same posi- 
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tions as \vhen he had left them. They could not have 
Inoved or spoken since he \\Tent. 
"I was \vaiting for you," said Davidson, in a strange, 
distant voice. "I want you all to pray with me for the 
soul of our erring sister." 
He took the Bible off a shelf, and sat do\vn at the table 
at \vhich they had supped. It had not been cleared, and 
he pushed the tea-pot out of the "vay. In a powerful 
voice, resonant and deep, he read to them the chapter 
in which is narrated the meeting of Jesus Christ with the 
woman taken in adultery. 
"Now kneel with me and let us pray for the soul of our 
dear sister, Sadie Thompson." 
He burst into a long, passionate prayer in \vhich he 
implored God to have mercy on the sinful \voman. 1frs. 
Macphail and 11:rs. Davidson knelt with covered eyes. 
The doctor, taken by surprise, awkvvard and sheepish, 
knelt too. The missionary's prayer had a savage 
eloquence. He was extraordinarily moved, and as he 
spoke the tears ran down his cheeks. Outside, the pitiless 
rain fell, fell steadily, with a fierce malignity that was all 
too human. 
At last he stopped. He paused for a mOlnent and 
said: 
"\rVe will now repeat the Lord's prayer." 
They said it and then, follo\ving him, they rose fronl 
their knees. l\irs. Davidson's face \vas pale and restful. 
She was comforted and at peace, but the 1\1:acphails felt 
suddenly shy. They did not kno\v \vhich \vay to look. 
"I'll just go ùo\vn and see how she is no\v," said Dr. 
Macphail. 
When he knocked at her door it \vas opened for him by 
Horn. Miss Thompson was in a rocking-chair, sobbing 
quietly. 
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ClWhat are you doing there?" exclaimed 1Iacphail. "I 
told you to lie dovvn." 
"I can't lie down. I want to see l\1r. Davidson." 
"l\1y poor child, "That do you think is the good of it? 
You'll never move him." 
"He said he'd come if I sent for him,," 
lVlacphail motioned to the trader. 
"Go and fetch him." 
He waited with her in silence while the trader went 
upstairs. Davidson came in. 
"Excuse me for asking you to come here," she said 
looking at him sombrely. 
"I ,vas expecting you to send for me. I knew the 
Lord would ans\ver my prayer." 
They stared at one another for a moment and the
l 
she looked away. She kept her eyes averted when sh.
 
spoke. 
"I've been a bad woman. I want to repent." 
"Thank God! Thank God! He has heard our 
prayers." He turned to the two men. 
"Leave me alone \vith her. Tell Mrs. Davidson that 
our prayers have been answered." 
They \vent out and closed the door behind them. 
"Gee whizz," said the trader. 
That night Dr. J\1acphail could not get to sleep till late, 
and \vhen he heard the missionary come upstairs he 
look at his watch. It was two o'clock. But even then 
he did not go to bed at once, for through the \vooden 
partition that separated their rooms he heard hinl pray- 
ing aloud, till he himself, exhausted, fell asleep. 
\Vhen he saw him next morning he was surprised at 
his appearance. He was paler than ever, tired, but his 
eyes shone \vith an inhuman fire. It looked as though he 
were filled with an over\vhelming joy. 
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"I want you to go down presently and see Sadie," he 
said. "I can't hope that her body is better, but her soul 
-her soul is transformed." 
The doctor was feeling wan and nervous. 
"You were with her very late last night," he said. 
"Yes, she couldn't bear to have me leave her." 
"You look as pleased as Punch," the doctor said 
irritably. 
Davidson's eyes shone with ecstasy. 
"A great mercy has been vouchsafed me. Last night I 
was privileged to bring' a lost soul to the loving arms of 
Jesus." 
Miss Thompson was again in the rocking-chair. The 
bed had not been made. The room was in disorder. 
She had not troubled to dress herself, but \vore a dirty 
dressing-gown and her hair was tied in a sluttish knot. 
She had given her face a dab with a wet towel but it 
was all swollen and creased with crying. She looked a 
drab. 
She raised her eyes dully when the doctor came in. 
She was cowed and broken. 
"Where's Mr. Davidson?" she asked. 
"He'll come presently if you want him," answered 
Macphail acidly. "I came 'here to see how you were." 
"Oh, I guess I'm O.K. You needn't worry about that." 
"Have you had anything to eat?" 
"Horn brought me some coffee." 
She looked anxiously at the door. 
"D'you think he'll come down soon? I feel as if it 
wasn't so terrible when he's with me." 
"Are you still going on Tuesday?" 
"Yes, he says I've got to go. Please tell him to come 
right along. You can't do me any good. He's the only 
one as can help me now." 
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"Very well," said Dr. Macphail. 
During the next three days the missionary spent almost 
all his time with Sadie Thompson. He joined the others 
only to have his meals. Dr. Macphail noticed that he 
hardly ate. 
"He's wearing himself out," said Mrs. Davidson piti- 
fully. "He'll have a breakdown if he doesn't take care, 
but he won't spare himself." 
She herself was white and pate. She told Mrs. Mac- 
phail that she had no sleep. When the missionary came 
upstairs from Miss Thompson he prayed till he was 
exhausted, but even then he did not sleep for long. 
After an hour or two he got up and dressed himself, and 
went for a tramp along the bay. He had strange dreams. 
"This morning he told me that he'd been dreaming 
about the mountains of Nebraska," said Mrs. Davidson. 
"That's curious," said Dr. Macphail. 
He remembered seeing them from the windows of the 
train when he crossed America. They were like huge 
mole-hills, rounded and smooth, and they rose from the 
plain abruptly. Dr. Macphail remembered how it struck 
him that they were like a woman's breasts. 
Davidson's restlessness was intolerable even to him- 
self. But he was buoyed up by a wonderful exhilaration. 
He was tearing out by the roots the last vestiges of sin 
that lurked in the hidden corners of that poor woman's 
heart. He read with her and prayed with her. 
"It's wonderful," he said to them one day at supper. 
"It's a true rebirth. Her sout, which was black as night, 
is no\v pure and white like the ne\v-fallen snow. I am 
humble and afraid. Her remorse for all her sins is 
beautiful. I am not worthy to touch the hem of her 
garment." 
"Have you the heart to send her back to San Fran- 
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cisco?" said the doctor. "Three years in an American 
prison. I should have thought you might have saved 
her from that." 
"Ah, but don't you see? It's necessary. Do you 
think my heart doesn't bleed for her? I love her as I 
love my wife and my sister. All the titne that she is in 
prison I shall suffer all the pain that she suffers." 
"Bunkum," cried the doctor impatiently. 
"You don't understand because you're blind. She's 
sinned, and she must suffer. I kno\v ,vhat she'll endure. 
She'll be starved and tortured and humiliated. I want 
her to accept the punishment of man as a sacrifice to God. 
I ,vant her to accept it joyfully. She has an opportunity 
\vhich is offered to very fe\v of us. God is very good 
and very mercifu1." 
Davidson's voice trembled with excitement. He could 
hardly articulate the words that tumbled passionately 
from his lips. 
"All day I pray ,vith her and ,vhen I leave her I pray 
again, I pray \vith all n1Y might and main, so that Jesus 
may grant her this great mercy. I want to put in her 
heart the passionate desire to be punished so that at the 
end, even if I offered to let her go, she ,yould refuse. I 
,vant her to feel that the bitter punishnlent of prison is 
the thank-offering that she places at the feet of our 
Blessed Lord, who gave His life for her." 
The days passed slo\vly. The whole household, intent 
on the wretched, tortured woman downstairs, lived in a 
state of unnatural excitement. She was like a victim that 
\vas being prepared for the savage rites of a bloody idola- 
try. Her terror numbed her. She could not bear to let 
Davidson out of her sight; it was only when he was with 
her that she had courage, and she hung upon him with 
a slavish dependence. She cried a great deal, and she 
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read the Bible, and prayed. Sometimes she was 
exhausted and apathetic. Then she did indeed look for- 
ward to her ordeal, for it seemed to offer an escape, 
direct and concrete, from the anguish she was enduring. 
She could not bear much longer the vague terrors which 
now assailed her. With her sins she had put aside all 
personal vanity, and she slopped about her room, un- 
kempt and dishevelled, in her ta'\vdry dressing-gov
Tn. 
She had not taken off her nightdress for four days, nor 
put on stockings. Her room ,vas littered and untidy. 
Meanwhile the rain fell with a cruel persistence. You 
felt that the heavens must at last be empty of ,vater, but 
still it poured do\vn, straight and heavy, \vith a nladden- 
ing iteration, on the iron roof. Everything was damp 
and clammy. There ,vas mildew on the walls and on 
the boots that stood on the floor. Through the sleepless 
nights the mosquitoes drôned their angry chant. 
"I f it would only stop raining for a single day it 
\vouldn't be so bad," said Dr. Macphail. 
They all looked forward to the Tuesday when the boat 
for San Francisco was to arrive from Sydney. The 
strain was intolerable. So far as Dr. Macphail ,vas con- 
cerned, his pity and his resentment were alike ex- 
tinguished by his desire to be rid of the unfortunate 
,voman. The inevitable must be accepted. He felt he 
would breathe more freely when the ship had sailed. 
Sadie Thompson was to be escorted on board by a clerk 
in the governor's office. This person called on the Mon- 
day evening and told Miss Thompson to be prepared at 
eleven in the morning. Davidson ,vas with her. 
"I'll see that everything is ready. I mean to come on 
board "vith her myself." 
Miss Thompson did not speak. 
When Dr. Macphail blew out his candle and crawled 
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cautiously under his mosquito curtains, he gave a sigh of 
relief. 
"Well, thank God, that's over. By this time to-morrow 
she'll be gone." 
"1\1rs. Davidson will be glad too. She says he's wear- 
ing himself to a shadow," said Mrs. Macphail. "She's a 
different woman." 
"Who ?" 
"Sadie. I should never have thought it possible. It 
makes one humble." 
Dr. Macphail did not answer, and presently he fell 
asleep. He was tired out, and he slept more soundly 
than usual. 
He was awakened in the morning by a hand placed on 
his arm, and, starting up, saw Horn by the side of his 
bed. The trader put l1is finger on his mouth to prevent 
any exclamation from Dr. Macphail and beckoned to him 
to come. As a rule he wore shabby ducks, but now he 
was barefoot and \vore only the lava-lava of the natives. 
He looked suddenly savage, and Dr. Macphail, getting out 
of bed, sa\v that he was heavily tattooed. Horn made him 
a sign to come on to the verandah. Dr. Macphail got out 
, of bed and followed the trader out. 
"Don't make a noise," he whispered. "You're wanted. 
Put on a coat and some shoes. Quick." 
Dr. Macphail's first thought was that something had 
happened to Miss Thompson. 
"What is it? Shall I bring my instruments?" 
"Hurry, please, hurry." 
Dr. Macphail crept back into the bedroom, put on a 
waterproof over his pyjamas, and a pair of rubber-soled 
shoes. He rejoined the trader, and together they tiptoed 
down the stairs. The door leading out to the road was 
open and at it ,vere standing half a dozen natives. 
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"What is it?" repeated the doctor. 
HCome along with me," said Horn. 
He walked out and the doctor followed him. The 
natives came after them in a little bunch. They 
rossed 
the road and came on to the beach. The doctor saw a 
group of natives standing round some object at the 
water's edge. They hurried along, a couple of dozen 
yards perhaps, and the natives opened out as the doctor 
came up. The trader pushed him forwards. Then l1e 
saw, lying half in the water and half out, a dreadful ob- 
ject, the body of Davidson. Dr. Macphail bent do\vn 
and turned the body over. The throat was cut from ear 
to ear, and in the right hand was a razor. 
"He's quite cold," said the doctor. "He must have 
been dead some time." 
"One of the boys saw him lying there on his way to 
work just now and came and told me. Do you think he 
did it himself?" 
"Yes. Someone ought to go for the police." 
Horn said something in the native tongue, and two . 
youths started off. 
"We must leave him here till they come," said the 
doctor. 
"They mustn't take him into my house. I won't have 
him in my house." 
"You'll do what the authorities say," replied the doctor 
sharply. "In point of fact I expe
t they'll take him to 
the mortuary." 
They stood waiting where they were. The trader took 
a cigarette from a fold in his lava-lava and gave one to 
Dr. Macphail. They smoked \vhile they stared at the 
corpse. Dr. Macphail could not understand,. 
"Why do you think he did it?" asked Horn. 
The doctor shrugged his shoulders. In a little while 
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native police came along, under the charge of a marine, 
\vith a stretcher, and immediately afterwards a couple of 
naval officers and a naval doctor. They n1anaged every- 
thing in a businesslike manner. 
"What about the \vife?" said one of the officers. 
"No,,, that you've come I'll go back to the house and 
get some things on. I'll see that it's broken to l1er. 
She'd better not see him till he's been fixed up a little." 
"I guess that's right," said the naval doctor. 
When Dr. Macphail went back he found his wife 
nearly dressed. 
"Mrs. Davidson's in a dreadful state about her hus- 
band," she said to him as soon as he appeared. "He 
hasn't been to bed all night. She heard him leave 11iss 
Thom
son's room at two, but he went out. If he's 
been walking about since then he'll be absolutely dead." 
Dr. Macphail told her what had happened and asked 
her to break the news to Mrs. Davidson. 
"But ,vhy did he do it?" she asked, horror-stricken. 
"I don't know." 
"But I can't. I can't." 
"You must." 
She gave him a frightened look and "vent out. I-Ie 
heard her go into Mrs. Davidson's roonl. He waited a 
minute to gather himself together and then began to shave 
and "vash. When he ,vas dressed he sat down on the bed 
and waited for his ,vi fee At last she came. 
"She \\rants to see llim," she said. 
"rrhey've taken him to the mortuary. \Ve'd better go 
down with her. Ho,v did she take it ?" 
"I think she's stunned. She didn't cry. But she's 
trembling like a leaf." 
"\V e' d better go at once." 
\Vhen they knocked at her door Mrs. Davidson came 
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out. She was very pale, but dry-eyed. To the doctor she 
seemed unnaturally composed. No word was exchanged, 
and they set out in silence do\vn the road. \Vhen they 
arrived at the mortuary Mrs. Davidson spoke. 
"Let me go in and see him alone." 
They stood aside. A native opened a door and closed 
it behind her. They sat do\vn and waited. One or two 
white men caine and talked to them in undertones. Dr. 
l\1acphail told them again \vhat he knew of the tragedy. 
At last the door was quietly opened and 11rs. Davidson 
came out. Silence fell upon them. 
"I'm ready to go back now," she said. 
Her voice \vas hard and steady. Dr. Macphail could 
not understand the look in her eyes. IIer pale face was 
very stern. They ,valked back slowly, never saying a 
word, and at last they can1e round the bend on the other 
side of which stood their house. Mrs. Davidson gave a 
gasp, and for a l1loment they stopped still. An incredible 
sound assaulted their ears. The gramophone which had 
been silent for so long was playing, playing ragtime loud 
and harsh. 
"What's that ?" cried Mrs. Macphail \vith horror. 
"Let's go on," said Mrs. Davidson. 
They \valked up the steps and entered the hall. 
fiss 
Thompson \vas standing at her door, chatting ,vith a 
sailor. A sudden change had taken place in her. She 
\vas no longer the cowed drudge of the last days. She 
\vas dressed in all her finery, in her \vhite dress, with the 
high s11iny boots over \vhich her fat legs bulged in their 
cotton stockings; her hair \vas elaborately arranged; and 
she wore that enormous hat covered \vith gaudy flowers. 
Her face \\"as painted, her eyebrows were boldly blacked, 
and her lips were scarlet. She held herself 
rect. She 
was the flaunting quean that they had known at first. As 
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they came in she burst into a loud jeering laugh; and 
then, when Mrs. Davidson involuntarily stopped, she 
collected the spittle in her mouth and spat. Mrs. David- 
son co\vered back, and two red spots rose suddenly to 
her cheeks. Then, covering her face with her hands, 
she broke away and ran quickly up the stairs. Dr. Mac- 
phail \vas outraged. He pushed past t
e woman into her 
room. 
"What the devil are you doing?" he cried. "Stop 
that damned machine." 
He went up to it and tore the record off. She turned 
on him. 
"Say, Doc, you can that stuff with me. What the hell 
are you doin' in my room ?" 
"What do you mean ?" he cried. "What d'you mean ?" 
She gathered herself together. No one could describe 
the scorn of her expression or the contemptuous hatred 
she put into her answer. 
"Yau men ! You filthy, dirty pigs ! You're all the 
same, all of you. Pigs I" 
Dr. Macphail gasped. He understood. 
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LOVELLS MEETING 


LOVELL., in Lisbon, felt like Byron: "I am very happy 
here, because I loves oranges, and talks bad Latin to the 
monks . . . and swims the Tagus all across at once, and 
swears Portuguese." He did all these things, and en- 
joyed them as much as Byron had-more because while 
Byron had escaped from money-troubles which would 
still be going on when he went back, Lovell had escaped 
from love-troubles, which would not. He could never 
have foreseen the sanctuary; yet here he was, for he alone 
of his firm knew Portuguese, and there was an important 
job in Lisbon. One morning, now six weeks ago, he had 
been sent for by the chief and packed off that same night 
-but he enjoyed a rush, provided it was at the behest of 
others. Only so could Lovell endure to be disorientated. 
"She" had not liked this trait in him, for her behests 
(such as they were) had not been thus effectual; Lovell, 
believing what he said, had assured her that this was be- 
cause he loved her. 
In the sun at Lisbon LoveU stretched himself, and 
thought how peaceful it could be to have no woman in 
your life. His six weeks had brought it home to him- 
you had to get away from home, for that. In London he 
had moped a good deal, during the four or five months 
(his six weeks made it into five months and a fortnight 
exactly) that had gone by since she had given him a word 
27 1 
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or sign of any kind. He had been puzzled and dis- 
traught; she had upset him, this time. Utter silence; not 
a word or sign; and words and signs llad been her spec- 
ialities. She \vas eminently articulate and expressive; 
Lovell was a little self-consciously the reverse. She said 
he had become so. If that \vere true he felt it was because 
her great expressiveness had inhibited the faculty in him. 
1"'he letter ,vhich she had not ans\vered ,vas a model of 
frigidity; Lovell granted that, but someho\v he had not 
been able to write in any other way; it wasn't obstinacy 
-he really hadn't been able. The state of inhibition, if 
that ,vas \vhat it ,vas, had begun some time ago, and had 
culminated in this letter, from whose presumable receipt 
by her their parting might be said to date. For Lovell 
had left it there; he hadn't ,vritten again, and he felt that 
she had known lIe wouldn't. So it was what people 
called "a rupture"; acquiescence in such silence must, 
from her, mean definitely that. He paid tribute to her 
sense of the consecutive-if she couldn't bear his man- 
ner of being, she couldn't bear hint. Had that been his 
reaction, too ?-could he not bear her manner of being, 
and therefore not bear her? It might be so, but he hadn't 
been aware of it until she showed him, by this \,
hole 
surcease, ho\v much of calm their intercourse had reft 
from him. Calm and safety \vere the great things; in tIle 
sun at Lisbon, Lovell stretched himself. He ,vas used 
to the break now; he scarcely ever thought of her, and 
kne\v he didn't. 
. . . And so it was he who had escaped; not she! 
\Vhat a cruelly ironic joke that ,vas, for it had been she 
who sometimes longed to fly, to lose herself from him; 
and he had flo\vn instead and he had lost himself from 
her-the very dream that in their makings-up (their scores 
of makings-up!) she would confess to as the darling of 
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her heart when they were cross with one another. The 
dream now would not come true for her, since it was he 
alone who had set up in her that kind of restlessness. 
She had never-so she said, and he believed her-been 
restless at all "before"; but when they fell in love and 
stayed in love and yet began to strive with one another, 
she had wanted desperately, sometimes, to escape from 
him. He had kno\yn ,vhy, and ho\v, this feeling came 
to her, but he had never told her that he did; his position 
was that no man could or should understand that kind of 
thing. 
"It's like barbed-wire!" That was one thing she said. 
"Then don't tear yourself to pieces on it," he had 
answered, watching her. He used to watch her-he 
could grant that now; watch her \vith a curiosity \vhich 
he had often felt to be callous, yet of \vhich he often, too, 
had felt a little proud; it signified detachment, and de- 
tachment \vas a great thing. First one prick and then 
another, till they held her fast in all directions, and she 
panted and she struggled-but he \vatched her till reaction 
came and she \vas quiet, he still \vatching, though no man 
could understand, and would not if he could. But it 
had been painful to him-for he taught, and really did 
believe in, the doctrine of free fields for everyone; yet 
it was clear that "vith a \voman in your life you couldn't 
do \vithout barbed-,vire. Anyhow, here he ,vas in Lis- 
bon, amid oranges and monks, \vith the Tagus to swim; 
and she knew nothing about it. She would be thinking 
of him, angrily or sadly, as pent in London like herself- 
\vhat phase would he be at, by no\v, if the escape had not 
been his? First he had been defiant; then lugubrious; 
then cynical and stoical; then a sort of dry-rot had set 
in-he had looked for her round every corner, had nearly 
blinded himself by searching trains and buses, had im- 
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agined encounters that never came off . . . for until he 
had thus tested it, Lovell could not have believed in 
London's po\ver of segregation. That t\VO people could 
so utterly lose sight of one another! During the day it 
was not strange, since he \vas shut up in the office; but 
they had friends in comn10n, their \vays of life had 
touched before they fell in love-and now it ,vas as 
though- they dwelt in different planets. She must have 
been as much amazed as he. But amazement had died 
do\vn in him, before the flight to Lisbon: he had reached 
what often felt like calm and acquiescence, but sometimes 
felt more like a sort of dream from which you woke up, 
every no\v and then, to a queer sense that the \Vhole 
Thing \vas \vaiting-. It was like the sense which music 
gives, that every note is drawing every other to a con- 
summation deeply felt by each in turn, but never by the 
note that still is sounding--it is afterwards that the notes 
learn the secret. He felt this al\vays when he heard in- 
strumental music; it absorbed him so that he could never 
listen to the ostensible then1e. And that was how it had 
sometimes been \vith him until the rush to Lisbon; but 
no\v he found himself more rational, and among the 
rational effects \vas that he thought of her (,vhen he did 
think, which was practically never) as certainly by this 
time quite inured, as he was. 
. . . If she could see him, \vith his monks and oranges 
and Tagus! He felt, as he generally did in foreign 
lands, a good deal nlore of a personage; it was no doubt 
because one's observation and intelligence \vere kept at a 
more stimulating level. All the "cleverness" with which 
he \vas persistently credited, and in which he never could 
at home believe, did seem in foreign countries to convince 
him. He felt that he saw things and understood them; 
his wits, and his wit, were sources of continual delight- 
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it really was., in a word, being more of a personage. Not 
that she had not al,vays thought him, and (of course) 
informed him that she thought him, one; but Lovell, in 
his native state of modesty, had systematically snubbed 
her on that question. "\Vhy must she drag in imaginary 
attributes to deck him with-wasn't he good enough for 
her as he was ?" 
"Too good," she used to say, and there again he'd had 
to snub her. People weren't "too good" for one another. 
She had liked that-yes, she'd seen that point; but she dis- 
torted it; the implication was that she was the one 
favoured by the gods, in finding him. In fact, that sort 
of thing was what had bothered Lovell all along. He had 
never been able to get their relation matter-of-course 
enough, had never brought her really to perceive that 
there \vas nothing wonderful in love. "Nothing to write 
home about," he had cried one day, in high delight, having 
ne\\Tly learnt the phrase from an American. It made her 
laugh, but she spoilt the effect of her laugh by making a 
phrase of her own. 
"N 0; nothing to write home about," she said; "but 
something to write heaven about." 
He had not liked that. He had not, whatever he might 
have said or done at the moment-for she could say such 
things divinely. But all this of "wonderful," and 
"heaven" . . . no! It didn't enough take for granted, 
and to take for granted was the thing. There could be no 
doubt that she was sentimental: as little that he wasn't. 
At bottom, that had been the trouble. She \vanted signs 
and tokens; he could do without them-he preferred to 
do without thenl; or at any rate he usuaI1y did. Of 
course, one had weak moments. But the great thing \vas 
to kno'i\T those for weak moments in which you wanted 
signs and tokens; the great thing \vas to take the whole of 
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it for granted, and to go on more or less as if it \vasn't 
there at all (and rather lllore than less), for that was the 
supreme initiation-to haye love, and to thrust it utterly 
aside. Then you knew you truly had it; if it would thrive 
under complete neglect, it had real roots. But she had 
not agreed in that, and so he'd had to set up the barbed- 
wire. If she wouldn't see the beauty of his system, she 
must bear "\vhat size called its atrocity; and if her way 
,vith it did make it seem atrocious that was her fault, not 
the system's. 
So he stretched himself, and turned to \vatch a monk 
attending to an orange-tree. The monastery garden (to 
,vhich Lovell had the entry at all hours) grew many of 
tl1is evidently special kind-the monks were always doing 
something to them. It was a delightful thing to look at, 
in the morning sun: the \vhite-gowned monk, the dark- 
green leaves about his head, the golden fruit that hung 
so proudly and so steadily-there was extraordinary 
dignity in oranges. 
"They keep you busy," Lovell said, in Byron's bad 
Latin, to the monk. ("They understand it," Byron 
wrote, "because it is like their own.") 
"Yes; but they keep us happy too," the 1110nk replied in 
lz is bad Latin (just as bad as Lovell's; Byron ,vas right!) 
turning his head ,vith a smile, but going back to his \vork 
immediately. He didn't want to talk; he ,vas "an for 
theln." No matter; Lovell sat there, smoking thin black 
cigarettes, and reflecting on his deep content. 
. . . N o"\v she, had she been here, would certainly have 
pestered that n10nk to talk and neglect his oranges. A 
"\voman never understood that precious things must have 
the special care they need; a woman seemed to think it 
,vas a fluke when fruits and flowers flourished-she put it 
down to air and sun and climate and the nature of the 
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things, when more than half of it was in the exquisite 
solicitude of somebody who cared about them. See that 
monk, peering and pruning, and then gazing at the slowly 
ripening fruit he seemed almost to worship, and \vorship- 
ful it \vas in colour, scent, and texture-gorgeous texture, 
for the oranges were n.ot the yellow, thin-skinned kind 
(which Lovell never could admire), but thick, rough- 
skinned, really orange fello\vs, all the morc surprising in 
the fineness of their flavour. Their roughness, too, lent 
piquancy to the incessant care they needed; you'd have 
thought that nothing could affect thenl. 
"They are deceivers, yes?" the monk had ans\vered, 
when Lovell had said this one day. "But they have no 
intention to deceive. So it is, with them; and we-if we 
\vill have them, we must tend them." 
Sound philosophy! They needn't have this kind, un- 
less they chose. I f everyone was wise, like that, the 
\vhole \vorld might be as peaceful as the monastery 
garden. But then it 'It'as a monastery garden: not a 
woman in it. Lovell smiled, a trifle bitterly; then sup- 
pressed the smile-he wasn't bitter in the least. 
. . . Of course, the first time, he'd felt like the guilty 
one. He had been harassed, things were all to pieces; he 
didn't tell her that, but stopped their meetings, never say- 
ing why, although he \vrote to tell her not even to \vrite. 
Then, when he sutnmoned her again, and she came (as 
she did at once), and he told her of the hideous weeks he'd 
had, there had been trouble. Not much that time-only 
a foretaste! She was hurt because he hadn't told her 
until no\v: she "wanted to count in his bad tinles even 
more than in his good ones." He had snubbed her a little, 
quite a little (for it was the first time), telling her that 
that \vas sentimental. Her comment on it had been 
puzzling; he didn't understand it even now. 
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"Supposing I hadn't come?" she said. 
"It \vould have been abominable of you," he had 
answered. 
Something in the way she laughed (for she did laugh, 
though he had spoken gravely), and still more something 
in the way she looked at him, had puzzled him extremely. 
The laugh ,vas genuine, the searching look was merry. 
He had felt, for an instant, as if he really "didn't under- 
stand"-as if she saw some point he didn't see. But it 
had passed, and they had been all right again, until the 
next time. The next time had been a degree more strenu- 
ous, and the next, and next. . . . "This is our breaking- 
point," she said at last. 
Here ,vas \vhere the barbed-\vire first came in. "I-Ie 
didn't kno\v what she could mean by that," he had said 
stiffly; "there ,vere no breaking-points "vhen people had 
thrown in their lots with one another." He had, still 
stiffly, watched her pick the barbs from her, for she did 
pick them out that first time-or rather, left them in and 
tried to make herself at ease with them.. That didn't last; 
it was not long before she found herself impaled again, 
and struggling. Oh, it had gone on! He had not wanted 
her to break a\vay; all he had ,vanted was that she should 
learn the uselessness of struggling. Once she had learnt 
that he \vould himself have picked the barbs out for her, 
even might have scrapped the \vire. But she had broken 
away, instead; and now the breach had lasted so long 
that if they ever should be reconciled, there couldn't be 
any reference to it. All they could possibly do was 
either to remain as they were, or rush into each other's 
arms and never, then or afterwards, say anything at all 
about their rupture. 
Did he desire the latter? He reflected-not for the 
first time; and decided, as he always did, that he desired 
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it only if she were to be what she had been "at first." 
That phrase he had caught from her; she used to talk 
about what he had been "at first"; but she meant some- 
thing sentimental, and Lovell of course didn't. 
. . . He started-there had sounded a sharp exclama- 
tion from the monk. 
"What's happened?" Lovell called; then, looking, saw 
that the monk held an orange in his hand. 
"Fallen ?" Lovell asked. 
"Alas! fallen, of itself-without my fault. And not 
yet ripe, by no means ripe. So there will be no ripening; 
these ones cannot, off the tree." 
Something about the incident vexed Lovell. The monk 
stood gazing at the orange, with so sad and helpless an 
expression. What was the good of that? The only 
rational course, now, was to throw the thing away. 
"Give it to me," said Lovell. 
"You cannot enjoy it, senhor; it is not yet ripe." 
"I don't \vant to enjoy it; I want to hide it away," 
said Lovell, angry with himself for weakly substituting 
"hide" for "throw" -but he liked the monk, and "throw" 
might pain him in his present state. 
"Because it makes me sorry-yes? Ah, that is kind"; 
and the monk came to his seat, and gave him the orange. 
Lovell began to toss it frOlTI one hand to the other. 
'rhe monk, watching him, winced slightly. 
"The senhor is kind and cruel both," he said. "The 
orange cannot be enjoyed, so he will bruise it." 
"That's all it's good for now," said Lovell, continuing 
to toss it carelessly. He looked up at the monk, who still 
seemed troubled. Suddenly the orange fell into the dust 
-Lovell had missed a catch. 
"Ahi !" cried the monk, and quickly went a,vay. 
But though he had gone back to his tree, Lovell knew 
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that he \vas fretting still fOf the spoilt fruit that could not 
ripen now, and the incident continued to be vexing. The 
perfe
t mood was gone; but anyhow, it must be getting 
on to time for the noon meal at the hotel. The Angelus 
had gone just as he reached the garden; that had meant, 
in reality, half-past nine and more instead of nine, for 
the monastery clock ,vas very slow-it would be! Lovell 
took out his \vatch, and found that he must have for- 
gotten to ,vind it. That \vould have worried him at 
home; but here he rathef liked to catch himself in little 
negligences: it \vas part of the holiday-state, like never 
looking at a newspaper-not that he looked at them at 
home; but abroad, such abstention took on the general 
enhancement; there was something really ,vorth while in 
rejecting "the English papers," when most of one's com- 
patriots ,vhirled about like dervishes at the sight of them. 
Well, since he'd forgotten to wind his watch, he ,vould 
have to guess at the "right time." He must have been in 
the garden an hour and a half at the very least; that 
brought it to eleven now, probably more. The walk back 
to the hotel took over half an hour if one went slowly; it 
,vas all uphill, and to-day, ,vith such a cooking sun, one 
\vouldn't feel inclined to hurry. Since the perfect mood 
of laziness and full oblivion of the past was gone, he 
nlight as \vell be moving. Lovell got up and left the 
garden. He turned his head at the gate; the monk looked 
round and waved a fare\velI hand-his ,vide white sleeve 
fell back and floated in the sunny air. "Lots of things 
up that sleeve!" thought Lovell. "He'll 'offer up' his 
orange, and get himself some good from it that way. I 
left it on the seat for him." 
For Lovell had picked up the orange-he didn't know 
,vhy; the monk would find it on the seat, and take it in 
both hands \vith the same wistful gesture he had had in 
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bringing it to Lovell. Sentimental! yet in the holiday- 
state, one could condone such follies; they shed charm 
on the wise world in which one lived, one's-self. There 
must be the dear fools to shed the charm. . . . Lovell 
found that he had sighed. That vexed him; but ever 
since the monk had turned to him and held out the un- 
ripened Jrange which had fallen from the tree, he had 
been feeling dismal. Days did come, like this one-days 
on which you were the victim of unreason; and on such 
days there \vould seen1 to be an odious empty sort of 
"meaning" about everything that happened. You saw 
symbols, you found metap110rs and analogies crawling 
in your brain. He was seeing and finding such things 
now-it was a polluted state; the only way was, evidently, 
to extract some fun from it by seeing how low one could 
fall. This feeling of "out of the garden" was a specimen. 
He had left the garden of his own accord, because the 
charm of it was gone and it was nearly time for lunch, 
yet there was what was cra\vling in his brain : "We're 
out of the garden, she and I; \ve're on the dusty high- 
road." (It was very dusty in this instance, and the sun 
was beyond all reason.) That was the sort of imbecility 
one was subject to; and besides, and even more contempt- 
ible, a tendency to dwell upon the fallen orange theme. 
Off the tree . . . never to ripen now . . . then bruise it, 
toss it in the dust . . . and the monk winced. But there's 
dust in the garden too, then? That was better; that was 
a retort, not a surrender. 
Lovell began to be interested. It seemed that there 
,vere two of him, a-making up of metaphors; one really 
might get some amusement out of that. He \valked on, 
whistling. The dust swirled thick about his feet, but 
there was dust in the garden too-hadn't he seen it on 
the orange? Could he have tossed the orange in the dust, 
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if it hadn't fallen from the tree? "Without my fault," 
the monk had said-but there was never any use in trying 
to assess responsibility. That was a sound unsentimental 
phrase; and Lovell strolled on, stimulated. The farther 
he got from the garden, the more rational he felt. vVhy 
hadn't the orange had the sense to stay as it \vas? "If 
you say," remarked Lovell to the other Lovell. "that 
nothing can stay as it is, at any rate you won't deny that 
it could have stayed 1.u/1ere it was, and altered there, if it 
must alter." 
The other Lovell sighed again, but he \vas more and 
n10re falling behind the real Lovell, \vhich \vasn't surpris- 
ing \vhen one thought hO\\T burdened he was \vith all those 
ancient tags of sentiment, tradition, and so forth. It "vas 
like walking do\vn one's shadow; by the time one reached 
the hotel, one would be one's o\vn man again . . . and 
Lovell hurried, kicked up the dust and \vhistled merrily. 
Suddenly there drifted into his remembrance something 
someone wrote:- 


"Children, when they're left in darkness, 
Fa}] into a fright; 
And they sing a noisy ditty, 
In their fear's despite. 


I am frightened like the children, 
I am singing too . . ." 


Heine-some one had translated it. Lovell stopped his 
\vhistling. There ,vas Cintra in the distance-Byron's 
"loveliest village in the world." He was going there 
again that afternoon, if they could let him have a carriage 
at the hotel. But there ,vas some big show in Lisbon 
proper; the commi
sionaire had warned him that car- 
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riages might be hard to obtain or that he might have to 
share one with another visitor. That would be a 
nuisance, but he'd go to Cintra all the same if there was 
any sort of vehicle. It would be good to look down again 
upon the sea from the glittering high-perched white "Our 
Lady's House of Woe," a convent once, but palace no\v 
-why shouldn't one make that into a symbol, since one 
was in this flaccid state? A House of Woe that turned 
into a Palace-not the first tinle that had happened! His 
had turned into a Temple of Peace, at any rate; so had 
hers, he hoped. "'-fhere are symbols and synlbols, you 
see," he said over his shoulder to the other Lovell, no\v 
entirely outpaced; and with no more symbols crawling in 
his brain, the authentic Lovell reached his comfortable 
hotel. 
Lunch was imminent. His place was at the pleasant 
table by the \vindow; he had succeeded to it in the course 
of his six \veeks. That table possessed, too, the most intel- 
ligent of all the waiters; Lovell and he were friends; he 
should not always let him: HI ,vant to speak your lan- 
guage," Lovell said. . . . He sat down, feeling weary 
and a little dazed; the sun had been terrific on the uphill 
walk, but in the room it \vas subdued to just the right 
degree, and made delightful shadows: Lovell reckoned 
them among the pleasures of the lunch-hour. He ordered 
the egg-entrée (they did \vondrous things with eggs), 
and was considering the next course when the page-boy 
came to him with letters. That \vas the sole fault they 
had here-they carried round the noonday letters when 
one was in for lunch, as one mostly was. It was part 
of the managenlent's solicitude; some English \vomen 
(women, of course!) had stayed a long tin1e recently, 
the waiter had told Lovell, and al,vays wanted instantly 
to have their English noonday letters-they used to leave 
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the dining-room to fetch them from the hall. So the 
management had started this for everyone; it \\ras as 
bad as the English newspapers! Lovell hadn't made 
a fuss; it didn't signify-one need not open letters 
till one felt inclined, any more than one need read the 
papers. . .. The boy held the salver to him-quite 
a number; Lovell took them off, and placed them on 
one side. 
The egg-entrée came, and \vas a great success; he had 
ordered his next course by that time-a fish soufflé. 
Lovell, waiting for it, filled his tall thin glass \vith wine, 
and left it there to \vatch the sun creep into the clear 
gold. . .. The tiresome mood was gone, but he felt 
rather at the mercy of events. If things went wrong- 
if the egg-dish had been nasty, for instance, or the wine 
flat-he would have been unusually irritable. But an 
was well so far, and he would trust his luck. His glance 
fell on the letters, and he took them up to see if any 
looked amusing. His mother: that ,vould be a long one, 
it had better \vait; the chief-on business, sure to be 
laconic; that fe!1o\v ,vho had offered him an introduction, 
and never sent it (but one had not \vanted it at all) ; the 
little niece at Pinner \vho collected postage-stamps-he 
mustn't forget that he'd promised to bring her a set; and 
Grant-Grant . . . Lovell laid the other letters do\vn. 
He held Grant's in his hand; but he \vasn't sure that he 
was pleased to see Grant's writing. It brought back the 
mood, in some sort. Grant "knew about" them, or had 
kno\vn in their great days-the only one of Lovell's 
friends who had. He didn't kno\v about the rupture; he 
might mention her, for he ,vas in her group, and it ,vasn't 
probable that other peopl
 had lost sight of her in the 
amazing way that Lovell had. . . . Grant "vould make 
his mention tactfully, if he made any; but äid one, no\v, 
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desire to hear of her? Since the beginning of her silence, 
hovv seldom one had heard of her-it was part of the 
strangeness; it was as though she had escaped before he 
had, and gone to some far land, like him. She might 
have-(Lovell for the first time realised it, and it oddly 
troubled hiln)-she might have escaped, before he had. 
That, if he ever came to know it, \vould demolish the 
whole Lisbon structure! Lovell smiled at his own child- 
ishness-churlishness too; if she had got away like 
him, no matter where or \vhen, he would be truly glad. 
He could settle the problem of Grant's mention of her, 
anyhow; but just as he broke the envelope, arrived the 
dish he had been waiting for. It was covered: "The 
senhor must eat it verry hot," the ,vaiter said. 
"Leave the cover on, then," Lovell ans\vered, ,vith a 
nervous cough that vexed him-but the mood was back: 
hang Grant! And what a long affair the letter was- 
how was one to find the place, if it ,vas there? He 
scanned the first sheet; Grant wrote legibly, tllank good- 
ness. Nothing about l1er there. Now for number t\VO, 
and peace and the souffié. The second sheet slipped from 
his fingers; it fluttered to the ground-the \vaiter, hover- 
ing, retrieved it. "The senhor will not permit the soufflé 
to grow cold?" he said reproachfully. 
. . . Grant had mentioned her. I-Ie told, indeed, some 
news about her, but he wrote in full conviction that his 
news would not be news; he gave no details; it "vas a 
Inere comment, sympathetic in Grant's tactful way. 
Well, she ,vasn't wondering about hiln, \vasn't looking for 
hin1, \vasn't angry, \vasn't pining-no, not she! She was 
in a far land, an old-and-ne\v land, like hilTIsel f; she'd 
never know or care that he had been in Lisbon; she was 
dead. Lovell looked about the room; the shado\vs made 
those pleasant patterns that he'd liked the luncl1-hour for 
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-they kept on making them; they hadn't stopped. The 
\vaiter had moved off to other tables; the covered dish 
still stood there-the souffié would go cold. Lovell took 
the cover off, but it fell clashing on the dish again, for 
he had started violently-someone spoke to him. He 
turned his head to see who it could be, and ,vhoever it 
,vas exclaimed "Senhor!" 
"\Vell, what?" said Lovell, angrily; and then for an 
instant or two it was all confusion. Yet nothing seemed 
to have happened, when it quieted down again; the same 
man \vho had cried "Senhor I"
 in that extraordinary way 
\vas still beside him. So \vas the \vaiter, no\v; and people 
were looking-but there was nothing to look at: he was 
sitting in his chair before the table, and the souffié was 
getting cold. 
"\Vhat is it-what's the matter?" Lovell asked, in- 
furiated, as he had kno,vn he ,vould be if anything went 
\vrong. 
They "vouldn't answer; they kept exchanging looks and 
murmurs with each other. One \vas the commissionaire, 
he remembered now. "Well, what do you want?" Lovell 
said to him, less furiously, although his eyes felt flaming 
-that sensation: "seeing red." . . . For it ,vas enough to 
enrage anyone. He sat back firlnly in his chair; the sensa- 
tion in his eyes was dizzying. "\Vhat in hell's the mat- 
ter?" he repeated. 
But to the end of time they'd never ans\ver. Lovell got 
up suddenly. Neither of them said a \vord; both of then1 
caught hold 0 f binl. "Let tl1e go," said Lovell, but they 
held him fast-they hadn't heard hinl perhaps; he hardly 
lleard hinlself. He got away-except for one hand only 
one, that the silly \vaiter wouldn't let go; people were 
staring, naturalIy. Then again everything vanished; aU 
he could see was a s\vift enfolding darkness that seen1ed 
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fuller of peace than any peace he knew-the blessing of 
it! but now sounds came into it, faint voices, farther 
away than anything he'd ever heard; they worried him, 
for they recalled the Lovell \vho had once been in the same 
place they were in . . . but they were leagues and leagues 
away, at all events . . . no, close beside hiln, and the faces 
that belonged to them \vere close, and looked immense. 
. . . So he had done a faint, and in the dining-room, 
with everybody gaping at hin1! Hovv beastly; but evi- 
dently he'd been cleared out of the dining-room, for he 
was in a room he didn't know at all; there was only one 
man with him now, and he was saying, in English, that he 
was a doctor. 
"You've had a shock of some kind; lie quite still. You 
,vent off for a moment or two, rather badly. Don't try to 
sit up yet." 
Lovell hadn't tried, or if he had, it clearly \vas a failure. 
But he would have to sit up, and to stand up, soon, for he 
must see about getting back to England. He must get 
back, without delay, to England; he knew that, though he 
couldn't yet remember why; all ht.. could remember was 
that that \vas what he had stood up from the table in the 
dining-room to do. The doctor seemed to know about 
this-how he, and someone else, \vho must have gone out 
of the room, had discovered it, Lovell couldn't imagine, 
yet he had heard a voice saying, "Back to England," over 
and over again. Whose it \vas, remained a mystery; but 
since tIle doctor knew, one might as vvell explain \vhy one 
did want to get back, and Lovell could remember that- 
the words of it, at least: they had stuck in his mind; he'd 
soon remember what they meant. 
"I have to find out \vhen," said Lovell to the doctor. 
"When you can go?" the doctor asked him. 
lINo. \Vhen she died," said Lovell. 
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The doctor ,vas sitting in a chair beside the sofa, \vatch- 
ing him. Lovell \\Tondered \vhy he looked so puzzled. 
"You don't know '"[('hen!" he said. "Ho\v's that?"-but 
then he stopped himself, and said, "All right; you'll soon 
be able to see about your boat." 
Lovell lay looking at him. His face was grave, and 
still a good deal puzzled. 
"You see," began_Lovell, "Grant thought I'd have-" 
But it was hopeless to explain, and he must be getting 
back to England. He tried again to sit up; the doctor 
let him this tin1e, but when he did sit up, everything ,vent 
out of his head. He kne\v he nlust get back and ask 
Grant \vhen; but he couldn't remen1ber \vhy it mattered; 
for a moment, in the giddiness, it ,vas as if it didn't mat- 
ter, and \vould make no difference. . .. But when he 
could stand up, he'd feel better. The giddiness went, off ; 
he did stand up; the doctor stood up too, and put one arm 
about him, and \vhile they stood there, Lovell heard the 
distant nlonastery bell ring out the Angelus. 
"God," said Lovell, "God, God, God"; and another 
voice said somewhere, "Yes, that's right-that's better. 
You've had an a\vful shock, but no\v you'll do"; and he 
\vas back upon the sofa, and somebody had put into his 
hand a large clean handkerchief. He \vondered \vhy, and 
looked up at the doctor to find out, but the doctor had 
turned his back on him. 
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THE PERFECT WIFE 


"And next to him was Carshena, Shethar, Admatha, 
Tarshish, Meres, Marsena and Memucan . . . and Memucan 
answered. . . For this deed of the queen shall come abroad 
unto all women so that they shall despise their husbands in 
their eyes when it shall be reported." 


"As a jewel of gold in a swine's snout." 


ALBERT LEVERSON was giving a dinner party. It was 
the first of June, the anniversary of his wedding-day. 
This, however, was not the reason for the celebration, 
but a quite stupendously successful deal upon the Stock 
Exchange-out of the way, even for Leverson, who had 
a genius for getting hold of the right thing. The dinner 
was the direct result of a promise to some of his own 
particular friends. 
"If I pull this off, I'll give all you chaps something like 
a dinner, and as much fizz as you can get outside of," he 
had said. And as he did pull it off, in a fashion beyond 
his wildest dreams, and he could dream-about money- 
he kept his promise: for he was an honorable man, in 
some ways. 
He had his meannesses-the odd meannesses of a man 
19 289 
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\vith Je\vish blood in his veins. But when he \vished to 
11lake a show there was nothing he would not spend, and 
money flo\ved for that dinner party. 
Had it not been that he shrank from study of the Bible, 
he might have read of just such another, \\There there 
\vere "hangings of blue, white and green, fastened with 
cords of fine linen and purple to pillars of marble." Only 
all the hangings in Leverson's house were festooned with 
silken cords and tassels, linen was "as nothing accounted 
of." All the guests "were given to drink of royal wine 
in abundance," and the guests did-"every man according 
to his own pleasure." 
That other dinner party was also a man's party, and- 
yes, now I come to think of it, there "vere other points of 
similitude which might have warned Leverson, for his- 
tory repeats itself in small as \vell as in great ways. 
But the very thought of that immortal record of the 
Je,vish race gave Leverson "the creeps." He regarded 
Christianity as a religion for slaves. He wa
 not without 
religion; he had his own religion, as \ve all have. He 
believed in getting the best out of life, in making a great 
deal of nloney and allowing nobody to stand in the ,yay of 
his profit or his enjoyment. 
He was so self-assertive that Glinte, \vho had studied 
him for "copy," declared that he realised his own weak- 
ness: that anyone who chose to take a high enough hand 
with Albert could bring him to his knees and keep him 
there. 
"The really strong man has no need to assert himself" : 
that was "yhat he said. 
Glinte began his study of the psychology of Albert 
Leverson in a mood of cynical delight; he left off in a 
fury of contempt and hatred, burning long and deep be- 
neath a nonchalant surface. For the coolest of us may 
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be roused-if there is any good in us-when what \ve 
hate smirches what we love. From the very first day 
when Glinte was introduced to Clare Leverson the amuse- 
lTIent \vith which he had regarded her husband began to 
pale and fade and sicken. 
Clare was not expected to be present at the dinner party. 
Sometimes, very rarely, she asserted herself, being what 
Leverson-vvho was accustomed to a n1eek acquiscence 
in all he chose to say or do--called "damned nasty." 
He had been seen about with a notorious woman of 
the name of Lucelle Brenton. Someone had told Clare, 
B.nd he knew it. He tried hard to bully her into a quarrel 
over the affair. That was one of his grievances against 
her; she \vas too poor-spirited even to make a scene. 
Unlike most men, he rather enjoyed scenes, for they gave 
him an excuse for bellowing. On this occasion all she 
said was: 
"Well, Albert, I'm sure that Mrs. Brenton suits you 
admirably." 
This ,vas "damned nasty." For, though Leverson took 
the lady in question to the play, dined her at the "Ritz" 
and the "Carlton," he had been heard to say that he would 
not "pick her out of the gutter "vith a pair of tongs." 
This represented the line he chose to draw in such 
matters. 
Again, there ,vas something distinctly nasty about his 
wife's way, when he came to an end of his elaborate and 
detailed directions as to the preparations for this dinner 
party, of inquiring \vhether sI1e \vas expected to be 
present. She remarked-on being answered in tIle nega- 
tive-that she had thought, as it ,vas her ,vedding-day. 
the party might possibly be given in her honour. 
Leverson jumped on her for this. 
"'You seem to forget all that \vas a damned tong \vhile 
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ågo, and how damned little I've ever got out of it," he 
said, reminding her of her crowning sin in not bearing 
him a son to \vhom he might leave the house in Lancaster 
Gate, the vessels of silver and of gold, the richly inlaid 
and carven, brocade-upholstered, furniture thereof, the 
pictures by Landseer and Orchardson; the portrait of her- 
self painted by the great Herbert Collis during the first 
few months of her marriage, which Leverson valued for 
\vhat it cost, might yet fetch. Collis's were increasing in 
value, and he personally hated the picture. I-Ie declared 
that it made his wife "look as though she had seen a 
ghost!" He never harboured the thought that some flesh 
and blood, of the Leverson type, is far more terrifying 
than any ghost. 
Still, it was characteristic of him that, having been 
reminded of his wedding-day, he ordered a dian10nd 
pendant to be sent to her from the jewellers; declaring 
that she should have nothing to whine about; that, any- 
how, he could feel that he had done the right thing. 
She never did whine, never had whined. During the 
first fe\v years of her married life she had wept many 
and bitter tears, though Leverson had never seen them. 
From the very beginning she had realised that he was not 
the sort of man to be softened by appeals; that he was 
incapable of realising what more a woman could want 
than a roof over her head and plenty to eat and drink, 
smarter clothes, more showy jewellery than any other 
woman in her set. . . . 
She gave in to him about everything, because she felt 
that she ought to be grateful to him and knew that she 
\vas not. She tried by all the means in her power to make 
up for the shrinking fear which grew and grew upon her. 
He might have ,van her at any time, had more than hatf- 
,von her at their marriage; for beneath her gentle exterior 
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was a well-spring of warm affection, that might have 
been turned to passion. She eagerly accepted all kindness, 
\vhich was really kindness and not just giving. One of 
her reasons for marrying Albert Leverson had been that 
she was sorry for him. She believed that he was gener- 
ous and kind, and that people did not appreciate what she 
considered his "sterling worth." 
For the life of him Leverson could not have said why 
he married her. Perhaps it was because of those differ- 
ences which are responsible for so much attraction, per- 
haps because he thought that he could bully her, perhaps 
because, at that time, some small tendrils of decency, of 
faith in what was so intrinsically good, happened to be 
struggling towards life within him. 
He did not even admire her. But many people did, 
among them that fellow who had painted her portrait, 
declaring her to be made of the finest womanly material 
he had ever come across. Perhaps that \vord "fine"- 
not as Leverson would have used it-did describe her 
better than any other: her creamy, flawless skin; her fair 
brown hair, not in the least golden, but with lights of 
gold in it; her bro\vn eyes, her slender figure, her sloping 
shoulders, her hands, her feet, the very way in which her 
head was set on her neck; her poise, her repose; the dif- 
fident fashion in which she hesitated over any assertion of 
her personal opinions. Though when she made it, she 
made it with gentle sureness. 
She was a splendid housekeeper. This was part of her 
pride; if she had failed her husband in that one affair of 
a child-never for a moment had it entered into Lever- 
son's head to wonder how she felt about it-she would 
at least fulfil every other obligation. She had shown 
hitn the menu for the dinner party that night, and even 
he l1ad no faults to find with it, or with the drilling of 
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the servants; the exact temperature of the wine, the ar- 
rangement of the flowers and lighting were beyond critic- 
ism. One of the guests congratulated Leverson on his 
housekeeper, but apologised when his neighbouf nudged 
him and spoke of a wife. 
"I don't suppose that we shall come up into the draw- 
ing-room unless Mears takes it into his head to give us a 
song; but, in any case, you might see that it is well lighted. 
Leave it clear for us." That \vas what he had said, thefe 
was not the faintest hint that her presence \vas likely to 
be required; Leverson himself never even thought of it; 
or how, Of when, or where, she \vas going to dine. As a 
nlatter of fact she had a scrappy dinner on a tray in her 
boudoir. She had come in just as it was ready and had 
slipped into a \vhite tea go\vn, not waiting to dress her 
hair. Even then she was called away in the middle of her 
meal to have one last look at the resplendent table. 
"I'm sure it looks very nice, Clay," she said to the 
butler. "I hope your nlaster \vil1 be pleased." 
Clay looking after her as she left the room, sa,v her go 
ttpstairs a litle slowly, one hand on the banisters as though 
she were tired. She wore \vhite silk stockings and blue 
brocaded moles beneath her white gown-she \vas the 
kind of \voman who changes her stockings when she 
changes l1er go\vn, no matter ho\v great a hurry she may 
be in. 
"Old s\vine!" said Clay to l1imself, and turning back 
to his table, surveyed it \vith nluch the same sort of pride 
as that which had \vhipped on his mistress. Anyhow, 
there ,vas nothing for "that pig of a Jew" to find fault 
\vith. All Leverson's servants always looked on him, 
spoke of him, in this \vay, despite the fact that he was 
constantly declaring himself to be a regular John BuII 
and talked of "oily Jews" with contempt. 
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Miles Glinte was invited to the dinner because his books 
were the rage and Leverson had an idea that he n1ust have 
plenty of money to invest. He accepted the invitation 
because he took it for granted Clare would be present, and 
he \vould see her. Perhaps he might be able to stand 
between her and the insults by which his host chose, at 
times, to distinguish his chattel. 
When he saw that it was a man's party he cursed his 
fate and forced himself to sit it out. 
The talk, at first, was all of stocks and shares, or Bulls 
and Bears. Then, when the guests began to grow melIo\v, 
it turned to \vornen. Most of the men were married, and 
appeared to look upon the hoodwinking of wives, the pur- 
suit of what they called "skirts," as the sport of kings. 
There were some dozen in all, t\VO or three thin and avid, 
looking as though they had been fed on dry sandwiches of 
bank-notes; the rest were puffed with extravagant eating, 
and drinking exuded prosperity. The man next to Glinte 
was enormously fat, his purple neck hung in folds over 
his collar, his eyes protruded. He got horribly drunk and 
whispered scandalous tales into his neighbour's ear, unde- 
terred by his disgusted silence. 
They all boasted of the women they had been intimate 
with. One or two boasted of their wives, what they were, 
or had Qeen. . . . 
The man who sat next to Glinte-Mears by name- 
declared that he did not care what a woman was like so 
10ng as she had good "understandings" -fine feet and 
ankles-well-turned legs. . . . 
The whole conversation was so gross, so far retnoved 
from the human, that Glinte was meditating some excuse 
for leaving the roonl when his host's high voice smote 
upon his ear: 
"My wife's not much to look at, darned peaky, pale- 
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faced, not so young as she used to be, but I'll bet a cool 
five hundred no nlan among you's ever seen a neater pair 
of feet and ankles. Come now I" 
They fell upon him at this. They challenged him. 
They \vould not let him be. It was as though, in their 
cups, they regarded the assertion as a sort of personal in- 
sult. 
"There was a girl at the Gaiety I used to be pals with," 
hiccoughed one man, \vho caned himself Carsen, "and 
'pan my soul water \vould run under her instep. Take my 
davy it would !" 
"Pooh, that's nothing! There's my \vife-I don't say 
so because she's my \vife, mind, but it's God's truth- 
you might empty a bottle of fizz under each foot at the 
same time, and it would run through without a check." 
"Prove it, prove it I" 
"I give you my \vord of honour." 
"N ot much good in that; what! do you think us green 
enough to take that?" They roared at him. "Prove it 
-prove it, old chap; produce the lady." 
"Very \vell-ver-r-r-i-well-I will." Leverson nodded 
with the portentous solemnity of a drunken man and 
beckoned the butler. 
"Go upstairs and tell your mistress to step down here 
for a moment," he said. 
Glinte started to his feet, and Leverson caught his eye. 
"All right, only a joke, old chap," he began, half 
shame-facedly; adding truculently: "Hang it all, my o\vn 
wife! A fellow can do what he likes with his own \vife!" 
Glinte sat do\vn. He picked up his glass, but he did not 
raise it to his lips, sat holding it until the stem snapped 
off in his fingers. It seemed as though his whole being 
were screwed up to a point of intense anguish. Would 
Clare-"that jewel in the nose of a s\vine" -as he 
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thought of her, consent to make sport for these leering 
satyrs? . . . 
The door reopened. It seemed as though something 
were stretched across his brain so tightly that the least 
touch might snap it and he would go mad, then: to his 
intense relief, he heard Clay's voice: 
"The mistress says she cannot come, sir." 
No "sorry," no anything-just that! "The mistress 
says she cannot come." There was relief and triumph in 
the man's voice. 
"Smack in the eye for you, Leverson, old chap! By gad, 
if my wife kicked up like that I'd let her know the reason 
why! What about your five hundred now, eh, old cock?" 
Leverson started from his seat, his face purple. 
"By God, but I'll jolly well make her come," he said, 
and blundered from the room. 
After that there was a silence. The guests fined and 
refilled their glasses, glancing at each other sideways, 
with something like shame. Glinte had tipped back his 
chair a little, gripping the under edge of the table with 
his fingers. It was intolerable to sit there, helpless, guess- 
ing at what was going on. And yet he "vas man-of-the- 
world enough to know how easily he might make matters 
worse for Clare by interference. 
Once he thought he heard a cry. A door banged, there 
was a scuffle on the landing of the stairs, and he started to 
his feet again. \\Thatever might come of it he would go 
to her. An odd c11ill seemed to have fallen over the room, 
the disordered table, the guests. Had he had any thought 
to spare for humour he must have laughed, for every man 
sat with his mouth open. . . . 
Then Leverson reappeared. His face had faded to a 
sodden grey. He ,vas furiously angry, it was easy to see, 
but he was also puzzled and frightened. 
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"Damned obstinate-kittle cattle, these \vomen, " he 
said. "Come on, you chaps, fill up your glasses; then 
what do you say to some cards?" 
"What 1 she won't come? By gad, Leverson, things are 
getting to a pretty pass, old man I" 
"The vote, by jove! l'Iilitant, eh, what ?" 
"That's what comes of it; women think that the,. can 
.,I 
have it all their own way." 
"The damned idiots! Who holds the purse-strings, I'd 
like to kno\v? Tell me that?" 
"Well, one thing's darned certain, I wouldn't have 11lY 
wife get wind of it," said 11arks. "By gad, but they 
would all begin to think they could play the same sorter 
game." 
"Too good for us, I suppose, eh, what I" 
"Look pretty if it got about, eh, Leverson ?" 
"Absolutely refused to come, by God; what's the \vorld 
coming to? Sorry for you, old chap." 
Glinte pushed back his chair. "I'm afraid I must be 
going, Leverson." 
"vVhat-why ?" began the host, then his eyes nar- 
ro\yed in cunning. . . . "Come no\v-you understand 
my \vife, Glinte, poetry, books, kindred souls, all that- 
oh, I kno,v! Supposing you see \vhat your persuasive 
tongue \vill do, eh? Ask her to come down here for a 
minute, just a minute, give us the pleasure of her com- 
pany, what?" 
For a moment Glinte hesitated; then he nodded and 
,vent out of the room. 
He ,vent upstairs to the boudoir and found Clare sitting 
by the fire. She ,vas deadly white, her eyes strained with 
unshed tears. One of her loose sleeves was turned back 
and her hand clasped round it. There were crimson 
marks around her \vrists. Her hair was disordered. 
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For
 a moment or so Glinte stood and looked down at 
her, while she gazed up into his face. 
"Don't mind. It doesn't matter, nothing can make any 
difference no\v," she said at last; and Glinte-with a lump 
in his throat which forbade words-dropped to one knee, 
lifted the hem of her skirt and pressed it to his lips: the11 
turned and left the room, passed downstairs, across the 
hall, and out of the front door, slamming it behind 
him. 
"Well, I be damned I-but you're a soft 'un!" one of 
Leverson's guests had exclaimed when Glinte left the 
room. Upon which their host, glancing round at them 
all \vith an expressive stare, had \vinked. "I'll pay her 
out, you see," he said. "Albert Leverson's not the sort 
of chap to sit down under anything, you take my oath on 
that. " 
Three n10nths later Leverson sued his wife for a 
divorce and named Miles Glinte as co-respondent. 
They had known quite well what he was after. They 
loved each other, but there had been no love-making be- 
tween them. They had met constantly, however, been 
seen about together lunching in quiet little restaurants, 
sitting under the trees in the park. Clare had been far 
too proud to attempt the slightest concealment, as she was 
too proud to defend herself. Besides, why should she 
give Leverson that sort of satisfaction? 
He 11ad counted upon defence and pleadings, pleasant 
scenes with his wi fe upon her knees; but he was dis- 
appointed. His one hope, now, was that Glinte might not 
choose to marry her. For he knew, none better, how 
very little there had ever been between them. 
However, the case ran its course and he won it. For 
adultery is one crime in which guilt is presupposed unless 
the alternative be proved; while innocence is never sup- 
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posed at all, though the other suppositions and conclu- 
sions might well amaze a Turk. 
Clare and her late husband met, face to face, just as 
they were leaving the court. For a moment she hesitated, 
then put out her hand. "Let us part friends, Albert. I 
am sure I-I have no reason to bear you any sort of a 
grudge; and I only hope, I do indeed hope, that you will 
be able to find someone to make you happy-happier than 
I was ever able to do." 
Eight months after his degree was made absolute 
Leverson married again, Lily D'Esterre, a girl out of a 
beauty chorus, what he described as a good girl; a girl 
"with some real flesh and blood, warmth about her"; a 
girl who he felt sure would make a splendid mother. 
This ,vas because of her full-breasted, voluptuous figure. 
She "vas very fair, one of those pink and gold and blue 
women men like Leverson admire. She had a small, 
straight nose. No one, in their senses, could have sus- 
pected one single drop of Hebre\v blood in her veins. 
In his own way Leverson was very much in love. He 
loaded his bride with presents, new things, in addition to 
all Clare's jewelry, which she had left. He took her for 
their honeymoon to 1'lonte Carlo. When he married his 
first wife he had declared that it was impossible to spare 
time for anything more than a single week at Brighton. 
But there was something faintly pathetic in his attitude 
at this time. Clare's kindness to him over that divorce, 
which he realised belittled him; all he had heard of her 
happiness-for she married Glinte the very day after she 
was free-bewildered him. She had left Leverson with 
no one very special in view, with a strange feeling of 
being, somehow or other, defrauded, and this unusual 
sensation had inclined him to give in to this new wife of 
his, and treat her with indulgence, almost with considera- 
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tion. It was, indeed, as though a tiny prick had been 
made in the man's immense bubble of self-esteem and 
greed. 
\Vhen they got home to the house in Lancaster Gate he 
gave a series of dinner parties, mostly to men; for he 
knew no reputable women. He had never met any of his 
former wife's friends. There was no question of Lily 
being shut away from these gaieties. After a while, 
indeed, it began to occur to her husband that it was she 
who was the attraction, the magnet which drew his 
friends; that his invitations had never been more popular, 
more sought after; though his dinners were far less ,veIl 
chosen than they had been; while the whole service had 
deteriorated since Clay left and took service-and here 
was another sting-with the Miles Glintes. 
The fun was, as often as not, uproarious. Lily sang 
to them, toasted them, chaffed them, rallied them; would 
not allow a single l11an to sit silent or appear indifferent. 
Once she stood on a chair to sing-a sort of song which 
would have been more suitable to Mrs. Brenton than to 
Leverson's wife-as he felt she ought to be. Once again 
there was sonle talk of ankles, feet, and she tipped back 
her chair, flung one foot on the table, with a laughing: 
"There !" 
She was very proud of her feet and legs. It gave 
Albert an odd pinched feeling to realise, as he could not 
help but do, that they were inferior to Clare's. . . . 
Still, what Lily lost in quality she made up for in 
generosity. Sometimes he thought, with bitterness, that 
there was nothing in the world that she would not exhibit 
to anyone of his men friends. 
Again and again he remonstrated with her on her low- 
cut dresses. One was cut do,vn almost to the waist at the 
back, and when he found fault she laughed, told him that 
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she would put it on the other way about next time; and 
did so-with results that made even Leverson blush. 
"My word, but she's a hot 'un, that new wife of yours, 
old chap," said !vlears; and Leverson was so furious that 
he cut him next time they met. One by one he dropped 
his old friends for the reason that Lily was the sort of 
woman who led on every nlan she met to sonle insolent 
familiarity. But even after most of Leverson's friends 
had gone they were not lonely, for there were still plenty 
of Lily's own friends, not to speak of relations. . . . 
1"'he first time they met Leverson had held forth on the 
subject of ]e\vs. Lily \vas shrewd; he knew that she ,vas 
án orphan, that she had been brought up by a cousin: 
she left it at that. 
It was not until they had been married some months, 
until she had the whip-hand of him, that she produced 
her relatives. Then they came in streams-headed by 
"Cousin Mordy." 
Lily had no very ardent affection for her husband; she 
\\.ould have made a good 111other, but there \vas no sign of 
a child, and for this she had the audacity to blame Lever- 
son. 
"I'm sure all my people have large enough families," 
she declared-\vith painful veracity. 
Outwardly voluptuous, she was sexually cold. She just 
loved flirtations-"ragging about with men": was "out 
for fun" totally lacking in all reticence and modesty: but 
that was all. 
She was indeed, as Leverson had once said, "a good 
girl"; and in tTIore than the accepted meaning of the 
word, for she ,vas loyal and faithful to everyone who had 
befriended her in the old, not too easy days. She was 
intensely clannish; and this was in her blood, along with 
many pther characteristics of that hated race which 
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Leverson realised the moment that he sat eyes upon her 
foster-father, Cousin Mordy; and her second cousins, 
really her contemporaries, Joseph, and Oscar and Samuel, 
Judith and Sara, who had been like brothers and sisters 
to her. 
Lily was a "sport," quite unlike anyone of them. They 
all laughed at her, her fairness J her funny little nose . . . 
even, in their jolly, affectionate way, went to the length 
of some rather doubtful jokes regarding their Aunt 
Naomi and a certain "gentleman friend," who had been a 
Christian. Not that they meant anything by it, for they 
were intensely moral. 
Her very name had been chosen as appropriate to her 
fair skin and hair, blue eyes. It was not that by ,vhich 
she had been registered; though at this time they had all 
pretty well forgotten the fact. Leverson, too, had failed 
to realise her signature after their marriage. 
From the very beginning he hated Cousin Mordy and 
his family, \vith a bitter hatred, which grew and grew 
until it shut out the \vhole of the rest of the world. It 
came bet\veen him and his business. That most awful of 
all feelings oppressed him; the realisation of a lost God. 
Where was the use of money "vhen it could not rid him 
of Cousin l\10rdy and Co.? \i\That was the good of the 
house in Lancaster Gate \vhen it was forever full of those 
"filthy Je\vs"? What ,vas the good of buying things when 
he had no one to leave them to? \\That-and 11ere the 
odd, crude simplicity which is mingled with the guile of 
his kind came into play-was the good of so much flesh 
and blood in the way of a wi fe. when she could not, or 
\vould not, bear children? 
He told Lily that he would not have her people forever 
hanging about the place, and she only laughed at him. 
He declared that he had not a single moment's peace in 
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his own house-when nobody happened to be dancing or 
singing, or reciting, the gramophone was squawking out 
some unutterable tune, and some of Lily's small third 
cousins were playing bears in the hall, or shrieking on the 
stairs-and was reminded of his o\vn "study," a dark 
little den at the back of the dining-room. The boudoir 
was turned into a bedroom for Judith, who came to keep 
Lily company. 
"What's the good of a boudoir, sitting moping by one- 
self ?-that was what Lily said. It seemed impossible to 
believe that there had been a time when every room in the 
house, save that same boudoir and one bedroom-and he 
had even claimed his share in that-belonged to the mas- 
ter of the house, and was at the entire disposal of himself 
and his friends. 
Joseph and Samuel were married, and they brought 
their wives, and their children, with dirty, sticky fingers, 
and shrill voices, the leg of one drawer al\vays a little 
lower than the other. Oscar \vas unmarried and he 
brought his friends-young men with immense noses and 
an unchanging flow of spirits, who put in their time 
making love to Lily. Then there \vere Judith's admirers, 
curled and scented like an Assyrian bull, who seemed to 
overflo\v on to Lily. It \vas almost impossible to \VOO 
the one without the other, for the cousins habitually \vent 
about with their arms round eac11 other's \vaist$J.. Sara 
was married and had a blackguard of a husband and six 
children, \vhom Leverson, through his wife, practically 
kept. 
"Where was the good of my marrying if I'm not 
to be allo\ved to give my o\vn people a good time?" 
was her only and usual reply to her husband's remon- 
strances. 
He tried swearing at her as he had s\vorn at Clare; but 
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she had heard that sort of thing before, was impervious 
to it. 
rfhen came a time when Cousin Mordy declared that he 
,vas so lonely that he must have dear Judith back to live 
with him. Lily could not bear the thought of this. But 
still she saw that it was hard on l1er cousin, and thus com- 
pounded with him; so that one evening, \\Then Leverson 
got back from the city, he found the old nlan installed as 
permanent inmate. 
There "vas a great scene between him and his "vife; 
a scene which, in the old days, might have given him real 
pleasure; but he seemed to have lost his taste for every- 
thing in the way of enjoyment. 
Lily ,vas a very good-tempered woman. Generally 
speaking, she did not "care a hang what people said"; 
these were her own \vords. But what Leverson said about 
her friends and relations, above all about her dearly loved 
Cousin Mordy, "vas beyond bearing and she told her 
husband what she thought of him. She made so much 
noise-more noise than Leverson, which of course spoilt 
the whole thing so far as he was concerned-that the 
entire household gathered to the fray. Judith and her 
young man, who had been flirting in the tiny conservatory 
on the stairs, took part in it; Oscar and his friends, 
who were trying the new pianola; even the servants 
joined in. 
Cousin Mordy \vas bewildered. He could not under- 
stand what it was all about. When Leverson ordered hilTI 
out of the house he clung to Lily like a child, and ,vept. 
He ,yore a very long frock coat; which ,vas almost a 
gaberdine. Lily Ii fted one corner of it to dry his eyes 
for him. l-Ie said that he ,,,"ould pack his things and shake 
the dust of his father's-brother's-child's-husband's-house 
from off his feet; and the curse of God would be upon 
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the man for his cruelty to the more than father of the 
\vife of his bosom: alone, childless and accursed should 
he remain to the day of his death. 
Old Cousin Mordy might be meek, but he was shrewd; 
and that word "childless" got home. 
Then Lily delivered her ultimatum. If Cousin Mordy 
\vent she would go too. 
"Look queer, \vouldn't it?" she said, "if you sorter got 
into the habit of having wives who couldn't put up \vith 
you? Poor darling!" she fondled Cousin Mordy's hands 
as she had never fondled Leverson's. "You're dead cold, 
and no wonder. Come in here and I'll get you a drop of 
something." Then she drew him into her husband's 
"study." 
Aunt Rhoda, who had borrowed the drawing-room for 
a tea-party, returned to her friends-\vho had been hang- 
ing over the banisters. Oscar and his circle went back to 
the pianola, \vhich \vas in the dining-room. Judith and 
her lover retired, once more, to the conservatory. Lily 
was comforting her ancient cousin with her husband"s fine 
old Cognac in ,vhat was, supposedly, his o\vn special 
sanctum. . . . 
Sadly and slo\vly the master of the house Inade his ,vay 
ttpstairs, past the sunny room with the barred \\Tindows- 
which the last tenants had used as a nursery-,vhere three 
of Sara Isaacson's children hung over the gramophone. 
turned on to Stop )'e ticklin", Jock. 
Mrs. Isaacson's nurse \vas talking to one of the Lever- 
son servants, just within the door. "I'm glad as how she 
spoke up. A shame it "vas, that poor old simpleton as 
never did nobody any harm." 
"Well, he got his \vay with his last wi fe, and he'll get it 
\vith this one-I don't think !" remarked the other; and 
they both tittered. 
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Up in his o\vn room Leverson lay do,vn on his bed and 
turned his face to the ,vall. 
The dinner-gong sounded and he rose, \vashed his 
hands and face and tidied his hair-he had given up 
dressing for dinner-and \vent do\vnstairs. There ,vas 
no reason \vhy he should not eat in his o,vn house, he 
supposed, tTIorosely. 
Lily heard him coming, ran out of the dra\ving-room, 
and slipped her arm through his. 
"Come along, old dear. Let bygones be bygones; \\.e'll 
all shake do\vn after a bit, nlark nlY \yords for it. And 
here's Cousin Ivfordy ready to forget and forgive." 
Yes, Cousin 1Iordy \vas ready, ready and \villing. He 
insisted upon going do\vnstairs on Leverson's arm and 
sitting by his side. From this point of vantage he gave 
him nlany tips upon \vhat he supposed to be "good 
things"; and tried to persuade him to nlark his reconcilia- 
tion ,vith Lily by the gift of a diamond necklace-,yhich 
he, 1Iordy Stein, l1ad a chance of selling upon commis- 
sion. 
His business proposals \vere so pettifogging, so 
childish, that they made Leverson \vrithe. As to the 
necklace, for the sake of peace, he promised to think it 
over. 
Cousin l\Iordy's long, greasy black curls. of \vhich he 
\yas inordinately proud, for they \yere ,vithout a toucl1 
of grey, hung do".n the side of his face into his spoon 
as he gobbled his soup. . . . 
Lily ,vas talking of clothes. "A red coat-frock \vith a 
patent leather belt. I like a bit 0' colour nl)"self, it livens 
things up." 


One Sunday morning a tnonth later, three groups 
nlight have been seen converging upon each other ùo\yn 
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three paths in Kensington Gardens. It was a brilliant 
sununer day, the flo,ver beds were set like rare enamels in 
an expanse of radiant green. The air was full of the 
song of birds. 
One group-if it might be so called-consisted of 
nothing more than a nurse in a white dress, pushing a 
white perambulator. The other of a single lady and 
gentleman, the lady dressed in flowing grey chiffon, car- 
rying a grey parasol. 
The third party poured itself out over the whole width 
of the main path. There \vere several young men in 
frock coats and top hats, a young lady in a very tight 
pink go,vn, sundry children, an elderly lady or two; while 
there was something so gay and luscious about the whole 
party that it could not but remind the onlooker of a 
lavish display of cheap s\veets, shot from a barrel, 
banked up against the glass in front of a confectioner.s 
window. 
At the tail end of this group walked a stout, sallo,v- 
faced man, \vho for all his stoutness seemed to sag do\vn 
a trifle in his good clothes and who looked sullen and 
melancholy. At his right hand, clinging to his arm, was 
an elderly Jew, who had taken off his hat to enjoy the 
breeze or show his curls. This person was turning his 
head from side to side, smiling \\Tith childish eagerness 
and enjoyment. At his left hand was a stout, fair 
woman, \vho also smiled. She was attired in a crimson 
coat-frock \vith a patent leather belt, a crimson hat with 
feathers shading from ruby to pale pink. 
The t\VO smaller groups met first: the lady in grey gave 
a little cry of delight, the nurse drew up, and she bent 
over the child in the perambulator; while her companion 
stood by and gazed down at them both with a proprietary 
air of admiration and pleasure. 
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The larger party approached, flowed round them, and 
passed on at either side. 
'The stout, sullen man was driven close against the 
perambulator. He sa\v the baby first, of a creamy fair- 
ness, with \vide, bro,vn eyes, and a crest of fair hair, very 
upright among its cushions. Its mother, unmistakably 
its mother, "vas still bending over it; but at that very 
moment she raised herself, straightened her back, and the 
t,vo who had once been husband and wife were face to 
face! For one moment they gazed into each other's 
eyes. She looked very well and pretty. Leverson had 
never seen her \vith such a colour; there could be no two 
opinions on her beauty. She looked at him kindly, with 
no trace of anin10sity or embarrassment. Then she 
opened her lips; it seemed that she \vas going to speak, 
when the man gave a sudden lurch side\vays. . . . 
Sara Isaacson's youngest had caught him round his 
ankle \vith the hook of her mother's parasol and was 
shrieking aloud with joy. 
"Got yer there, Uncle Bert." 
Clare Glinte bent again over her baby, then turned and 
\valked away by her husband's side. 
"I was always sorry for him, always., even when I was 
most frightened, and no\v-oh, my dear, I know why. 
He was-oh, he al\vays '11LUst have been-so really futile." 
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As the young man put his hand to the uppermost of the 
four brass bell-knobs to the right of the fanlighted door 
he paused, withdre,v the hand again, and then pulled at 
the lowest knob. The sa\ving of bell-wire ans\vered hinl, 
and he waited for a moment, uncertain \vhether the bell 
had rung, before pulling again. Then there came fronl 
the basement a single cracked stroke; the head of a maid 
appeared in the \vhitevvashed area belo\v; and the head 
was \vithdra\vn as apparently the maid recognised hin1. 
Steps were heard along the hall; the door ,vas opened; 
and the maid stood aside to let him enter, the apron with 
,vhich she had slipped the latch still crumpled in her 
greasy hand. 
"Sorry, Daisy," the young man apologised, "but I 
didn't want to bring her down all those stairs. Ho\v is 
she? Has she been out to-day?" 
The maid replied that the person spoken of had been 
out; and the young man walked along the wide carpeted 
passage. 
It ,vas cumbered like an antique-shop \vith alabaster 
busts on pedestals, dusty palms in faience vases, and tro- 
phies of spears and shields and assegais. At the foot of 
the stairs was .a rustling portière of strung beads, and 
beyond it the carpet was continued up the broad, easy 
3 1 0 
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flight, secured at each step by a brass rod. Where the 
stairs made a turn, the fading light of the December after- 
noon, made still dimmer by a windo\v of decalcomanied 
glass, shone on a cloudy green aquarium with sallo\v gold- 
fish, a number of cacti on a shabby console table, and a 
large and dirty white sheepskin rug. Passing along a 
short landing, the young man began the ascent of the 
second flight. This also \vas carpeted, but with a carpet 
that had done duty in some dining- or bedroom before 
being cut up into strips of the \vidth of the narro,v 
space between the wall and the handrail. Then, as 
he still mounted, the young man's feet sounded loud on 
oilcloth; and when he finally paused and knocked at a 
door it was on a small landing of naked boards beneath 
the cold gleam of the skylight above the well of the 
ø stairs. 
"Come in," a girl's voice called. 
The room he entered had a 10\\T sagging ceiling 011 
\vhich shone a glow of firelight, making colder still the 
patch of eastern sky beyond the roofs and the cowls and 
hoods of chimneys framed by the square of the single 
\:vindow. The glow on the ceiling was reflected dully in 
the old dark mirror over the mantelpiece. An open door 
in the farther corner, han1pered with skirts and blouses, 
allowed a glimpse of a girl's bedroom. 
The young man set the paper bag he carried down on 
the littered round table and advanced to the girl who sat 
in an old wicker chair before the fire. She did not turn 
her head as he kissed her cheek, and he looked down at 
something that had muffled the sound of his steps as he 
had approached her. 
"RaIlo, that's new, isn't it, Bessie? Where did that 
come from?" he asked cheerfully. 
The middle of the floor was covered \vith a common 
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jute matting, but on the hearth was a magnificent leopard- 
skin rug. 
"lVlrs. Hepburn sent it up. There was a draught from 
under the door. It's much \varmer for my feet." 
"Very kind of 1Irs. Hepburn. Well, how are you 
feeling to-day, old girl ?" 
"Better, thanks, Ed." 
"That's the style. You'll be yourself again soon. 
Daisy says you've been out to-day?" 
"Yes, I went for a ,valk. But not far; I went to the 
l\1useum and then sat do\vn. You're early, aren.t you?" 
He turned a"vay to get a chair, from ,vhich he had to 
move a mass of tissue-paper patterns and buckram lin- 
ings. He brought it to the rug. 
"Yes. I stopped last night late to cash up for Vedder, 
so he's staying to-night. Turn and turn about. "\Vell, 
tell us all about it, Bess." 
Their faces were red in the firelight. Hefs had the 
prettiness that the first glance almost exhausts, the pretti- 
ness, amazing in its quantity, that one sees for a mo- 
ment under the light of the street lamps ,vhen shops and 
offices close fOf the day. She w.as short-nosed, pulpy- 
mouthed and faun ish-eyed, and only the rather remark-- 
able smallness of the head on the splendid thick throat 
saved her from ordinariness. He, too, might have been 
seen in his thousands at the close of any day, hurrying 
home to Cat ford or \ValhalTI Green or Tufnell Park to 
tea and an evening \vith a girl or in a billiard-room, or 
or else dining cheaply "up \Vest" preparatory to slTIoking 
cigarettes from yellow packets in the upper circle of a 
music-hall. Four inches of \vhite up-and-down collar 
encased his neck; and as he Ii fted his trousers at the knee 
to clear his purple socks, the pair of paper covers showed 
that had protected his cuffs during the day at the office. 
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He removed them, crump1ed them up and threw thenl 
on the fire; and the momentary addition to the light of 
the upper chamber sho\ved how curd-vvhite was that su- 
perb neck of hers and how moody and tired her eyes. 
From his face only one would have guessed, and 
guessed wrongly, that his preferences were for billiard- 
rooms and music-halls. His conversation showed then1 to 
be otherwise. It was of Polytechnic classes that he spoke, 
and of the course of lectures in English literature that had 
just begun. And, as if somebody had asserted that the 
pursuit of such studies was not compatible with a certain 
measure of physical development also, he announced that 
he ,,,ras not sure that he should 110t devote, say, half an 
evening a week, on Wednesdays, to training in the gym- 
. 
naSlum. 
((Mens sa.na in corpore sano
 Bessie," he said; "a sound 
mind in a sound body, you know. That's tremendously 
important, especially when a fellow spends the day in a 
stuffy office. Yes, I think I shall give it half Wednesdays, 
from eight-thirty to nine-thirty; sends you home in a 
glow. But I was going to tell you about the Literature 
Class. The second lecture's to-night. The first was 
splendid, all about the languages of Europe and Asia- 
\vhat they call the Indo-Germanic languages, you know. 
Aryans. I can't tell you exactly vvithout my notes, but 
the Hindoos and Persians, I think it was, they crossed 
the Hin1alaya l\iountains and spread west\vard someho,v, 
as far as Europe. That was the way it all began. It was 
splendid, the vvay the lecturer put it. English is a Ger- 
manic language, you know. Then can1e the Celts. I 
wish I'd brought n1Y notes. I see you've been reading; 
let's look " 
A book lay on her knees, its back warped by the heat 
of the fire. He took it and opened it. 
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"Ah, Keats! Glad you like Keats, Bessie. We needn't 
be great readers, but its important that what \ve do read 
should be all right. I don't kno\v him, not really kno\v 
him, that is. But he's quite all right-AI in fact. And 
he's an example of what I've al\vays maintained, that 
kno\vledge should be brought within the reach of all. It 
just sho\vs. He ,vas the son of a livery-stable keeper, you 
kno\v, so \vhat he'd have been if he'd really had chances, 
been to universities and so on, there's no knowing. But, 
of course, it's n10re from the historical standpoint that 
I'm studying these things. Let's have a look " 
He opened the book where a hairpin bet\veen the leaves 
marked a place. The firelight glq\ved on the page, and 
he read, tTIonotonously and inelastically: 


"And as I sat, over the light blue hills 
There ca1ne a noise of revellers: the rills 
Info the 'lvide strean't calne of purPle hue- 

Twas Bacchus and his cre'l
.'! 
The earnest tr1t1nþet spake, and sil'lJer thrills 
Fro11
 kissing cY1'nbals 11tade Q. n
erry din- 

Twas Bacchus and his kin! 
Like to a '11toving vintage down they ca1ne, 
Crowned 'lUit!z green leaves, and faces all on flal1te 
All I-1tadly dancing through the pleasant valley 
To scare thee, lv! elancholy /" 


It "vas the \vondrous passage from Endynl,io1Z., of the 
descent of the wild inspired rabble into India. Ed plucked 
for a moment at his lo\ver lip, and then, ,vith a "Hm! 
\\That's it all about, Bessie?" continued: 


"Within his car, aloft, young Bacchus stood
 
Trifling his iV'j'-dart
 in dancing 11lood, 
WitTz sidelong laughing,. 
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And little rills of crimson wine Î111brued 
His Plump white arms and shoulders, enough white 
F or Venus' pearly bite; 
And near him rode Silenus on his ass, 
Pelted with flowers as he on d.d pass, 
Tipsily quaffing." 


"H'm! I see. Mythology. That's made up of tales, and 
myths, you know. Like Odin and Thor and those, only, 
those \vere Scandinavian Mythology. So it would be 
absurd to take it too seriously. But I think, in a way, 
things like that do harm. You see," he explained, "the 
more beautiful they are the more harm they might do. 
We ought always to show virtue and vice in their true 
colours, and if you look at it from that point of view this 
is just drunkenness. That's rotten; destroys your body 
and intellect; as I heard a chap say once, it's an insult to 
the beasts to call it beastly. I joined the Blue Ribbon 
when I was fourteen and I haven't been sorry for it yet. 
No. N O\V there's Vedder; he 'went off on a bend,' as he 
calls it, last night, and even he says this morning it wasn't 
worth it. But let's read on." 
Again he read, \vith unresilient movement: 


((1 saw Osirian Eg,:>,pt kneel adown 
Before the vine uweath crown! 
I saw parched Abyssinia rouse and sing 
To the silver cY11'zbals' ring! 
I saw the wlzel1ning v'intage hotly pierce 
Old Tartary the fierce! 
Great Bra/una fron1 his tnystic hea'l'en groans. 


" 


"Hm ! He was a Buddhist god, Brahnla was; mytho- 
logy again. As I say, if you take it seriously, it's just 
glori fying intoxication. But I say; I can hardly see. 
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Better light the tamp. We'll have tea first, then read. 
No, you sit still; I'll get it ready; I know where things 
ar e " 
He rose, crossed to a little cupboard with a sink in it, 
filled the kettle at the tap, and brought it to the fire. Then 
he struck a match and lighted the lanlp. 
The cheap glass shade was of a foolish corolla shape, 
clear glass below, shading to pink, and deepening to red at 
the crimped edge. It gave a false \varmth to the spaces 
of the room above the level of the mantelpiece, and Ed's 
figure, as he turned the regulator, looked from the waist 
upwards as if he stood \vithin that portion of a spectrum 
screen that deepens to the band of red. The bright con- 
centric circles that spread in rings of red on the ceiling 
\\Tere more dimly reduplicated in the old mirror over the 
mantelpiece; and the wintry eastern light beyond the 
chimney-hoods seemed suddenly almost to die out. 
Bessie, her \vhite neck belo\v the level of the lamp- 
shade, had taken up the book again; but she ,vas not read- 
ing. She was looking over it at the upper part of the 
grate. Presently she spoke. 
"I \vas looking at some of those things this afternoon, 
at the 1\1useum." 
He \vas clearing from the table more buckram linings 
and patterns of paper, numbers of }([ 'j,rra.' s J our11,al and 
The Delineator. Already on his way to the cupboard he 
had put aside a red-bodiced dressmaker's "shape" of wood 
and wire. 
"What things ?" he asked. 
"Those you were reading about. Greek, aren't they?" 
"Oh, the Greek room! . .. But those people, Bacchus 
and those, ,veren't people in the ordinary sense. Gods 
and goddesses, most of 'em; Bacchus was a god. That's 
what mythology means. I wish sometimes our course 
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took in Greek literature, but it's a dead language after all. 
German's more good in modern life. It \vould be nice to 
know everything, but one has to select, you kno\v. Halla, 
I clean forgot; I brought you some grapes, Bessie; here 
they are, in this bag; we'll have' em a fter tea, what?" 
"But," she said again after a pause, still looking at the 
grate, "they had their priests and priestesses, and fol- 
lowers and people, hadn't they? I t ,vas their things I 
'vias looking at-combs and brooches and hairpins, and 
things to cut their nails \yith. They're all in a glass case 
there. And they had safety-pins, exactly like ours." 
"Oh, they were a civilised people," said Ed cheerfully. 
"It all gives you an idea. I only hope you didn't tire 
yourself out. You'll soon be all right, of course, but you 
have to be careful yet. We'll have a clean tablecloth, shall 
\ve ?" 
She had been seriously ill; her Ii fe had been despaired 
of; and someho\v the young Polytechnic student seemed 
anxious to assure her that she was now 
aI1 right again, or 
soon \vould be. They \vere to be l11arried "as soon as 
things brightened up a bit," and he 'was very much in love 
\vith her. He v{atched her head and neck as he continued 
to lay the table, 'and then, as he crossed once more to the 
cupboard, he put his hand lightly in passing on her hair. 
She gave so quick a start that he too started. She must 
have been very deep in her reverie to have been so taken 
by surprise. 
"1 say, Bessie, don't jump like that!" he cried witll 
involuntary quickness. Indeed, had his hand been red- 
hot, or ice-cold, or taloned, she could not have turned a 
more startled, even frightened, face to him. 
"It was your touching me," she l11uttered, resuming her 
gazing into the grate. 
He stood looking anxiously down on her. It ,vould 
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have been better not to discuss her state, and he kne\v it; 
but in his anxiety he forgot it. 
"That jumpiness is the effect of your illness, you kno\v." 
She ,vas not pleased that he should speak of her "odd- 
ness." For that matter, she, too, found him "odd"-at 
any rate, found it difficult to realise that l1e ,vas as he 
always had been. He had begun to irritate her a little. 
His club-footed reading of the verses had irritated her, 
and she had tried hard to hide from him that his cocksure 
opinions and the tone in \vhich they \vere pronounced 
jarred on her. It was not that she ,vas "better" than he, 
"kne\v" any more than he did, didn't (she supposed) love 
him still the same; these nloods, that dated from her ill- 
ness, had nothing to do with those things; she re- 
proached herself sometimes that she was subject to such 
doldrums. 
"It's all right, Ed, but please don't touch me just no\v," 
she said. 
He \vas in the act of leaning over her chair, but he saw 
her shrink, and refrained. 
"Poor old girl!" he said sympathetically. "What's the 
matter ?" 
"I don't kno\v. It's a\vful1y stupid of nle to be like 
this, but I can't help it. I shall be better soon if you leave 
t " 
me a one. 
"Nothing's happened. has it?" 
"Only those silly dreams I told you about." 
"Bother the dreams !" muttered the Polytechnic 
student. 
During her illness she had had dreams, and had come 
to herself at intervals to find Ed or the doctor, l\frs. Hep- 
burn or her aunt bending over her. These kind, solici- 
tous faces had been no more than a glimpse, and then she 
had gone off into the dreams again. The curious thing had 
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been that the dreams had seemed to be her vivid waking 
life, and the other things-the anxious faces, the details 
of her dingy bedroom, the thermometer under her tongue 
-had been the dream. And, though she had come back 
to actuality, the dreams had never quite vanished. She 
could remember no more of them than that they had 
seemed to hold a high singing and jocundity, issuing from 
some region of haze and golden light; and they seemed to 
hover, ever on the point of being recaptured, yet ever elud- 
ing all her mental efforts. She was living now between 
reality and a vision. 
She had fewer \vords than sensations, and it was a little 
pitiful to hear her vainly striving to make clear what she 
tneant. 
"It's so queer," she said. "It's like being on the edge 
of something-a sort of tiptoe-I can't describe it. Some- 
tin1es I could almost touch it with my hand, and then it 
goes away, but never qu.ite a\v.ay. It's like something just 
past the corner of my eye, over my shoulder, and I sit 
very still sometimes, trying to take it off its guard. But 
the moment I move my head it moves too--Iike this " 
Again he gave a quick start .at the suddenness of her 
action. Very stealthily her faunish eyes had stolen side- 
ways, and then she had s\viftly turned her head. 
"Here, I say, don't, Bessie !" he cried nervously. "Y otl 
look awfully uncanny \",hen you do that ! You're brood- 
ing," he continued, "that's what you're doing, brooding. 
You're getting into a lo\v state. You w.ant bucking up. 
I don't think I shall go to the Polytec. to-night; I shall 
stay and cheer you up. Y Ott kno,v, I really don't think 
you're making an effort, darling." 
His last words seemed to strike her. They seemed to 
fit in ,vith something of ,vhich she too was conscious. 
"Not making an effort · . ." she ,vondered ho\v he kne\v 
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that. She felt in some v.ague way that it was itnportant 
that she should make an effort. 
For, ,vhile her dream ever evaded her, and yet never 
ceased to call her with such a voice as he who reads on a 
magic page of the calling of elves hears stilly in his brain, 
yet somehow behind the seduction "vas another and a 
sterner voice. There was warning as well as fascination. 
Beyond that edge at \vhich she strained on tiptoe, mingled 
,vith the jocund calls to Hasten, Hasten, were deeper calls 
that bade her Beware. They puzzled her. Be\vare of 
what? Of what danger? And to \vhom? . . . 
"How do you mean, I'm not making an effort, Ed?" 
she asked slovvly, again looking into the fire, where the 
kettle now made a gnat-like singing. 
"Why, an effort to get all right again. To be as you 
used to be-as, of course, you will be soon." 
"As I 'Usød to be?" The ,vords came with a little check 
in her breathing. 
"Yes, before all this. To be yourself, you know." 
"Myself ?" 
"All jolly, and without these jerks and jumps. I wish 
you could get away. A fortnight by the sea would do you 
all the good in the \vorld." 
She kne\v not "vhat it was in the words "the sea" that 
caused her suddenly to breathe more deeply. The sea! 
. . . It was as if, by the mere uttering of them, l1e had 
touched some secret spring, brought to fulfilment son1e 
spell. What 11ad he meant by speaking of the sea? . . . 
A fortnight before, had somebody spoken to her of the 
sea it ,vould have been the sea of 1\Iargate, of Brighton, of 
Southend, that, supplying the image that a ,yord calls up 
as if by conjuration, she would have seen before her; and 
,vhat other image could she supply, could she possibly 
supply, now? . . . Yet she did, or almost did, supply one. 
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\Vhat new experience had she had, or what old, old one 
had been released in her? \\lith that confused, joyous 
dinning just beyond the range of physical hearing there 
had suddenly mingled a ne\v illusion of sound-a vague, 
vast pash and rustle, silky and harsh both at once, its tire- 
less voice holding meanings of stillness and solitude COlll- 
pared with \vhich the silence that is mere absence of sound 
"vas vacancy. It was part of her dream, invisible, in- 
tangible, inaudible, yet there. As if he had been an 
enchanter, it had come into being at the word upon his 
lips. Had he other such words? Had he the Master 
'i\T ord that-( ah, she knew what the Master 'i\T ord would 
do !)-\vould make the Vision the Reality and the Reality 
the Vision? Deep within her she felt something-her 
soul, herself, she knevv not \vhat-thrill and turn over 
and settle again. . . . 
"The sea," she repeated in a lo\v voice. 
"Yes, that's "'''hat you want to set you up-rather! 
Do you remember that fortnight at Littlehampton, you 
and me and your aunt? J oIly that ,vas! I like Little- 
hampton. It isn't flash like Brighton, and 11argate's al- 
\vays so beastly cro\vded. And do yot! ren1en1ber that 
afternoon by the \vindmiIl? I did love you that after- 
B . '" 
noon, eSSle. ... 
He continued to talk, but she ,vas not listening. She 
,vas wondering why the words "the sea" were someho\v 
part of it all-the pins and brooches of the IVluseum, the 
book on her knees, the dream. She remembered a game 
of hide-and-seek she had played as a child, in ,vhich cries 
of "Warm, \varm, \varmer!" had announced the approach 
to the hidden object. Oh, she was getting warm-posi- 
tively hot. . . . 
He had ceased to talk, and "vas watching her. Perhaps 
it ,vas the thought of how he had loved her that afternoon 
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by the windmi1t that had brought him close to her chair 
again. She was aware of his nearness, and closed her 
eyes for a moment as if she dreaded something. Then 
she said quickly, "Is tea nearly ready, Ed?" and, as he 
turned to the table, took up the book again. 
She felt that even to touch that book brought her 
"warmer." It feU open at a page. She did not hear the 
clatter Ed made at the table, nor yet the babble his words 
had evoked, of the pierrots and banjos and minstrels of 
Margate and Littlehampton. It was to hear a gladder, 
wilder tumult that she sat once more so still, so achingly 
listening. . . . 


UThe earnest trun
pet spake, and silver thrills 
From kissing cY'n
bals made a '1'nerry din- n 


The words seemed to move on the page. In her eyes 
another light than the firelight seemed to play. Her 
breast rose, and in her thick white throat a little inarticu- 
late sound twanged. 
"Eh ? Did you speak, Bessie?" Ed asked, stopping in 
his buttering of bread. 
" Eh ? N " 
. . .. o. 
In answering, her head had turned for a moment, and 
she had seen him. Suddenly it struck her ,vith force: ,vhat 
a shaving of a man he ,vas! Desk-chested, weak-necked, 
conscious of his little "important" lip and chin-yes, he 
needed a Polytechnic gymnastic course! Then she re- 
marked how once, at 11:argate, she had seen him in the 
distance, as in a hired baggy bathing-dress he had bathed 
from a machine, in muddy water, one of a hundred others, 
aU rather cold, flinging a poto-ball about and shouting 
stridently. "A sound mind in a sound body I" . . . He 
was rather vain of his neat shoes, too, and doubtless 
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stunted his feet; and she had seen the little spot on his 
neck caused by the chafing of his collar-stud. . .. No, 
she did not want him to touch l1er, just now at any rate. 
His touch would be too like a betrayal of another touch 
. . . somewhere, sometime, somehow . . . in that tan- 
talising dream that refused to allow itself either to be 
fully remembered or quite forgotten. What was that 
dream? T/Vhat was it? . . . 
She continued to gaze into the fire. 
Of a sudden she sprang to her feet with a choked cry 
of almost animal fury. The fool had touched her. Car- 
ried a,vay doubtless by the memory of that afternoon by 
the \vindmill, he had, in passing once more to the kettle, 
crept softly behind her and put a swift burning kiss on 
the side of her neck. 
Then he had retreated before her, stumbling against 
the table and causing the cups and saucers to jingle. 
The basket-chair tilted up, but righted itself again. 
"I told you- I told you-" she choked, her stockish 
finger shaking with rage, "I told you-you " 
He put up his elbow as if to ward off a blow. 
(ty ou touched me-you!-'J'ouJ-" the words broke from 
her. 
He had put himself farther round the table. He 
stammered. 
"Here-dash it all, Bessie-what is the matter?" 
(ty ou touched me!" 
"All right," he said sullenly. "I won't touch you again 
-no fear. I didn't know you were such a firebrand. All 
right, drop it now. I won't again. Good Lord I" 
Slowly the white fist she had drawn back sank to her 
side again. 
"All right now," he continued to grumble resentfully. 
"You needn't take on so. It's said-I won't touch you 
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again." Then, as if he remembered that after aU she ,vas 
ill and must be humoured, he began, '\vhile her bosonl still 
rose and fell rapidly, to talk \vith an assumption that 
nothing much had happened. "Come, sit down again, 
Bessie. The tea's in the pot and I'll have it ready in a 
couple of jiffs. vVhat a ridiculous little girl you are
 to 
take on like that! . . . And I say, listen! That's a 
111uffin-beIl, and there's a grand fire for toast ! You sit 
dOW11 ,yhile I fun out and get 'em. Give me your key, so I 
can let myself in again " 
He took her key from hef bag, caught up his hat, and 
hastened out. 
But she did not sit do\vn again. She ,vas no calmer for 
his quick disappearance. In that moment when he had 
recoiled from her she had had the expression of some 
handsome and angered snake, its hood puffed, ready to 
strike. She stood dazed; one \vould have supposed that 
that ill-advised kiss of his had indeed been the I\1aster 
\V ord she sought, the \"'V ord she felt approaching, the 
\\1 ord to \vhicl1 the objects of the Th1useum, the book. that 
rustle of a sea she had never seen, had been but the evef 
"\varming" stages. Some merest trifle stood bet\veen her 
and those elfin cries, between her and that thin golden mist 
in which faintly seen shapes seemed to move-shapes a]- 
most of tossed arms, "raving. brandishing objects 
strangely all-but familiar. That roaring of the sea \vas 
not the rushing of her own blood in her ears, that rosy 
flusI1 'llot the artificial glow of the cheap fed lamp-shade. 
The shapes \vere almost as plain as if she sa\" them in 
some clear but black mirror, the sounds almost as audible 
as if she heard them through some not very thick muf- 
fling. . . . 
"Quick-the book," she muttered. 
But even as she stretched out her hand for it, again 
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came that solemn sound of warning. As if something 
sought to stay it, she had deliberately to thrust her hand 
for\vard. Again the high dinning calls of "Hasten! 
Hasten!" \vere nlingled with that deeper "Beware!" She 
kne\v in her soul that, once over that terrible edge, the 
Dream \vould become the Reality and the Reality the 
Dream. She kne\v nothing of the fluidity of the thing 
called Personality-not a thing at all, but a state, a bal- 
ance, a relation, a resultant of forces so delicately in 
equilibrium that a touch, and -pff !-the horror of 
Formlessness rushed over all. 
As she hesitated a new light appeared in the chamber. 
Within the frame of the small square \vindow, beyond the 
ragged line of the chimney-cowls, an edge of orange 
brightness showed. She leaned forward. It was the 
nloon, rusty and bloated and flattened by the earth-mist. 
The next moment her hand had clutched at the book. 


((Whence came ye, 1nerry Damsels! Whence cante ye 
So 1nany, and so many, and such glee? 
Why have ye left your bowers desolate, 
Your lutes, and gentler fate? 
(
V e follow Bacchus, Bacchus on the wing 
A -con,quering ! 
Bacchus, young Bacchus! Good or '111 betide 
We dance before /zi1n through kingdon'ts wide! 
C01ne hither, Lady fair, and joinèd be 
To our wild minstrelsy!')} 


There was an instant in which darkness seemed to blot 
out all else; then it rolled aside, and in a blaze of bright- 
ness was gone. It was gone, and she stood face to face 
with her Dream, that for t\VO thousand years had slum- 
bered in the blood of her and her line. She stood, with 
mouth agape and eyes that hailed, her thick throat full of 
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suppressed clamour. The other ,vas the Dream now, and 
these! . . · They came down, mad and noisy and bright- 
Mænades, Thyades, satyrs, fauns-naked, in hides of 
beasts, ungirded, dishevelled, wreathed and garlanded, 
dancing, singing, shouting. The thudding of their hooves 
shook the ground, and the clash of their timbrels and the 
rustling of their thyrsi filled the air. They brandished 
frontal bones, the dismembered quarters of kids and 
goats; they struck the bronze ca!1tharus, they tossed the 
silver obba up aloft. Do\vn a cleft of rocks and \voods 
they came, trooping to a wide seashore \vith the red of 
the sunset behind them. She sa\v the evening light on 
the sleek and dappled hides, the gilded ivory and rich 
brown of their legs and shoulders, the white of inner 
arms held up on high, their \vide red mouths, the quiver- 
ing of the twin flesh-gouts on the necks of the leaping 
fauns. And, shutting out the glimpse of sky at the head 
of the deep ravine, the god himself descended, \vith his 
car full of drunken girls who slept \vith the serpents 
coiled about them. 
Shouting and moaning and frenzied., leaping upon one 
another with libidinous laughter and beating one another 
with the half-stripped thyrsi, they poured down to the 
yellow sands and the anemonied pools of the shore. They 
raced to the water, that gleamed pale as nacre in the 
deepening twilight in the eye of the evening star. They 
ran along its edge over their images in the wet sands, 
calling their lost companion. 
"Hasten, hasten I" they cried, and one of them, a young 
man \vith a torso noble as the dawn and shoulder-lines 
strong as those of the eternal hills, ran here and there 
célJling her name. 
"Louder, louder!" she called back in ecstasy. 
Something dropped and tinkled against the fender. 
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It was one of her hairpins. One side of her hair was in 
a loose tumble; she threw up the small head on the superb 
thick neck. 
"Louder !-I cannot hear! Once mor c " 
Thè throwing up of her head that had brought down 
the rest of her hair had given her a .glimpse of herself 
in the glass over the mantelpiece. For the last time that 
formidable "Beware!" sounded like thunder in her ears; 
the next moment she had snapped with her fingers the 
ribbon that was cutting into her throbbing throat. He 
with the torso and those shoulders was seeking her . . . 
how should he know 11er in that dreary garret, in those 
joyless habiliments? He would as soon know his Own 
in that crin1son-bodiced, wire-framed dummy by the 
window yonder! . . . 
Her fingers clutched at the tawdry mercerised silk of 
her blouse. There was a rip, and her arms and throat 
were free. She panted as she tugged at something that 
gave with a short "click-click," as of steel fasten- 
ings; something fell against the fender. . .. These 
also. . .. She tore at them, and kicked them as they 
.lay about her feet as leaves lie about the trunk of a tree 
in autumn. . . . 
uAh!" 
And as she stood there, as if within the screen of a 
spectrum that deepened to the band of red, her eyes fell 
on the leopard-skin at her feet. She caught it up, and 
in doing so sa\v purple grapes-purple grapes that issued 
from the mouth of a paper bag on the table. With the 
dappled pelt about her she sprang forward. The juice 
spurted through them into the mass of her loosened 
hair. Down her body there was a spilth of seeds and 
pulp. She cried hoarsely aloud. 
"Once 111ore-oh, answer me! Tell me my name!" 
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Ed
s steps were heard on the oilcloth portion of the 
staircase. 
"My name-oh, my name!" she cried in an agony of 
suspense. . . . "Gh, they will not \vait for me! They 
have lighted the torches-they run up and down the shore 
\vith torches-oh, cannot you see me? . . ." 
Suddenly she dashed to the chair on \vhich the litter 
of linings and tissue-paper lay. She caught up a double 
handful and crammed them on the fire. They caught and 
flared. There was a call upon the stairs, and the sound 
of somebody mounting in haste. 
"Once-once only-my name!" 
The soul of the Bacchante rioted, struggled to escape 
from her eyes. Then as the door was flung open, she 
heard, and gave a terrifying shout of recognition. 
"I hear- I ahnost hear-but once more. . . . 10! 10, 
lo, Io!" 
Ed, in the doorway, stood for one moment agape; the 
next, ignorant of the full purport of his o\vn words- 
ignorant that though man may come westwards he may 
yet bring his worship \vith him-ignorant that to make 
the Dream the Reality and the Reality the Dream is 
Heaven's dread fullest favour-and ignorant that, that 
Edge once crossed, there is 110 return to the sanity and 
s\\yeetness and light that are only seen clearly in the 
moment \vhen they are lost for ever-he had dashed 
down the stairs crying in a voice hoarse and high with 
terror: 
"She's mad! She's mad!" 
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SENTIMENTAL RUBBISH 


I WAS never a man who believed in a lot of sentimental 
rubbish, and to the best of nlY belief I have ordered 111Y 
life accordingly. Perhaps it would be truer and l1lore 
to the point to say I have ordered the lives of those 
around me over whose destinies I have control in a spirit 
of firm and rational common sense. Yet here again I 
n1ay be giving a wrong impression, for I alU no employer 
of labour or master of men on the grand scale. Neither 
am I the father of a large and what is called a rising 
family. I have a family, it is true, of one-a son. So, 
after all that preamble, my sway boils itself do\vn to the 
control of a single issue, for an honest man must al\vays 
discount his wife as cOfiling under his jurisdiction. 
There is no senior or junior partner it1 real marriage: 
of that I am confident; and, although a man who likes to 
have his own way, I have yet breadth of mind sufficient 
to realise that one is not the only person entitled to clailTI 
that indulgence. 
But in the matter of bringing up a son there is a differ- 
ence. To the best of my ability I have tried to stand for 
my boy as an example of how a man should behave. I 
have always striven to show him the value of reticence, 
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and of taking the knocks in life \vithout raising a wail 
over them. 
The principle of keeping a stiff upper lip I started to 
inculcate over the first cut knee, occasioned by the first 
serious cropper on the gravel path outside our house. 
"That's a terrible noise for a man to make, Dicky," I 
said reproachfully. 
"B-but it-t-turts s-so, Dad-die," he \vailed. 
'4The more reason to be brave about it." 
"I-d-don' wan' to be b-brave-I w-wan' to cry." 
And he started afresh. 
"N othing in this world is the better by being cried 
about, old son. We must take \vhat comes along \vith 
a grin, and then you'll find " 
But just at that moment his mother appeared. 
"It \vould have been more to the point to have sponged 
his knees with some hot water," she said; and gathering 
him up in her arms, she carried him, howling with 
rene\ved vigour, to\vard the bathroom. 
"It's all \vrong," I told her later. "You undermined 
the lesson I had started." 
"There was gravel in his knees under the skin; there 
may have been tetanus germs, too-and you wasted five 
minutes just talking." 
"That's absurd," I answered. "Ridiculous! Who ever 
heard of a child coming to any harm from a fall?" 
Women have a knack of putting a man in the wrong. 
It is part of their nature, I suppose. Just to prove ho\v 
obviously at fault she had been, I dropped in to the doctor 
after lunch and told hilu the sil1y suggestion. Of course 
he pooh-poohed the \vhole idea. 
As I \vas leaving, he laughed and said, "So you're pos- 
ing as the Spartan father, \vhat?" 
"Why should you laugh at that?" I queried. 
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He looked at me whimsically. 
"One remembers things," he answered. "I cannot help 
bringing to mind the morning that boy was born." 
"Anything that occurs with a doctor is in confidence," 
I replied hotly. 
"Am I breaking one?" 
"Even reference to such a thing-I-I had had very 
little sleep. And " 
"Why excuse yourself? God knows it was natural 
enough. There are times with all of us 
"I must be going." 
"All right," he smiled. "And you needn't worry your- 
self about those tetanus germs." 
"I'm not worrying-it was my wife." 
"Oh, quite. Yet-er-it was you who came to see 

 me-not she. Afternoon." 


" 


"Of course the boy must go to a boarding school-vital 
part of his education-knock the nonsense out of hiln- 
learn to stand on his own feet." 
"Yet awhile?" 
"I never suggested yet awhile-but we must look ahead 
-face essentials. A boy who doesn't go to a boarding- 
school " 
"I know," said my wife, "and I want him to go. I 
want him to do all the right things at the right time. I 
should hate to think of Dicky not going to a boarding- 
school. When shall we send him?" 
"Oh, "\vell-sometime or another-not yet. Be absurd 
to send him yet awhile-little chap like that." 
Years after I heard my \vife saying, "I kept Dicky at 
home a year longer than my husband intended." 
"How?" said her friend. 
But I didn't catch the ans\ver. I have often wondered 
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,vhat it ,vas, for \ve were in perfect agreement about the 
time he should be sent to Rathmoral; but someho\v I 
never found an opening to put the question. For six 
\yeeks before Richard's first term I spent a good deal of 
time \vith the boy, and I venture to believe the time \vas 
not ill-spent. 
"It's your first battle," I told him, "and you must enter 
it light-heartedly. All those curls must come off, y'know." 
"Yes, Dads." 
"You'd better get used to calling me pater, other\vise 
chaps \vill be chaffing you." 
"Yes, Dads." 
"Make a start, then-get used to picking up ideas 
readily, and don't fidget \vith that door-handle." 
"Yes, Dads." 
"Pater. " 
"Yes, Pater." 
"N othing leads to a boy having a bad time quicker 
than sentimentalities-know what I mean?" 
"Blubbing." 
"That sort of thing-and being too soft in his ways. 
\Vant to be as manly as you can, put your hands in your 
pockets-\vear your cap as if it meant something." 
"Yes, Dads-Pater." 
"\Vhen the day comes for you to be off, don't make a 
fuss-bad for everyone, fussing. Give your mother a 
kiss, shake hands with me. Slap on your hat, and get 
away like a gentlman." 
He looked such a little chap standing by the door 
t\viddling with the handle, I hadn't the heart to scold 
him \vhen he replied : "Yes, Dads." 
"A\\"ay you go, then," said I, and he capéred off to 
the garden. 
I do not believe for a moment I imagined my \vo,rds 
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\vould take root; it was more on general principles I 
spoke them, and when everything happened just as I had 
set it forth, I confess to experiencing the queerest 
sensations. 
He went through his paces like an actor in a play, \vith 
a careful observance of every detail. In one essential 
only did he vary the programnle from my setting, and 
that was to slap on his hat, a very detestable bowler pre- 
scribed in the equipment-table from Rathmoral, prior to 
kissing his mother farewell and shaking hands with nle. 
Then he bustled out to witness the iron-bound wooden 
chest containing his belongings being carried to the cab. 
I happened to catch my "vife's eye, and she said: 
"My little boy is quite, quite dead, and only the man 
remains." 
"Nonsense," I replied; "he's a very fine little gentle- 
nlan." And I followed him out into the hall. I found 
him there breathing jerkily through his nose, and his 
mouth screwed up as though he had swallowed a nasty 
physic. 
"That ,vas first-rate," I said. 
"W-was it, Pater?" 
I smacked him on the back. 
"Just right." The man with the box had his back 
towards us. "I'm proud of you, and-and you can give 
me a kiss if you like, Dicky." 
After all, it made it easier for the boy. 


I venture to state affirmatively that no young officer in 
the New Army looked better in his uniform than my son. 
To be biased is no failing of mine, and if one of the many 
friends that Richard brought to the 110use during the 
months of his training had appeared a better specimen of 
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manhooâ than he I would not hesitate to say so. It may 
have been tactless of me to express the vie\v in the presence 
of other families who also had their sons serving with the 
Colours, but, after all, there is no great harm in observing 
undisputable facts. 
So many parents lose perspective ,vhere their children 
are concerned, and sometimes it has been my misfortune 
to endure for hours the adulations of this or that father or 
mother upon the respective merits of their soldier-son. 
They seem to forget that the photograph, so prominently 
displayed in all the reception-rooms, is silently disputing 
the authenticity of half they are saying. Personally, I 
don't believe in all this elaborate exhibition-for my own 
part, I carry a photograph of Richard in my note-case, 
where it is not forcing itself upon the attention of all 
observers. Sometilnes in sheer self-defence I have been 
obliged to take it out and show it to people when they 
are becoming too extravagant in acclainling their own 
wares. 
The result has generally been satisfactory, and doubly 
so \vhen I have been persuaded to say a few words about 
the boy. 
When one has passed the age for fighting it is good to 
reflect you can enter a name worthy to take up the 
challenge. Yes, I'm proud of Richard; he has turned 
out in all senses the lad I should wish him to be. Good- 
hearted, straight-linlbed, keen, humorous, and not a 
scrap of sentimental rot anywhere in his composition. 
No one deplores this war more than I do, but, as I've 
said a good many times, I'm afraid, it's giving us back- 
bone-grit. We shall arise none the worse-but better: 
those of us that are left. 
But it was curious how my wife behaved. From the 
moment Richard joined up, ber manner to\vard him 
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underwent a complete change. It seemed as though she 
slipped back to the old nursery days, gentleness, worry- 
ing about his under-clothes and cakes and all manner 
of time-forgotten odds and ends. I spoke to her about 
it once or twice-silly to coddle a fellow. But she seenled 
to ignore my words. 
"It pleases me," she said, "and it can't matter." 
"Mustn't let the young devil get too big an idea of 
himself-that's all. These are hard times, and we must 
approacl1 'em severely." 
Richard was in training less than a score of miles from 
where we lived, so we saw him pretty constantly, and 
during those visits I gave hinl to understand quite clearly 
that his Colonel was not the only O.C. who l1eld him to 
account. 
"I may not be a soldier, but I'll take jolly good care 
that my son is ; and you'll kindly remove those abominable 
boots from the mantelpiece while I'm talking." 
At which the young devil would laugh, and complinlent 
me 011 my Orderly Room manner. 
"But I'm not there now, Dad," he would add-a nan1e 
that he had slipped back into the habit of using. 
I suppose on an average he dropped in to dinner about 
once a fortnight. His visits were always unheralded, 
except for whatever particular form of noise he elected to 
create 011 the doorstep. On these occasions I made a 
point of opening the door to him myself and subduing 
his exuberance. 
"It's all very well ill canlp or barracks, but you must 
consider your mother's feelings. A certain amount of 
reserve, my dear boy " 
Then, one night, just as my wife and I were taking our 
places at table, we heard a more than usually deafeniñ g 
hullabaloo outside. 
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"You really must toe the line, my boy," said I, as he 
burst into the hall. 
"Parade, Dis-miss!" he roared. Then, "Chuck it, 
Pater, you silly old Field-Marshal-you know you like 
it." And up \vent his voice again to shout "Mums!" 
"Y ou aren't fit to hold a conlmission," I rated, as I 
follo\ved hinl to the dining-room. "There, look at your 
nlother ! You've scared her quite white ,vith all the 
noise." Which was no less than the truth. 
But the boy seenled to ignore the obvious fact, and 
kissed her so roughly that I corrected him heartily. 
"\\That about a bottle of the old Jolly Roger?" he said, 
swinging round on me. 
"Certainly not," I replied. "\Ve don't want to make 
things worse." 
But his mother interrupted \vith, "Let's have a bottle, 
dear, just to-night. I think it would do me good." 
And up went Richard's parade-ground voice in a yell 
of: "Orderly!" 
"I will not allow you to address the servants in that 
manner." 
The old mal1-servant didn't seem to mind, however, 
and ans\vered the call \vith a snliling face. 
"Bottle 0 f the best," said Richard. 
"In this house I give orders," said I. 
"l\Iake it a magnum," amended Richard. 
And old Charles \vent out, still smiling. 
"You are behaving very badly, Richard, and I cannot 
understand it. I think, Mother, if you were to say a fe\v 
\vords " 
But she just stretched out her hand and patted the boy 
gently on the arm. 
"You're a good old sort, aren't you, Mums?" 
"It's all very \vell," I grunlbled, "but if you feel no 
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obligation to respect your parents, at least remember 
the uniform you wear demands a certain standard of 
behaviour." 
The boy's eyes rested on mine humorously. 
"I'm sticking to the old standard, Dad; tl1e one you 
gave me," he ans\vered. 
"Indeed? Then you are not an apt pupil, my son." 
Just at that moment the ,vine ,vas brought in, so I let 
the discussion lapse. 
I was father disposed to reproacI1 myself with laxity 
in allowing the wine to be uncorked, for its effects seenled 
to heighten Richard's obstreperous mood. For some 
reason, he recalled the oldest and farthest-off little inci- 
dents of his early boyhood. 
"I say, Mums, d'you remember that summer holiday 
. in the Lakes, "vhen I had a slice of bread-and-butter 
coated with sultanas, and was sick after it?" 
"Don't be disgusting," said I. 
But she: "I remember, darling; of course I remember" · 
(as though it were some pearl of menlory) "but you \vere 
such a little boy." 
"N ever mind; it sticks in my head all right. You or 
someone had just spread the picnic cloth, when suddenly 
I " 
"I forbid you to bring up these details." 
" 'Bring up' is good," applauded Richard. 
After dinner he sat at the piano and hammefed out 
ragtinle tunes, with an execrable touch inimitably his 
own. Then, with a fe\v inept chords, he changed the 
tune to an old nursery air, a little song, if I think right, 
that his mother taught in the back years \vhen there ,vas 
no war and people lived happily ever after\vards. I 
happened to look up from my paper, and tears were 
standing in her eyes. 
2a 
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"You really must toe the line, my boy," said I, as he 
burst in to the hall. 
"Parade, Dis-miss!" he roared. Then, "Chuck it, 
Pater, you silly old Field-Marshal-you know you like 
it." And up \vent his voice again to shout "lVlums!" 
"You aren't fit to hold a commission," I rated, as I 
follo\ved him to the dining-room. "There, look at your 
mother ! You've scared her quite white ,vith all the 
noise." Which was no less than the truth. 
But the boy seemed to ignore the obvious fact, and 
kissed her so roughly that I corrected him heartily. 
"vVhat about a bottle of the old Jolly Roger?" he said, 
swinging round on me. 
"Certainly not," I replied. "\Ve don't want to make 
things \vorse." 
But his mother interrupted \vith, "Let's have a bottle, 
dear, just to-night. I think it would do me good." 
And up \vent Richard's parade-ground voice in a yell 
of: "Orderly!" 
"I will not allow you to address the servants in that 
manner." 
The old mall-servant didn't seem to mind, however, 
and ans,vered the call ,vith a smiling face. 
"Bottle of the best," said Richard. 
"In this house I give orders," said I. 
"l\Iake it a magnum," alnended Richard. 
And old Charles \vent out, still smiling. 
"Y ou are behaving very badly, Richard, and I cannot 
understand it. I think, Mother, if you were to say a fe\v 
\vords " 
But she just stretched out her hand and patted the boy 
gently on the arm. 
"Y ou're a good old sort, aren't you, Mums?" 
"It's all very \veIl," I grunlbled, "but if you feel no 
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obligation to respect your parents, at least remember 
the uniform you wear demands a certain standard of 
behaviour.' , 
The boy's eyes rested on mine humorously. 
"I'm sticking to the old standard, Dad; tl1e one you 
gave me," he ans\vered. 
"Indeed? Then you are not an apt pupil, my son." 
Just at that moment the ,vine ,vas brought in, so I let 
the discussion lapse. 
I was rather disposed to reproacI1 myself with laxity 
in allowing the wine to be uncorked, for its effects seemed 
to heighten Richard's obstreperous ß100d. For some 
reason, he recalled the oldest and farthest-off little inci- 
dents of his early boyhood. 
"I say, Mums, d'you remember that summer holiday 
. in the Lakes, when I had a slice of bread-and-butter 
coated with sultanas, and was sick after it?" 
"Don't be disgusting," said I. 
But she: "I remember, darling; of course I remember" · 
(as though it were some pearl of menlory) "but you ,vere 
such a little boy." 
"N ever mind; it sticks in my head all right. Y ou or 
someone had just spread the picnic cloth, when suddenly 
I " 
"I forbid you to bring up these details." 
" 'Bring up' is good," applauded Richard. 
After dinner he sat at the piano and hamnlered out 
ragtinle tunes, with an execrable touch inimitably his 
own. Then, with a fe\v inept chords, he changed the 
tune to an old nursery air, a little song, if I think fight, 
that his mother taught in the back years \vhen there was 
no war and people lived happily ever after\vards. I 
happened to look up from my paper, and tears were 
standing in her eyes. 
2a 
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"Don't play that infernal thing, Richard; we are not 
in the nursery now," said I. 
He stopped and gave a short laugh. 
"No, by Jove. It can1e back to me, that's all-like 
other things." He pivoted slowly on the music-stool, and 
began: "D'you remember, Dad, just before I went to 
Rathmoral " 
But fearing fresh disclosures, I replied: 
HN 0, and don't intend to try. Draw up a chair and 
smoke your cigarette quietly." 
For a moment he showed signs of obedience, then 
changed his mind. 
"Have I got any decent socks upstairs, Mums?" 
"I'll see, darling." 
"N 0, no. I know where to look. Shan't be long." 
But he "vas gone some time, and in a spirit of curiosity 
I rose and, on sonle pretext or other, went after him. 
There was a heavy pile carpet on the bedroom corridor, 
so my approach was noiseless. His door was partly 
open, and his back toward me. 
Why, I don't kno"v-perhaps to admire his broad 
shoulders-but I did not make my presence known. He 
was standing by the dressing-table taking letters froln an 
open drawer-I recognised them; they \vere from the 
girl to "vhom he was betrothed. He tied them in a neat 
packet and thoughtfully placed it in his breast-pocket. 
His eye fell on a little ebony cat \vith an absurd ribbon 
about its neck that his mother had given him on a trivial 
occasion. He smiled-l sa\v the reflection of it in the 
mirror: a queer smile, half-boyish, half-mannish. Then 
I turned and went quickly and softly back to the drawing- 
room. 
A moment later he was whistling noisily as he came 
down the stairs. 
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"N othing doing 'cept joy patterns which aren't regula- 
tion," he said, as he came in. "Hullo! look at the time. 
I n1ust fly." The tone of his voice smothered an odd 
feeling which that glinlpse through the door had set it1 
Illotion. 
His feet rattled a sort of breakdown on the parquet 
floor. 
"1"'oodle'oo, dear old Pater, By-oh, Mums, dear old 
thing." 
"And next time you come, perhaps you'll make a little 
less noise," I suggested. 
"P'r'aps I shall," he laughed. 
His mother rose and kissed him with more than usual 
gentleness. His arms seenled to tighten about her; then 
he threw back his head and shouted: 
"Disengage-I'll lose the train." 
The mantelpiece vases "zinged" froln the intensity of 
sound. 
He did not \vait for any rebuke, but rushed out of the 
foom and, grabbing his cap from the stand, rattled down 
the steps, yelling, "So long, everybody." 
His mother stood by the door long after he had gone. 
I was glancing at the evening paper when she returned. 
"Don't know what possessed the boy Ito-night," I 
grumbled. 
For a while she made no answer, then crossed and laid 
a hand on my shoulder. 
"Our boy-my little boy-he's going to France 
to-morrow." 
I dropped the paper in Iny lap. Hef face went patheti- 
cally white, her lower lip dra\vn in. 
"N onsense!" I said. "N onsense ! He-did he telI 
you so?" 
She shook her head. 
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"Then \vhy jump to such absurd conclusIons?" 
"I just kno\v," she said very sinlply. 
I rose and threw the paper into the grate, saying: 
"Ridiculous! Hysterical nonsense! \Vorking yourself 
into a state about nothing. vV ouldn't the boy have said 
so ?-Course he would I"
 
"You've forgotten when l1e went to Rathmoral, and 
my little boy died." 
But I could only repeat, "Absurd-\vithout saying 
good-bye! Impossible I" 
"You taught him," said she. "It \vas the old lesson." 
The glimpse through the open doorway can1e back with 
startling vividness and an a\vful significance. 
"If you are going to talk like this, I-I simply can't 
stay in the sanle room. Y ou-I " and I \valked out, 
slamming the door. 
Going to France, indeed! I laughed at the bare idea. 
I \vas not going to distress myself \vit11 imaginings of 
that order. These \vere stern times-but the fire in the 
dining-room \vas out, and I did not propose to sit in the 
cold. N either did I propose to go to our bedroom, where 
she might follo\v nle and torment me \vith lTIOre senti- 
mental rubbish. The thought of seeking sanctuary in 
Richard.s room chilled me, and presently I found I had 
\vandered into the bathroonl, and there, for no particular 
reason I can trace, arose the memory of the day when 
my son was born. It \vas in the bathroom the doctor 
had found me, \vith my head resting against a cold-water 
pipe. - It was there he told me the ne,vs, and I But 
every man has his moment of weakness, and if the mere 
fact of being in a bathroom \vere to remind me of mine, 
it was clear I had better go else\vhere. \Vhy I should 
have fun I cannot understand, but I did-I ran aimlessly 
-until I came to the narrow flight of stairs leading to 
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the attic. I \vas panting a little when I reached the top. 
The moon ,vas shining through the slanted \vindow, and 
the rays pitched on the faint familiar outline of Richard's 
old school-box-ùusty, deserted and ignored. 
It was the dust of the place made me choke, and sitting 
on a trunk, I coughed and coughed-and then I knew that 
I ,vasn't coughing-I ,vas crying, gustily, noisily-boo- 
hooing like a child. l\ly \vife came to me then, dra\vn by 
the same instinct that kne"v so unerringly our son \vould 
sail on the morrow. She knelt beside me, her arms round 
my neck and all her pretty dress on the uns\vept cob- 
\vebbed floor, saying: 
"Hush, dear! Don't cry so. He'll come back." 
"He didn't even say good-bye." 
"He did, dear, he did-splendidly. And slapped his 
cap on his head as though it nleant sonlething." Then, 
as she took 111Y silly old head and pillowed it 011 her 
breast, she murmured: 
"I feel as if my little boy had come to Ii fe again, and 
it is the man \vho has gone away." 
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I .AM going to try to \vrite it do\vn quite simply, just as it 
happened. I shall try not to exaggerate anything. 
I am t\venty-t\VO years old, my parents are dead, I 
have no brothers or sisters; the only near relation I have 
is Aunt Margaret, my father's sister. She is unmarried 
and lives alone in a little house in the country in the \vest 
of county Cork. She is kind to me and I often spend 
my holidays with her, for I am poor and have few friends. 
I am a school-teacher-that is to say, I teach dra\ving 
and singing. I am a visiting teacher at two or three 
schools in Dublin. I make a fair income, enough for a 
single woman to live comfortably on, but father left debts 
behind him, and until these are paid off I have to Iiye 
very simply. I suppose I ought to eat more and eat better 
food. People sometimes think I am nervous and highly 
strung: I look rather fragile and delicate, but really I am 
not. I have slender hands, \vith pale, tapering fingers- 
the sort of hands people call "artistic." 
I hoped very much that Iny aunt "vould invite me to 
spend Christmas with her. I happened to have very 
little lTIOney; I had paid off a big debt of poor father's, 
and that left me very short, and I felt rather weak and ill. 
34 2 
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I didn't quite knovv how I'd get through the holidays un- 
less I went down to my aunt's. However, ten days before 
Christmas the invitation came. You may be sure I 
accepted it gratefully, and when my last school broke up 
on the 20th I packed my trunk, gathered up the old 
sentimental songs Aunt Margaret likes best, and set off 
for Rosspatrick. 
It rains a great deal in West Cork in the winter: it 
was raining when Aunt Margaret met me at the station. 
"It's been a terrible month, Peggy," she said, as she 
turned the pony's head into the long road that runs for 
four muddy miles fronl the station to Rosspatrick. "I 
think it's rained every day for the last six weeks. And 
the storms ! We lost a chimney two days ago: it came 
througl1 the roof, and let the rain into the ceiling of 
ø the spare bedroom. I've had to make you up a bed in 
the lumber-room till Jeremial1 Driscoll can be got to 
mend the roof." 
I assured her that any place would do me; all I wanted 
was her society and a quiet time. 
"I can guarantee you those," she said. "Indeed, you 
look tired out: you look as if you \vere just after a bad 
illness or just before one. That teaching is killing you." 
The lumber-room was really very comfortable. It was 
a large rOOl11 with t\VO big windo\vs; it was on the ground 
floor, and Aunt Margaret had never used it as a bedroom 
because people are often afraid of sleeping on the ground 
floor. 
We stayed up very late talking over the fire. Aunt 
J.\tlargaret came with me to my bedroom; she stayed there 
for a long time, fussing about the room, hoping I'd be 
comfortable, pulling about the furniture, looking at the 
bedclothes. 
At last I began to laugh at her. "vVhy shouldn't I 
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be cOlnfortable? Think of my horrid little bedroom in 
Brunswick Street! What's vvrong ,vith this room ?" 
"Nothing-oh, nothing," she said rather l1urriedly, 
and kissed me and left me. 
I slept very \vell. I never opened my eyes till the maid 
called me, and then after she had left me I dozed off 
again. I had a ridiculous dream. I dreamed I \vas inter- 
viewing a rich old lady: she offered me a thousand a 
year and comfortable rooms to live in. Jvly only duty 
,vas to keep her clothes from moths; she had quantities 
of beautiful, costly clothes, and she seemed to have a 
terror of them being eaten by moths. I accepted her 
offer at once. I remembef saying to her gaily, "The 
\vork will be no trouble to me, I like killing moths." 
It was strange I should say that, because I really don't 
like killing moths-I hate killing anything. But lny 
dream was easily explained, for ,,,hen I woke a second 
later (as it seen1ed), I was holding a dead moth bet\veen 
my finger and thumb. It disgusted me just a little bit 
-that dead moth pressed bet\veen my fingers, but I 
dropped it quickly, jumped up, and dressed myself. 
Aunt Margaret ",.as in the dining-room, and full of 
profuse and anxious inquiries about the night I had 
spent. I soon relieved her anxieties, and we laughed 
together over my dream and the new position I was going 
to fill. It was very wet all day and I didn't stir out of 
the house. I sang a great many songs, I began a pencil- 
dra\ving of my aunt-a thing I had been meaning to 
make fOf years-but I didn't feel ""ell, I felt headachy 
and nervous-just from being in the house all day, I 
suppose. I felt the greatest disinclination to go to bed. 
I felt afraid, I don't know of what. 
Of course I didn't say a word of this to Aunt 11argaret. 
That night the moment I fell asleep I began to dream. 
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I thought I was looking do\vn at myself from a great 
height. I saw myself in my nightdress crouching in a 
corner of the bedroom. I remember wondering \vhy I 
"vas crouching there, and I came nearer and looked at 
myself again, and then I saw that it "vas not myself that 
crouched there-it was a large white cat, it \vas watching 
a mouse-hole. I was relieved and I turned away. As I 
did so I heard the cat spring. I started round. It had a 
n10use between its pa,vs, and it looked up at me, growling 
as a cat does. Its face was like a woman's face-was 
like my face. Probably that doesn't sound at all110rrible 
to you, but it happens that I have a deadly fear of mice. 
The idea of holding one between my hands, of putting 
my mouth to one, of-oh, I can't bear even to write it. 
I think I woke screaming. I know when I came to 
myself I had jumped out of bed and was standing on the 
floor. I lit the candle and searched the room. In one 
corner were some boxes and trunks; there migllt have 
been a mouse-hole behind them, but I hadn't the courage 
to pull tllem out and look. I kept my candle lighted and 
stayed awake all night. 
The next day "vas fine and frosty. I went for a long 
,valk in the morning and for another in the afternoon. 
"VVhen bedtime came I was very tired and sleepy. I 
went to sleep at once and slept dreamlessly all nigllt. 
It was the next day tllat I noticed my hands getting 
queer. "Queer" perhaps isn't the right word, for, of 
course, cold does roughen and coarsen the skin, and the 
"veather was frosty enough to account for that. But it 
\vasn't only that the skin was rough, the whole hand 
looked larger, stronger, not like my own hand. How 
ridiculous this sounds, but the whole story is ridiculous. 
I remember once, when I was a child at school, putting 
on another girl's boots by mistake one day. I had to go 
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about till evening in them, and I \vas perfectly miserable. 
I could not stop myself from looking at my feet, and 
they seemed to Ine to be the feet of another person. 
That sickened me, I don't kno\v \vhy. I felt a little like 
that no,v when I looked at my hands. Aunt I\iargaret 
noticed how rough and s\vollen they \vere, and she gave 
me cóld cream \vhich I rubbed on them before I went 
to bed. 
I lay a,vake for a long time. I \vas thinking of my 
hands. I didn't seem to be able not to think of them. 
They seemed to grow bigger and bigger in tIle darkness; 
they seemed monstrous hands, the hands of some horrible 
ape, they seemed to fill the \vhole room. Of course if I 
had struck a match and lit the candle I'd have calmed 
n1yself in a minute, but, frankly, I hadn't the courage. 
\Vhen I touched one hand with the otller it seemed rough 
and hairy, like a man's. 
At last I fell asleep. I dreamed that I got out of bed 
and opened the \vindo\v. For several minutes I stood 
looking out. It ,vas bright moonlight and bitterly cold. 
I felt a great desire to go for a \valk. I dreamed that I 
dressed myself quickly, put on nlY slippers, and stepped 
out of the \vindow. The frosty grass crunched under my 
feet. I \yalked, it seenled for miles, along a road I never 
renlember being on before. It led uphill;, I met no one 
as I ,valked. 
Presently I reached the crest of the hill, and beside the 
road, in the middle of a bare field, stood a large house. 
It ,vas a gaunt, three-storied building, there ,vas an air 
of decay about it. 1Iaybe it had once been a gentleman's 
place, and \vas now occupied by a herd. There are many 
places like that in Ireland. In a \yindo\v of the highest 
story there was a light. I decided I ,vould go to the 
house and ask the \vay home. A gate closed the grass- 
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grown avenue from the road; it was fastened and I could 
not open it, so I climbed it. It was a high gate but I 
climbed it easily, and I remember thinking in my dream, 
"I f this wasn't a dream I could never climb it so easily." 
I knocked at the door, and after I had knocked again 
the windo\v of tIle room in whicIl the light shone ,vas 
opened, and a voice said, "Who's there? \Vhat do you 
\vant ?" 
It came from a middle-aged woman \\rith a pale face 
and dirty strands of grey hair hanging about her 
shoulders. 
I said, "Come do\vn and speak to me; I \vant to know 
the way back to Rosspatrick." 
I had to speak two or three times to l1er, but at last . 
she came down and opened tIle door mistrustfully. She 
ø only opened it a few inches and barred my ,yay. I asked 
her the road home, and she gaye me directions in a 
nervous, startled ,vay. 
Then I dreamed tl1at I said, "Let me in to warm 
myself." 
"It's late; you should be going 110me." 
But I laughed, and suddenly pushed at the door with 
my foot and slipped past Iler. 
I remember she said, "My God," in a helpless, terrified 
way. It was strange that she should be frightened, and 
I, a young girl all alone in a strange house with a strange 
woman, miles fronl anyone I knew, sIlould not be 
frightened at all. As I sat \varming myself by the fire 
\vhile she boiled the kettle (for I had asked for tea), and 
\vatching her timid, terrified movements, the queerness 
of the position struck me, and I said, laugIling, "You 
seem ã.fraid of me." 
"N at at all, miss," she replied, in a voice which almost 
trembled. 
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"Yau needn't be, there's not the least occasion for it," 
I said, and I laid my hand on her arm. 
She looked do\vn at it as it lay there, and said again, 
"Oh, my God," and staggered back against the range. 
And so for half a minute vve remained. Her eyes 
\vere fixed on my hand which lay on my lap; it seemed 
she could never take them off it. 
"What is it?" I said. 
"You've the face of a girl," she whispered, "and-God 
help me-the hands of a man." 
I looked down at my hands. They \vere large, strong 
and sinewy, covered \vith coarse red hairs. Strange to 
say they no longer disgusted me: I was proud of them- 
proud of their strength, the power that lay in them. 
"Why should they make you afraid," I asked. "They 
are fine hands. Strong hands." 
But she only \vent on staring at them in a hopeless, 
frozen way. 
"Have you ever seen such strong hands before ?" I 
smiled at her. 
"They're-they're Ned's hands," she said at last, 
speaking in a \vhisper. 
She put her o,vn hand to her throat as if she ,vere 
choking, and the fastening of her blouse gave ,yay. It 
fell open. She had a long throat; it \vas moving as if 
she were finding it difficult to S\vall o,v . I ,vondered 
whether my hands would go round it. 
Suddenly I knew they would, and I knew \vhy my 
hands \vere large and sinewy, I knew why po\ver had 
been given to them. I got up and caught her by the 
throat. She struggled so feebly; slipped down, striking 
her head against the range; slipped down on to the red- 
tiled floor and lay quite still, but her throat still moved 
under my hand and I never loosened Iny grasp. 
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And presently, kneeling over her, I lifted her head and 
bumped it gently against the flags of the floor. I did 
this again and again; lifting it higher, and striking it 
harder and harder, until it "vas crushed in like an egg, 
and she lay still. She was choked and dead. 
And I left her lying there and ran from the house, and 
as I stepped on to the road I felt rain in my face. The 
tha\v had come. 
When I awoke it was morning. Little by little nlY 
dream came back and filled me with horror. I looked at 
my hands. They \vere so tender and pale and feeble. I 
lifted them to my mouth and kissed them. 
But when Mary called me half an hour later she broke 
into a long, excited story of a \voman \vho had been 
murdered the night before, how the postman had found 

 the door open and the dead body. "And sure, miss, it 
was here she used to live long ago; she \vas near mur- 
dered once, by her husband, in this very room; he tried 
to choke her, she \vas half killed-that's \vhy the mistress 
made it a lumber-room. They put him in the asylum 
afterwards; a month ago he died there I heard." 
My mother \vas Scottish, and claimed she had the gift 
of prevision. It was evident she had bequeathed it to 
me. I \vas enormously excited. I sat up in bed and told 
Mary my dream. 
She was not very interested, people seldom are in other 
people's dreams. Besides, she wanted, I suppose, to tell 
her ne\vs to Aunt Margaret. She hurried a\vay. I lay 
in bed and thought it all over. I almost laughed, it was 
so strange and fantastic. 
But when I got out of bed I stunlbled over something. 
It was a little muddy shoe. At first I hardly recognised 
it, then I saw it was one of a pair of evening shoes I 
had, the other shoe lay near it. They \vere a pretty little 
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pair of dark blue satin shoes, they were a present to 
me from a girl I loved very much, she had given them 
to Ine only a \veek ago. 
Last night they had been so fresh and new and smart. 
N O\y they \vere scratched, the satin cut, and they were 
covered \vith mud. Some one had walked miles in then). 
And I remembered in my äream how I had searched 
for my shoes and put them on. 
Sitting on the bed, feeling suddenly sick and dizzy, 
1101ding the muddy shoes in my hand, I had in a blinding 
instant a vision of a red-haired man who lay in this 
room night after night for years, hating a sleeping ,vhite- 
íaced woman who lay beside him, longing for strength 
and courage to choke her. I saw him come back, years 
afterwards-freed by death-to this room; sa\v hinl 
seize on a feeble girl too weak to resist hinl; saw him try 
l1er, strengthen her hands, and at last-through her- 
accomplish his unfinished deed . . . The vision passed 
all in a flash as it had come. I pulled myself together. 
"That is nonsense, impossible," I told myself. "The 
murderer will be found before evening." 
But in my hand I still held the muddy shoes. I seenl 
to be holding thelTI ever since. 
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THE BAMBINO 


No. That i
n't mine. It's a thing of Frances Archdale's, 
her sister-in-law, Mrs. Jack Archdale. You know the 
man I mean. He buys pictures. 
You think it's odd he didn't buy this one? Wait till 
you've heard the story. 


I've seen her sitting like that, like a Flemish Madonna: 
sloping knees, and the naked slip of the child standing 
between her hands; her hands half holding, half adoring. 
He nlust have seen her-and her hands. They're in the 
centre of the picture, large and white and important; as 
if Frances had known. 
You'd have thought it ,vasn't possible to hate a woman 
so unfortunate as she \lvas. She ought to have been im- 
mune. Yet I believe I'd have hated her even if she hadn.t 
smashed that inconlparable old Chinese bo,vl poor La,v- 
rence left me. But no doubt that began it : the sight of the 
precious thing slipping through those large awkward 
hands that were al\vays in movement, always seizing and 
dropping things, the long fingers splaying; and her husky 
dra,vI: "I'm so sor-ry, l\1r. Simp-son." She sent me a 
blue and \vhite bowl from Liberty's the next day, and 
35 1 
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seemed to think that, if anything, that left me in her debt. 
On the whole, she was let off easy, because, with all 
her multiplied misfortunes, she never faced the full im- 
plications of disaster. She was too complacent. 
I remember the season when Jack Archdale brought 
her to to,vn and \ve all raved about her, his slender 
Flemish Madonna, with her long, slender shoulders, her 
long, slender, skim-milk face, her long, slender nose that 
overhung her upper lip that overhung the lower one that 
overhung the soft round of her chin sloping away into 
her neck. And the thin gold rain of hair on her cheeks, 
loosened from the two sleek bands, untidily. There \vas 
something so helplessly yielding and retreating about that 
profile that you weren't prepared for her obstinacy, that 
obstinacy which 
Well, it was the helplessness that caught Jack ArchdaIe. 
The first time I saw her, at their house-warming, she 
,vas unfortunate; standing on a priceless Persian rug and 
pouring claret-cup over it from the glass she tilted, foI- 
Io\ving Archdale \vith her pale, moony eyes. Her name 
,vas Adela. 
He adored her in a funny, abject way, sitting dumb 
(you couldn't talk to Adela) and staring at her. vVhen 
the baby came he adored the baby; they botl1 adored it, 
and they \vere both jealous of the adoration. You 'el 
come in and find them quarrelling about \vhich ,yas to 
hold it. He'd be saying, "Give him to me. I ,vant him. " 
And she, with her queer dra\vl, "You might let me have 
him, Jack. He's more mine than yours." 
And he'd shout back at her, "He isn't." Not rag- 
ging, you know, but quite fierce and serious. 
He talked about the Bambino half the time; he'd bring 
the conversation round to him from anywhere. I re- 
member dining \vith them one night before they left 
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London. (They were always asking me because of 
Frances.) He'd bought a picture of mine that year and 
he thought it funny to say, "Roly doesn't come to see 
us., he comes to see his old picture." 
She sat there, stretching her white goose neck to get 
out her drawl. "Aren't you aw-w-fly glad when pee-pIe 
buy your pictures ?" 
He tried to head her off. "He isn't. He feels as I 
should if somebody bought the Bambino." 
And she went blundering on. "He knows it's safe 
with us. He know's it's all in the family." 
I said he didn't know anything of the sort. Frances 
had chucked me the week before, and I was still bitter 
about it and afraid of Adela because she had an un- 
pleasant way of throwing Frances at me. (You summed 
Adela up when you said she had no tact.) I could see 
Archdale making signs to her, but she did it again with 
her lazy air of not being able to help it. 
"What are you going to do with yourself this winter ?" 
The poor woman couldn't see she hadn't changed the 
subject. She was like that. 
In the stTIoke-room he worked round to his subject 
again. I'd asked him how he liked his country house, 
and he said, "It'll be a jolly place for the Bambino to 
grow up in. And to step into .when I'm dead." 
"It's all very well," he said. "He's delicious to kiss 
and all that, and he'll never be prettier than he is now. 
But I wish one could skip fifteen years or so. I "vant the 
Bambino grown up, now. I can't wait twenty years to 
know what he's going to do, the sort of things he'll say, 
what his mind'lI be like. He's got no end of a mind, 
Roly, already. At thirteen months. You wouldn't be- 
lieve it." 
"Women are funny," he said. "Adela doesn't want 
3a 
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him to grO\V up. She'd keep him a Bambino always if 
she had her \vay." 
I can see him with that queer, ironic face of his, grip- 
ping his old briar pipe with his teeth while he smiled, 
thinking of the thing? the Bambino \vould do when he 
grew up. 
It was four years before I got the rest of the story; 
and what I couldn't make out, what I couldn't even have 
tried to get from either of them, Frances told me. 
I'd lost sight of them someho\v all that time; then one 
day I met Jack Archdale at Frances's, and he n10tored 
us both do\vn to that place of theirs in Buckinghamshire. 
I can't say I enjoyed the run. Archdale was a sulky, 
nervous driver. He stopped dead to change his gear, and 
he took his corners badly. That wasn't like him; he 
used to be so cool and careful and efficient, and I remem- 
ber wondering \vhy on earth he \vas so jumpy and why 
he sulked so now. He didn't even rise when I asked 
after the blessed Bambino. 
And we \veren't in his house five minutes before he 
let us see that he'd grown a temper. He hadn't the ghost 
of one to start \vith; that I can swear to. I supposed it 
was the fruit of seven years' n1arriage \vith a goose- 
faced Madonna. 
Size hadn't changed, except that she seemed much 
more glad to see us than she used to be; so glad, in fact, 
that it struck me she was positively afraid to be left alone 
with Archdale and his temper. 
I expected every minute that he'd say, "\\There's the 
Bambino ?" I said it mysel f at last, to create a diversion. 
Adela seemed gratified, and went out to get him, and 
Archdale got up and stood by the \vindo\v \vith his back 
to us, pretending to stare at things in his garden. Frances 
looked around at him uneasily, and I supposed then that 
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he and Adela had quarrelled about the kiddy. It was 
\vhat they would do. I began to long for the Bambino 
to appear and break the tension. I think I expected an 
excited, dramatic entry; I reminded myself that the Bam- 
bino was now five years old. 
So I wasn't prepared to see Adela come back with a 
baby in her arms-a baby too young to display excite- 
nlent, too young to talk. It could only make queer, il11- 
mature noises. 
I said: "What? A new Bambino? And you never 
told me!" 
Adela was smiling stupidly, and Archdale kept his 
station by the \vindow. The ne\v baby looked as if it 
didn't see any of us. There was something odd, some- 
thing morbid about its detachment, and I touched its 
ø soft n1agnolia cheek to feel if it were real. 
HI can see it's new," I said, "but-isn't it awfully like 
the old Bambino ?" 
"It is the old Bambino. There isn't any other." 
She put it to the ground. Then I saw. 
She had got her way. The Bambino would be a baby 
all its life. Its mind had stopped dead at fifteen months. 
Archdale turned, as if he had got up courage at last 
to stand with her and see her through. He had braced 
himself to look at the Bambino. 
It couldn't walk; it sort of toddled, with a series of 
little headlong, shambling rushes, \vag-ging its head till 
the heavy, bulging forehead s\vung forward and upset 
its balance. It hadn't sense to grab at things and save 
itself. 
When it fell Archdale rushed to it with a sudden 
gasping cry. He held it up in his arms, turning with it 
to Frances and me sternly, as if l1e defied us to see any- 
thing in it but its beauty. 
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Oh, yes, it was beauti ful. I t isn't true that idiots 
al\vays have vacant faces. The Bambino's face was full, 
fuB of a heavy, sleeping mournfulness-mournfulness 
carved into the exquisite, morbid bow of his little nlouth, 
into the straight, pure line of his nose, and fixed in his 
black, drowsy eyes. But an unutterable, not human, 
n1ournfulness, "vithout any reminiscence or foreboding. 
Animal-the unmoving sadness of a cat's eyes \vould be 
near it, only that has something human in it. 
Adela began talking. "He is a little back,vard. But 
I tell Jack it's because his mind's too big for his body. 
He's going to be something wonderful. You've only got 
to look at his face to see he's thinking." She really 
thought that. 
I believe even Jack thought then it \vasn't quite hope- 
less. He had theories; tried experiments; took infinite 
precautions. He had the nurseries moved to the ground 
floor so that Adela shouldn't carry him up and down 
stairs, and a gate put at the bottom of the staircase so 
that he shouldn't cra\vl up and fall do\vn it. The day 
nursery \vas hung with glittering balls, and glass prisms 
that shook in the sun and sent rainbo\v patches darting 
about the walls and ceiling. And there was a peal of bells 
he used to ring. He thought if you could once catch 
the Bambino's attention you might draw his mind out 
of its hiding-place. They gave him yards and yards of 
paper ribbons, pink and green and blue, to play ,,
ith. 
The Bambino had dark days \vhen he sat on his big 
n1ackintosh mattress like a porcelain idol, doing nothing 
but \vag his head. And he had bright days \vhen he 
seized the paper ribbons and tore them to bits. And 
days of surpassing brilliance \vhen he shambled along 
the garden \valks and tore down Jack's delphiniulTIs 
and gladioli fronl tI1eir borders. His progress 
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was marked by a trail of decaying blue and scarlet 
spears. 
Frances told me how it happened. Yes; it \vas Adela; 
Adela's hands that couldn't hold things; Adela's obsti- 
nacy. He had told her not to carry the Bambino up and 
down stairs. So she did it. The hall stairs were very 
long and steep, very narrow at the turn. She was coming 
down them with the Bambino on one arm and the tail 
of her gown on the other. He caught sight of Archdale 
in the hall, and was struggling to get to him . . . 
Adela doesn't see the connection between that fall and 
his "backwardness." She doesn't see yet what's hap- 
pening to Archdale. She doesn't see why they have 
separate rooms. N or why he was terrified the other 
night when she came in with the big lamp in her hands 
. flaring. He jumped up and took it from her, and she 
stood there splaying her hands and smiling while he 
growled at her: "Y ou " 
tIe didn't say it. It was the one word his mind shied 
at, the word you hoped he'd never have to hear. If 
you'll believe me, she positively shrieked it. "Really, 
Jack, anybody'd think I was an idiot!" 
He looked at her, and Frances and I looked at each 
other. We'd both seen the same thing, only I didn't 
know what it was till Frances told me. 
"He can't help it," she said. "He's afraid of every- 
thing . . . She wants to have more babies, and he won't 
let her. He simply couldn't stand seeing her hold them." 
I said it was rather cruel; and Frances said, "Gh, yes, 
cruel. That's the awful thing, how it's changed him." 
I suggested that it hadn't changed Adela, and she put 
it to me. Could I see anything changing Adela? 
I couldn't. After all I was sorrier for him, and I 
said so. I knew Frances didn't like Adela. 
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But she shook her head, and said, "I'm not sure. He 
knows the worst and she doesn't. It'll be awful when 
she sees it. She can't go on pretending \vhen the Bambino 
. . . Besides, she may have to see what you've seen." 
"And that is- ?" 
She stuck it straight in front of me. "Why, that he 
hates her." 
I suppose that's what I sa,v. 


I ,vish Frances would take the damned thing away. 
But she's afraid of it. She's got in too much: the s\veet, 
milk-\vhite, fatuous beauty. And the hands, the terrible, 
inlbecile hands; the insecurity. 
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THE INTRUDER 


IT ,vas with a feeling of acute disquiet that John Everest 
read in the evening paper that the Essex total had reached 
200 runs for the loss of seven wickets. He had hoped 
ø for better things: on the 1\10nday, thanks to a remarkable 
feat by J. W. Hearne-,vho had taken seven wickets for 
no runs-lVliddlesex had got rid of their opponents for 
a total of 110, only to be in their turn dismissed for a 
paltry 104. Luck, however, had been against them. 
Plum had been caught in the slips off his glove from a 
ball that rose straight from the pitch: Hendren had been 
hit in the face and bad had to retire \vhen well set: 
Hearne had, in consequence, found no one to stay with 
him and had carried l1is bat; a veritable series of mis- 
fortunes, a cOlnbination of circumstances that could 
never occur again. And so John Everest had confidently 
expected a satisfactory display on the second day and 
yet here \vere Essex, in spite of rain, running up an 
uncomfortably large score; 250 runs \vould be a great 
deal to get in a fourth innings, especially if Hendren 
should be still unfit to play, and Everest noted that 
Gillingham had been caught by a substitute. It was most 
annoying. Something \vas wrong with 11iddlesex. To 
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be routed by any innings by Kent, then in the same week 
to be beaten by Surrey; true, it was only by t\VO wickets, 
but 11iddlesex had flung the game away: twice they 
}lad had it in their hands, and no\v to put up a show 
like this against Essex. He would have to have a long 
talk with Hugh Anstruther about it. Now that his 
cricket days were over, that his marriage had become a 
gentle comforting repose, and he had relinquished the 
heat and struggle of commerce for the placid discussions 
of the board-room, his chief concern was the "vel fare of 
l\liddlesex cricket. He divided most of his time between 
Lord's, the Oval, and the smoking-room of his old school 
friend, Hugh Anstruther. 
John Everest was a keen gardener, and every evening 
on his return from the city he used to walk round to the 
conservatory before going into the house. He would 
scrutinise each plant, would linger before it lovingly, 
would compare it \vith his memory of other such plants, 
in other years, and in other conservatories. Perhaps he 
would water one or t,vo of them; occasionally, very oc- 
casionally, he would pick a flower for his wife. He did 
this whenever there had been any difference of opinion 
between them at breakfast. Indeed the presentation of 
a flower had beco.me a sort of ritual in the family, for 
Everest was a man of habit; and the ritual served for 
his ,vife the purpose of a very useful key to the likes and 
dislikes of her husband; she could tell from it \vhich traits 
of her temperament really annoyed him and which did 
not. "I wonder if I really offended him this morning?" 
she would say to herself in the afternoon. "It's so hard 
to tell \vith him. I f he brings me a flo\ver to-night I shall 
know I did, if he doesn't I shall kno\v that he thought 
no more about it." And in a little while she had learned 
\vhat things annoyed him and she had been able to avoid 
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them, so that now it was only on rare occasions that her 
husband walked into the drawing-room in the evening 
with a rather shy, diffident, apologetic "My dear, I 
thought this rose-I've just cut it for you in the con- 
servatory." At that she would always jump up and 
run across to hin1 with an "Oh, you darling, how sweet 
of you! Now where shall I put it?" and she would fasten 
it in the brooch between her breasts, or she would arrange 
it in her hair or at her waist, and they would stand close 
together and then she would quietly take hold of the lapel 
of his coat, and murmur "Dear!" and pass her arm slowly 
I 
behind his neck, and their lips would nleet in one of those 
long, comfortable, passionless kisses that re-establish an 
old relationship. 
But they were rare now, these little courtesies of re- 
concilement. Everest had been married for seven years, 
he was forty-three years old and had reached the tether 
of his development. He desired for the rest of his life 
only a quiet harn10ny, and his wife was prepared to give 
it him. Their relationship was static; and on this clouded 
evening of late August Everest thought only of the velvet 
bloom of the flowers. He spent a full half-hour in the 
conservatory \vatering them, pruning them, admiring 
them; he then put on his coat and got ready to go back 
into the house. 
As he reached the door of the conservatory he paused. 
The lamp in the dining-room had just been lit and on the 
thin yellow blind he could see the shadows of two persons, 
a man and a woman, standing very close together. 
"J ane again," he murmured, "and I suppose that young 
rascal from the farm I" 
Having reached that stage of life when the pleasures of 
love are entertaining chiefly in recollection, he was in- 
terested rather than annoyed and stood still, watching. 
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He saw the two figures move a little nearer to one another, 
he sa\y the hand of the woman play with the lapel of the 
man's coat and then steal slowly round his neck, he saw 
their faces come together slo\vly and cling one against the 
other; he saw the man's fingers meet beneath the ,voman's 
hair, forcing her head back and upwards. It ,vas a long, 
long kiss, a kiss of unreserved abandonment, and to John 
Everest it appeared beautiful, and the expression of deep, 
genuine emotion. 
He ,vas surprised though. Jane was a good girl, pretty, 
graceful, but he had not associated her with such a 
romantic wooing. He had always regarded the court- 
ships of the poor as a clumsy business, sly, self-conscious, 
a little ashamed of itself, and coarse in its expression. 
There tnust be Inore in Jane than he had suspected. Per- 
haps it was the Cinema that had taught l1er the refine- 
ments of love; a strange thought that-that the Cinema 
should take the place of the old Greek schools of 
Aphrodite. 
He walked round to the front door and ,vas about to 
fit his latchkey into it when he changed his mind and rang 
the bell. Jane ","auld have to ans\yer the door, she would 
be flushed and excited, her hair ,vould be ruffled; he \\Tould 
reprimand her in a kindly manner, and he \vould smile, 
say something, just a \\"ord, an intonation perhaps, that 
,vould let her see that he knew, and she \vould blush 
prettily. 
The kitchen door slan1med, the front door opened and 
Jane ,vas standing in the hall, cool, calm, \vith subdued, 
unkindled eyes, her hair faultlessly arranged beneath a 
starched \vhite cap, and not a single crease on the spotless 
linen of her apron; certainly it could not have been Jane. 
After such an embrace no girl would look like that, and 
besides the kitchen door had slalnmed and the kitchen ,vas 
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on the other side of the house. She could not in the short 
time that it had taken him to ,valk from the conservatory 
to the front door have passed from the dining-room to 
the kitchen. And if it wasn't Jane ,vho could it have been. 
He walked across the hall, pushed open the dining-room 
door and saw standing by the fireplace his wife, her 
face smiling, warm, inspired, talking to Hugh An- 
struther. The door had been ajar; they had not noticed 
him: l1e tiptoed out of the room and ,valked quietly 
upstairs. 
I-lis first emotion ,vas one of intense annoyance. He 
had been confoundedly inconvenienced; he would be 
involved in a quarrel with his best friend, there would be 
a most painful interview, he would have to be firm; he 
would be forced, in the phrase of counsel that he had 
employed so often in the Board Room, to adopt a strong 
attitude. And such a course of procedure \vas most 
distasteful to l1im. He disliked scenes, all his life he 
had avoided them, he could not recollect a single occasion 
on \vhich he had expressed a strong emotion in words. 
He had not even proposed. The announcement in The 
Tillles that "a marriage had been arranged" \vas in his 
case an accurate statement of the facts. He had held 
Gladys's hand at a dance, and in tl1e cab on the way home 
had kissed her. Two days later he had had a long talk 
\vith her mother; there had been an understanding. While 
they were engaged he had said, no doubt, a great n1any 
surprising if appropriate things to her, but then that had 
been expected: it was in order, different altogether fron1 
the embarrassing and undignified situation of a formal 
proposition. And now he \vould have to quarrel with 
Hugh, he did not see how he could avoid it. It would 
be most unpleasant, it would mean in all probability the 
end of their friendship; and ,vithout Hugh how empty 
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his life would be: there was no one else in the small, 
isolated Essex village whose company he enjoyed. He 
and Hugh had so much in common, they had been at 
school together, they had been at Oxford together, there 
would be no one with whom he could share the old jokes. 
Gladys was ten years younger than himself and belonged 
to a different generation; memory was his chief pleasure 
now. He would be very lonely ,vithout Hugh, the old 
jokes, the old gags, the old stories-nothing left! \Vhat 
could he do ,vith himself? 
For one moment he wished ,vith all his heart that he 
had not found out. He would have been quite happy 
if he had never kno,vn. Why on earth hadn't they drawn 
the curtains? 
These were the thoughts that inspired the first feeling 
of annoyance. And they sprang naturally from the man 
himself, they \vere himself, a true criticism of a sudden 
and disquieting circumstance. Then the conventional 
Everest took the upper hand, the Everest of acquired 
views and assimilated standards, the Everest that read 
popular fiction and was acquainted with the heroics of 
the stage. He began to feel as he considered that a man 
in his position ought to feel. He had been betrayed by his 
oldest friend, his hospitality had been abused, the sacred 
la\vs of property infringed: it ,vas vile, monstrous, un- 
thinkable. He ,valked up and do,vn his room, his hands 
clasped angrily behind his back, working himself up into 
a passion. He was prepared at that moment to declaim 
in moving oratory on the perfidy of friendship; but by 
the time he came down to dinner, half an hour later, the 
real John Everest was once more in the ascendant. He 
was no longer the martyr, the poor injured friend, he 
was a middle-aged man, rather bald, a little stout, ,vho 
had become accustomed to a life of routine, who ,vas 
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\vorried by the thought of the unpleasant duty that he 
had to perform, and was inclined, on the whole, to blame 
his wife for this annoyance. 
The dinner was ,veIl cooked and well served, but he 
did not enjoy it. He sat in his large armchair at the head 
of his table, watching his wife, with a gathering resent- 
ment. She was a beautiful woman, he reflected, he had 
11ardly realised before how beautiful she was; and 
this fact he noted wit11 displeasure; if she had been 
less beautiful this troublesome affair would not have 
happened. 
He hardly spoke at all and his wife whom seven years 
of marriage had taught to appreciate the significance 
of each frown and smile and shadow, noticed this at 
once. 
"What's the matter, darling? Are you worried?" she 
asked. 
"N 0, dear; only a little tired." 
"Had a hard day at the office?" 
"Yes-a little." 
"Poor darling! Then you must have up some of that 
old port you're so found of; it always cheers you up." 
"N 0, please no . . . really . . . I'd rather not. " 
"Really no?" 
He shook his head and she smiled, but when the maid 
brought round the pudding she whispered to her to fetch 
a bottle of the old port, and when the maid had gone she 
stepped round behind her husband's chair, ran her fingers 
through his hair and kissed him very gently behind the 
ear. But he shook his head impatiently. 
"I kno\v what it is," she said, "I know: it's your silly 
old Middlesex, they're being beaten by-let me see who is 
it ? Yes, Essex! That's it, isn't it, they are being beaten 
by Essex, aren't they?" 
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"N 0, it rained most of the day; you ought to have 
noticed. " 
"Yes; but \v hat's the score?" 
"Oh, 200 for 7, I think; I've forgotten. I didn't see the 
close of play. At any rate it doesn't matter. Kent are 
bound to finish top." 
"Yes, but what about the second place; you kno\v ho\v 
disappointed you were \vhen Surrey beat them by two 
\vickets on Saturday." 
"Second place is nothing, some one's got to finish there." 
There \vas nothing to do but to drop the conversation 
and she dropped it. 
She was surprised though, very: she thought she under- 
stood her husband, that he had no undiscovered country. 
Certainly up till now she had encountered no mood of his 
that was unamenable either to port or petting or a discus- 
sion of the County championship. For once he had 
beaten her and she looked at him \vith a new interest. 
"I'll tell you \vhat I'd do after dinner if I were you, 
John," she said. 
"Yes, dear?" 
"Go round and have a smoke \vith Hugh." 
"Yes, I suppose that's what I ought to do," he said. 
"But I'm a little tired, dear." 
"N ot too tired for that, it's not more than a hundred 
yards." 
S11e insisted on his going; as soon as dinner was over, 
she brought him his hat and coat and literally hustled hin1 
out of the house. He ,vas too \vorried to be amused by it. 
He found Hugh in his study \vriting a letter. 
"Ah, splendid," he said. "Come along and sit do\vn, 
old man, I won't be a Íninute. Y ou'Il find a paper there." 
And Hugh turned Lack to his desk. 
For the first time in his life Everest felt uncomfortable 
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sitting silent in his friend's presence. He had always 
regarded silence as the real test of friendship. At school 
\vhere you have so many acquaintances he had often asked 
himself in what lay the real difference between an acquaint- 
ance and a friend; and he had decided that it lay in this, 
that \vhen an acquaintance came into your study you 
stopped \vhat you were doing and began to talk to him, 
but with a friend you just nodded and \vent on, and he sat 
do\vn on the other chair and picked up a book or a maga- 
zine. Friendship ,vas sure of itself, it made no demands. 
And now after thirty years of unbroken friendship he felt 
embarrassed because Hugh would not finish his letter and 
turn round and talk to him. 
Yet, even when Hugh had finished his letter he could 
find nothing to say to him. He did not kno'w how to 
introduce the awk\vard subject. Their relationship had 
been built up slo\vly by a steady accumulation of trifling 
incidents, their conversation had been trivial, their amuse- 
ments trivial. They had never spoken intimately to one 
another. But they had learnt through a long series of 
intuitions to kno,v and understand each other perfectly, 
and Anstruther kne\v almost at once that Everest had 
found out about himself and Gladys. 
For a moment he \vas half inclined to hate her. She 
had cOlne between them, and then he paused realising that 
neither of them ,vas to blame. They had been thro\vn 
together a great deal, he and Everest \vere alv.rays in and 
out of each other's houses, and he had often found 
Everest a\vay and had stayed there for a while to talk to 
Gladys. They \vere both lonely in their o,vn way. He 
\vas a bachelor \vho missed in his o\vn hon1e the grace and 
charm of a woman's presence and Everest \vas not the 
right sort of husband for a young woman of thirty-one. 
She was very fond of him, but fondness ,vas 110t Jove. 
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"You can't think how awful it is at times," she had said 
once to him. "I know everything he's going to do, he 
never breaks a habit, he even kisses me by habit, three 
times a day, in the morning, when he comes back from 
the office, and when we say good-night. I could almost 
scream sometimes, our whole life together is mapped out. 
Every Saturday morning he comes into my room, and on 
no other day. He hasn't missed once, not once, since the 
first year of our marriage." Gladys demanded more 
than that from marriage and she and Anstruther had 
often talked together of the disenchantment of life and of 
how nothing was good actually, in itself, but only in retro- 
spect and expectation. They indulged their disappoint- 
ments and would sit for a long while together in a deep 
sentimental sympathy, and at parting they would press 
each other's hands and look deeply into each other's eyes. 
And Anstruther would walk back into his study, softened 
by this sweet platonic intimacy, this sharing of sympathies 
with a beautiful and lonely woman. Feelings that he had 
left behind him long ago in adolescence stirred again 
within him. And so they had drifted on beguiled by the 
perilous, calm beauty of their friendship, until one day 
without warning, not of their own volition, they had 
found themselves in each other's arms, murmuring face 
to face the words of love. It was \vonderful that so late 
in life this miracle should have been granted him, and he 
saw no cause for regret. He was doing no injury to 
Everest, for Gladys did not love him any less or any 
differently. The ordered relationship of marriage, a 
relationship of affection, and duty, and respect, \vas other, 
completely other, than this s\vift, eager, unheeding court- 
ship. It was absurd to judge them by the same standards. 
But in this large, silent room with Everest, hurt, baffled, 
and resentful, each knowing what was in the other's 
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mind and each waiting for the other to begin, he knew 
that he had been wrong in imagining that he could 
have things both ways; that his love for Gladys for all its 
charm, was swift and abrupt; that it had no depth: and 
that one had to choose between the relationship that ,vas 
deep and tranquil and the one that was fleet and passionate, 
and at his age he had no right to desert the thing of 
which he was sure, or so it seemed to him. 
For a while they remained in a deep embarrassed 
silence, not knowing what to say nor how to begin. At 
last Anstruther spoke. 
"I saw Raymond yesterday!" 
"Raymond," answered Everest, in a dazed, stupid voice, 
that was unable to focus itself on a different theme, 
"Raymond !" 
"Yes, Raymond, you remember he was Kingsford's 
fag. That funny-looking fellow with the great goggle 
eyes and heavy spectacles. You must remember him." 
"Yes, I remember him. Study 17." Then, after a 
pause, "What's he like now?" 
"Much the same really, only he's grown fat!" 
"Fat ?" 
"Yes, enormous, great huge pot belly; he's on the 
Stock Exchange, doing rather well!" 
Anstruther paused. It was EveJ;est's turn to say some- 
thing, but he did not avail himself of the opportunity, and 
so to avoid a return to the uncomfortable silence, himself 
continued the conversation. 
"You kno\v I can't think of Raymond without remem- 
bering that Sunday afternoon when he got hauled up 
before the Head for bullying. Do you remember ?" 
A faint smile passed over Everest's features. It was 
one of their best stories. "Shall I ever forget it," he said. 
"Do you remember how all the house prefects were 
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ordered in and we stood behind the Head's desk in the 
very hell of a funk without the least idea what it was all 
about. And how Roberts was absolutely certain that 
someone had found one of his cribs and Jones was saying. 
that notes \vere the devil and that if he got safe out of this 
he'd never send another in his life." 
"I thought confirmation had let me in for something," 
said Everest, "someone always lets out something, more 
fellows have got the sack through confirmation than any- 
thing else." 
"And then do you remembef OUf relief \vhen the Chief 
said 'I've called all you prefects here to report to you a 
severe case of bullying in the upper dormitories,' and then 
he produced Raymond, and some wretched little ass, I 
can't remember his name, who had told his father that the 
men in his dormitory .had been flicking him with wet 
to\vels. Can't you see his father standing against the 
fireplace and saying that he was a public school man him- 
self, that he hated sneaking, that his son ,vas not a sneak, 
the truth had been dragged out of him." 
"And the Chief standing at his desk inking in the 
loops of all the !'s and g's on his time table!" Everest 
broke in. 
"And then 'Now John,' the father said, 'show .the 
headmaster that bruise on your arm.' And the sheepish 
way the man took off his coat, and the sheepish \vay he 
rolled up his sleeve and then that colossal, glorious green 
and yellow bruise." 
"And do you remember the way that Raymond looked 
at it ?" 
"And the petulant, annoyed \vay in \vhich the Chief 
said, 'Well, Raymond, did you do that?' 'No, sir.' 'But 
you owned you flicked him.' 'Yes, sir.' 'Then how 
on earth can you say that you didn't do it?' What a 
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scene, and then that envious look at the bruise and Ray- 
mond's piping, frightened voice, 'Please, sir, I know 
I didn't do it, I can't flick well enough to have done 
that !' " 
They both laughed heartily, as they had laughed so 
many times before. "I can't think how we didn't die with 
laughter," said Everest. ""\;Ve had some good times." 
"And do you remember the divinity prize that Carstairs 
won ?" 
"What, the time he saw the paper on the Chief's desk 
and copied down all the questions and then passed them 
round the form?" 
"Yes, and no one got less than seventy per cent. and 
Carstairs got ninety-three." 
"And then do you remember how the silly ass said he 
. wouldn't take the prize and that it wasn't honest, and was 
for going and o\vning up to the Chief." 
"Silly ass, we stopped that all right." 
"And I should think so, too; after all it was a fair conl- 
petition, we all knew the questions, he'd looked them up 
more carefully than we had, he did more work, and that's 
what prizes are given for, for doing more work than the 
rest of the form." 
"It took us a lot of trouble to make him see it though! 
Some folk are dense!" 
And they sat in a deep, comfortable silence, remember- 
ing the past. 
"By the way," said Anstruther, "what about the Essex 
match ?" 
"It'll be a good game, Middlesex'll want about 250 to 
win, and even if it keeps fine it'll be a job. Did you see 
the way the ball was flying about on 11onday?" 
"Gad, yes! Buckenham got Plum caught off a thing 
that came up absolutely straight I" 
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"It ought to be a really first class day's cricket!" 
"Well, \vhat about it?" said Anstruther. 
Everest thought for a moment. 
"I don't see why we shouldn't," he said. "I have not 
got a Board Meeting or anything. I can get all my letters 
done before lunch. If you call for me at t\VO o'clock \ve'll 
get there before play begins again." 
"Splendid!" said Anstruther, "then that's fixed." 
And for half an hour they talked as they had talked so 
often through so many years of school days, school 
friendships, school cricket matches. Then Everest got 
up to go. In the hall he stopped to look at a faded 
photograph of the School House XI. in 1886. 
"I wonder what's happened to them all," said Everest. 
"Where they have gone, we never hear of them, and we 
were all such friends once." 
And they thought sadly of the years that had s\vept 
away so much, but that had left their friendship miracu- 
lously unimpaired. 
"N ot much left of it now, is there?" said Everest. 
Then suddenly he remembered, remembered what he had 
found out and why he had come, realising also that his 
friendship for Anstruther went deeper than the recent 
relationship of marriage, was more intimate, being a 
direct survival of his youth, and that it was not \vithin 
his po\ver now to make an end of it. 
. 
"Yes, not much left," and then, after a pause, "you 
know, old man, we mustn't quarrel now." 
He looked down at his feet as he said it, being unused 
to the,medium of words. Anstruther understood. 
"I'm sorry," he said. 
"All right," said Everest. 
And they both knew that the matter was settled, done 
with, never to be reopened. 
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tr And you'll call for me at two o'clock to-morrow," he 
said. 
"Yes, two o'clock, and good luck to them! On a good 
wicket we'll get the runs." 


THE END 
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I N the first collection of Georgian Poetry there 
appeared a prefatory note which explained the 
motives of its editor in initiating such a series. 
Since this collection was published in 1915 others 
have been brought forth at regular intervals-in 
191 7, 1919, and 1921-and the policy has remained 
unal tered. 
The volumes are "issued in the belief that 
English poetry is now once again putting on a 
new strength and beauty," and that "the collec- 
tion may, if it is fortunate, help the lovers of 
poetry to realize that we are at the beginning of 
another 'Georgian period' which may take rank 
in due time with the several great poetic ages of 
. the past." The writers who are represented" are 
here because within the chosen period their work 
seemed to have gained some accession of power." 
In the distinctive collection for 1923 will be 
found work of the following authors: 
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Hugh MacNair Kahler 


When a new writer finds and holds an audience 
of two million and more, with no resprt to sensation- 
alism, sex, or silly sentiment, it is proof enough that 
he has extraordinary ability to interest and entertain. 
When, besides, his work wins emphatic praise from 
such sure critics as Tarkington and Galsworthy, it 
is sound evidence that he does something more. 
The six short novels included in this book abund- 
antly illustrate Hugh Kahler's remarkable appeal to 
three types of reader: those who read stories for 
the story's sake, those who exact of fiction fresh 
mental stimulus, and those who demand, as well, 
distinctive, brilliant craftsmanship in writing. 
Here is a book to enjoy, to think about, and to 
keep. 
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V. H. Friedlaender 


For once in a modern novel the theme 
is not "the progress of some male or female 
person towards matrimony," but of the 
growth of a soul, of self-realization through 
suffering. Each life has its mainspring, 
its essential force, which may require 
sacrifice; the story of Bridget Gale is the 
story of a genius for painting which con- 
quered disappo;ntment and sorrow and 
finålly love itself. 
"Mainspring" is the first novel of Miss 
Friedlaender, who is already well-known 
in this country for her short stories. She 
writes with earnestness and charm and 
with extraordinary fidelity to life-and 
literature. 
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Suzanne 
and the Pacific 


By 
Jean Giraudoux 
Translated by Ben Ray Redman 


A modern girl from a conven tional French family 
is the sole survivor of a shipwreck and stranded for 
five years on a coral island in the South Seas. 
According to a reviewer in The London Times, "M. 
Giraudoux has rewritten Robinson Crusoe-the 
most delightful, absurd, fantastic, flickering, elf- 
like shadow of Defoe's immortal tale. . . . All 
who love a free poetic fancy, a decorative imagi- 
nation, a hint of symbolism in an amusing tale, a 
style unique of its kind, should read Suzanne." 
M. Giraudoux is one of the two authors to 
whom the Prix Balzac, the largest prize for litera- 
ture in France, was awarded in 1922. 
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